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PREFACE 


Humanity is witnessing the victorious freedom movement of the formerly 
enslaved colonial peoples of Asia and Africa during the last deoadan. Most of 
them have broken the chains intended to keep them in bondage for ever, and 
late successfully started to build up their own life. This process means that even 
some peoples who, generally speaking, were hitherto only the subject matter of 
foreign orientology, are now masters of their own destiny, and as academic fa¬ 
cilities develop in their countries radically change the character of orientology 
internationally. India, where % modem scientific tradition fanned long ago, ne- 
vertfeileBB has only enjoyed full freedom to develop her scholars since her political 
independence. She now plays a leading part in the reshaping of moder.i orien- 
lology and will hasten the participation of thoee within her own boundaries who 
were formerly treated as backward and illiterate minorities and studied by others 
from outside. 

The orientologists in the German Democratic Republic are aware of this fun¬ 
damental change in the position of the peoples of Asia and Africa. Therefore while 
preserving the valuable scientific heritage of the past and continuing the huma¬ 
nistic traditions of classical German orientology, they concentrate at the same time 
more and more on studying problems of the modem history and culture of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. Naturally the history of the national liberation struggle 
in these countries is one of the most important topics for orientologists in our 
country. 

In the field of German indology this development was prepared historically over 
a long period but ouuld only now be realized. Classical German indology, which 
emphasized the study of language, literature, philosophy and religion of ancient 
India, was founded at the beginning of the XIX century. Many important scien¬ 
tific achievements resulted, leading to the international esteem of German scho¬ 
larship in this field. Apart from this development which dominated indologioal 
studies at German universities for about 160 years, a new trend of German in¬ 
dology began outside the universities in the middle of the XIX century. It was 
inaugurated by Karl Marx, who, taking the side of the Indian people, cleared the 
pith for the study of the problems of modem India and especially of the national 
freedom struggle by his fundamental observations on past and contemporary 
India. These two trends of German indology have been amalgamated in this 
country, elevating indologioal studies to a new level. 
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The research plans of the institute for Oriental Studies in the German Academy 
of Sciences in Berlin are devised on the basis of this new approach to orientology. 
Accordingly great emphasis is laid on major scientific undertakings such as the 
Egyptian Dictionary , the Hittite Thesaurus or the Chinese Dictionary, to mention 
only a few. 

In the field of historical research two main groups of problems are b eing studied 
here which call for the cooperation of many scholars. The first is a special problem 
of great historical significance which is not limited to the history of only one 
country but relates to most of the Asian and African peoples, i. e. the genesis and 
special features of the indigenous mode of production which, to distinguish it from 
the European development, may be termed the “Asiatic mode of production” 
(K. Marx). This is an important field in which results can only be achieved after 
careful and detailed research. 

Another very complex branch of study conducted at the Institute for Oriental 
Studies concerns problems of the national liberation movements of the Asian and 
African peoples. In this context the general course of development has to be con¬ 
sidered as well as local features and national peculiarities. Most interesting in this 
context is the rise and growth of the revolutionary wing within the national move¬ 
ment and its contact with socialist ideaB whiqji have been adopted and incor¬ 
porated in various ways, thus preparing for transition from national liberation to 
the national-democratic revolution. To investigate the origins of this process and 
to study the different paths of transition, is a fascinating subject of research. 

This line of study at the Institute for Oriental Studies, representing the general 
trend in the field of orientology in the German Democratic Republic, corresponds 
to the scientific conviction of the late Dr. K. M. Ashraf who was attracted by this 
basically new approach to orientology. Moreover, his special approach to problems 
of Indian history and culture had special value for us, for he embodied, both as a 
scholar and as a man, exactly the way of thinking that wc are trying to put into 
practice in our work. To understand his scientific and political attitude we only 
need to look at the history of the Indian liberation movement in this century. 

After a long and hard struggle for freedom the Indian pcoplo won political 
independence in 1947. This fight was decided by the active participation of the 
Indian masses. Indian history in the modern period shows us that whenever broad 
sections of the people have participated in the decisive battles for freedom and 
social progress, there has been an advance in the general development of the 
country. But only when the masses of India became conscious of their aims did 
they join the national liberation movement on a broad scale. Their vague aspirations 
for freedom and a better life were kindled and guided by national leaders who 
marched ahead to show the path by which to achieve the goal. 

One of the most outstanding leaders in India during the last crucial decades in 
the battle for independence was the late Dr. K. M. Ashraf. He was a genuine 
patriot and a true internationalist. His fundamental studies of Indian history and 
his own experiences in the revolutionary movement made him understand the 
importance of the combination of the political and the social struggle. These ex- 
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pcrienoes, combined with his profound studies of Marxism-Leninism, led him to 
the conclusion that only socialism could bring the fulfilment of the wishes and 
hopes of the Indian people. He will always be remembered for his consistent and 
continuous struggle against cnmmunalisin and his exposure of its causes both 
internal and external. Because he worked and fought so consciously and out of a 
feeling of responsibility based on knowledge, the late Dr. K. M. Ashraf lives in our 
memory as the incarnation of the ideal type of an historian — the learned soholar 
combined with the ardent revolutionary. 

Therefore whatever memorials are dedicated to the late Dr. K. M. Ashraf in 
India, we also felt an obligation to contribute our own.This commemoration volume 
is but a humble tribute to his memory from some of his fricndB and colleagues in 
India and abroad. It does not claim to be a substitute for a biography which can 
only be written later after careful research in India, Great Britain and elsewhere. 
A collection of his numerous speeches and articles on historical and current topics 
which have stirred the Indian masses and thus made history, should also be 
published. 

I should like to thank all those who have contributed to this volume in spite of 
i he long distances, many preoccupations and recent developments in India which 
created many difficulties that had to be overcome. It was not possible, however, to 
avoid a delay in publishing although we are happy to say that most of the promised 
papers were actually sent. It is gratifying to note how many people who did not 
share the late Dr. K. M. Ashraf’s political opinions, nonetheless contributed to 
honour his memory. Among these was one whose name inevitably occurs fre¬ 
quently in the following pages, India’s first Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru who in spite of declining health and the urgent responsibilities of the time 
sent a personal message for this volume shortly before his death so deeply mourned 
throughout the world by all lovers of international peace. It is given in facsimile 
on page 339 While we did our best, to make known our intention of publish¬ 
ing a memorial volume and sent personal invitations to those of his old friends 
who were known to us, some whose addresses could not be traced may have been 
omitted. 

I am very grateful to Mr. Junaid Ahmad, Junaid Printing Press, Bombay, for his 
kind permission to publish the translation of the chapter Dr. K. M. Ashraf on 
Himself from Personalities and Incidents that influenced me (Urdu), Bombay, pp. 
37—59; to Mr. S. M. Agarwala, Managing Director, Kitab Mahal Private Ltd, 
Allahabad, for allowing us to publish the translation of the chapter Kunwar 
Muhmed Ashraf from the late Rahul Sankrityayan's Naye hharat Ice naye neta, 
Allahabad, 1943, pp. 1-11; and to Dr. S. P. Sen, General Secretary of the Indian 
History Congress Association for allowing us to reprint Dr. K. M. Ashraf’s 
Presidential Address delivered at the Indian History Congress, Aligarh, 1960. 

It would be impossible to thank individually here all those friends and colleagues 
of the late Dr. K. M. Ashraf who have assisted both in India and in this country 
with the selecting, translating and editing of the materials, in addition to the 
cooperation and helpful suggestions from those whose names appear here as 
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contributors. Mrs. P. M. Kemp-Ashnf is responsible for some of the translations as 
well as for reading the whole manuscript. Mr. R. Koppe rapervkxl the transcrip¬ 
tion of the Persian names and terms, Mrs. A. Lftbcke from the technical staff of the 
Institute for Oriental Studies, has been untiring in rendering technical assistance. 
Mrs. 6. Hertel prepared the index. 

The authors speak for themsslm Their views expressed in this volume are not 
necessarily those of the editor. Statements or impressions about Dr. Ashraf s life 
and ideas appear as the writers have given them. 

H.K. 
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A Note on Administrative Statistics in Ancient India 


K. A. XlLAKANTA SaSTRI 


Students of ancient Indian polity know that the Great Epic, the Artha- 
mstra of Kautilya, and Manusmrti conserve many valuable data on iulministration 
in the ancient Indian state. There are often difficulties in detail in determining 
the chronology and the geographical location of many of these data which stand 
in the way of the historian making full use of them m his specific reconstructions. 
The Arthaiastra lays down rules for the maintenance of statistics by officers in 
cities and villages bearing on land, movable wealth, cattle, industries, labour etc. 
calculated to help government m its work m peace and war. We have, however, 
no means of checking how far .these prescriptions were carried out in practice; 
no records have survived which will enable us to elucidate this matter satis¬ 
factorily. 

In the Great Epic attention has generally been given to the $anti Parva and the 
long discourses of Bhisinu to Yudhisthira on political and social institutions. But 
perhaps even more valuable to students of history are casual references which 
occur in the narrative of the story, and it is the aim of this note to draw attention 
to one passage which apparently provides a welcome peep into administrative 
practice of the ancient Indian stale in one respect. It occurs m the Vana-parva in 
the description of Duryodhana's Ghosu-yatra by which seems to be meant a tour of 
the country as against urban centres. My references are to the Kumbakonam edi¬ 
tion of the epic Duryodhana is reminded by un official at the outset that the time 
has come for taking a census of the cattle m the villages and for marking (brand¬ 
ing i) the calves. The text is: 

Rumamyevu dedesu ghottiis-samprat t Kaurova 

Smarane samayah prapto vatsdnamapt caiikanam III. 240,4. 

The commentary explains smarana as yai'dm mmkhydpurvakam vayorarnajati 
ndmndm lekhanam i. e. the enumeration of cows and description of them m 
writing by age, colour, breed and name. 

The next canto contains an account of the actual operations of the census of 
cattle carried out by the concerned officers: 

pasyavtaste tada gdvah satasotha saharamh | 
ankairlakqai&ca tah sarvdh lakqayamasa parthivah || 
aiikaydmdsa t atsumsca jagve-copasrtamstvapi 
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bahmts&ka yd gfivak hdlaydmasa id api || 
atka m mdranam kftvti lakmyttvd trihdyartdn | 

III 241. (4-0). 

Fiwly rendered, the passage means that the king passed in review cattle by the 
hundreds and thousands and caused them to be marked by symbols (numbers?); 
he also numbered the calves, and identified those fit for taming, besides counting 
the cows with young calves. Finally he listed the three year old bulls. 

In the rendering given above I have accepted the suggestions of the commen¬ 
tators regarding technical terms like lakmih, it pax rtun, and kolaydvm. 

Censuses, statistics, and perhaps even planning arc not apparently such very 
modem devices as we arc apt to imagine. 


< 



Some Problems of the Ancient Indian Republics 


Walter Rubin 


1. History and political importance of the topic 

Since the times of the battles of Marathon and Salamis, the Greek writers, and 
later on the Romans and other Europeans, spread the onesided idea of the fun¬ 
damental contrast between oriental despotism and occidental liberty. Under the 
impression of this long tradition, an official of the East India Company like 
Alexander Dow wrote in 1768 of the general despotism m India and Asia (with 
the exception of gentile-patriarchal teudal Arabs and Afghans) 1 . What he had ob¬ 
served in India was the feudal despotism of the Moghuls. Fifty years later, in 1818, 
•lames Mill claimed that Indian ^despotism followed the Asiatic model and con¬ 
demned it as “a contrivance extremely simple and rude” 2 . Meanwhile the German 
philosopher, G. W. F. Hegel, taught he students, from 1822 on in a similar way 
that “in India the most arbitrary, the worst and most disgraceful despotism is at 
home”, and worse than in other parts of Asia where despotism evokes at least the 
protest of the peoples •*. 

But ancient Greek and Roman writers also recorded quite different observations 
made by Alexander the Great and his companions. They had witnessed in North- 
Western India some peoples who were not subject to kings or despots. At the time 
of A. Dow’s above-mentioned book, it was the learned German historian J. F. 
Kleuker who stressed the point that ih India in general the soil belonged to the 
king (according to Strabo) and that this was similar to Egyptian despotism, hut 
that on the other hand, according to the Greeks, some Indians were free and not 

1 A. Dow'. Esq., Abhandlungen zur Erlduterung der Oeschichte, Religion und Stoats- 
verfassvng von Hindostan. aus dem Enghschen ubersptzt. Leipzig. 1773, I, pp. 65 
sqq., added to his Die Oeschichte von Hindostan, Leipzig. 1772/73 (The History 
of Jndostan. London. 1768). Cf. W. Ruben, Karl Marx uber Indien (1853) und 
die I ndienhteratvr vor ihm, Wise. Ztschr. d. Humboldt-Universitat zu Berlin, 
Ups.- ii. sprachwiSB. Reihe Nr. 2, Jg. Ill, 1053/54. p. 74; E. Windisch, Oeschichte 
der Sanskrit-Philologie und indischen Altertumskunde, StraOburg, 1017,1, pp. iisq. 
- J. Mill, The History of British India, 2nd ed. London, 1820, I, p. 175 sq. Cf. 
Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, ed.by C. H. Philips. London, 1061, p. 210. 
Mill was Utilitarian. 

G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophic der WeUgeschtchte, Leipzig, 1044, II, p. 360. Cl. 
W. Ruben, Hegel uber die Philosophic der Inder, Asiatica, Leipzig, 1054, p. 563. 
Hegel's anti-Indian attitude is severely criticised by H. v. Glasenapp, Das 
1 ndienbild deutscher Denker, (Stuttgart, I960, pp. 30 sqq. 
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subject to kings 4 . In 1830 another German scholar, P. von Bohlen, went a step 
further and declared that the Greeks mentioned some ancient Indian “demo* 
cracies” and “free (autonomoi) states”, namely the Arattas which meant ardshtraa, 
states without kings, but that these were only exceptions which “the books ip 
Sanskrit did not know or seemed to ignore” '*. In 1847 Christian Lassen began to 
publish the most comprehensive German work of the 19th century about Ancient 
India, in which he also mentioned the Arattas and other kingleBS peoples in con* 
nection with Alexander’s campaign 1 6 ’. In contrast to von Bohlen he knew some 
epic sources describing their kingless organisation 7 * 9 . 

On the other hand, it was the famous English indologist George Tumour who 
in 1838 published some translations of and commentaries to ancient Buddhist 
texts describing the life of Buddha and occasionally referring to the state of the 
Licchavis with their type of aristocracyBut because he mentioned their raias 
and uparajas C. Lassen could not reconcile Turner’s description of the Licchavis 
wjth the ancient Greek fragments about the kingless states in northwestern India. 
He thought that the Licchavi state was unique In 1897 Richard Fick was perhaps 
the first to identify the “oligarchical constitutions” of the Licchavis, (for which he 
quoted Lassen) with that of the Sakyas (for which he quoted Oldenberg) 10 and 
that of the ancient Greeks, using especially Megasthenes. But he did not believe 
that these so-called “poleis autonomoi ” were republics. He was of the opinion that 
in these states the relatives of the king participated in the government to such an 
extent that monarchy became oligarchy 11 12 . H. Oldenberg in 1881 had described the 
S&kyas as one of the small aristocratic states on the border of the big monarchies, 
their king being only the ‘primus inter pares’ among his fellow landowning aristo¬ 
crats. The S&kyas reminded him of some Rajput families (described by Sleeman) 
who defended their independence successfully against neighbouring kings u . In the 
same year when Fick’s book appeared H. Zimmer dealt with the question whether 
states of this republican type already existed in Vedic times; two years earlier in 
1895 Foy had raised the same point; both were quoted by Fick. 

Thus the field was prepared for T. W. Rhys Davids who in 1903 (and later again 
in 1922) 13 gave a great deal of material from Buddhist sources about what he 

4 HolweUa merkwurdige hiatoriaoha Nachnchten von Hindoatan und Bengalen, aus dem 
Englisohen .. . mit Anmerkung von J. F. Kleuker, Leipzig, 1778, p. 601. Cf. Ruben 
(above note 1) p. 72. 

: * P. von Bohlen, Daa alte Indian, Konigsberg, 1830, II, p. 42. 

6 C. Lassen, Indiache Altertumakunde , Leipzig, 1874, ed. II, p. 2, p. 166. 

7 Ibid. I (1867), p. 073. 

* J. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal II (1838), p. 003 (quoted by Jayaswal. 
Hindu Polity , p. 45). Cf. Windisch. loc. cit., p. 110. 

9 Lassen, loc. cit. II, p. 86. 

10 H. Oldenberg, Buddha, Berlin, 1881, p. 101. 

" R. Fiok, Die sociale Oliederung itn nordbatlichen Indian zu Buddhaa Zait, Kiel, 
1807, pp. 80 sq. 

12 H. Oldenberg, Buddha, 7th ed. 1020, pp. 116—118. 
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called the ten “clans" or “republics" of Buddha’s time, the Liochavis, S&kyas, 
Mallas etc. in the Ganges valley and “tribes” mentioned by Megasthenes as living 
in the Northwest. He made the remark that the contrast between monarchies and 
republics m ancient India reminded him “of the political situation at about the 
same period in Greeoe”. Rhys Davids’ as well as Oldenberg’s conception was accep¬ 
ted by many scholars, such as L. de La Vall6c Poussin, who called the Licohavis a 
“clan f6odal ou, comme dit Rhys Davids, rtpublicain” 14 , and spoke with Oldenberg 
of the ‘primus inter pares’ among the Sfikyas, “these Rajputs" of Oldenberg 15 . 
Rhys Davids especially, since he wrote in English, became important for Indian 
historians in constrast to the Germans. 

First of all K. P. Jayaswal, under the influence of T. W. Rhys Davids, from 1912 
on stressed the importance of the topic of the ancient Indian republics. It was the 
time when Indian modern life was developing, when in connection with the move 
ment for swadeshi and swaraj, terrorism swept over India, when in December 
1912 the life of the Viceroy, Lord Harding, was threatened l6 , when Lokamanya 
Tilak had just finished writing his famous Gxtdrahasya in prison in Mandalay, when 
the colonial government in 1911 had been forced to reunite Bengal which had been 
partitioned in 1905 17 , while, on the other hand, the Congress, not yet led by Gandhi, 
reiterated older objections and suggestions, and complained about the non-removal 
of defects mentioned in previous resolutions *8. Yet this was only three years after 
R. Shama Shastri had published the text of the ArthaSastra in 1909. 

K. P. Jayaswal dedicated his book “to the memory of the republican Vrishpis, 
Kathas, Vais&las and S&kyas who announced philosophies of freedom from devas, 
death, cruelty and caste". But he said that he wrote his book in order to propagate 
the future independent Indian Republic He gave it the subtitle of “A con¬ 
stitutional'history of India in Hindu times", and spoke only in very vague terms 
about the reformation of Hindu society, about the glory of the constitutional 
progress mode by the Hindus and about the Golden Age of India that lay in the 
future, not in the past 19 . He dealt not only with the ancient Indian republics but 
with the monarchies aB well in order to show their non-despotic features. Never¬ 
theless he wrote as a liberal patriot, and none of the Indian and foreign historians of 
India could avoid taking Jayaswal’s material and arguments into consideration. 

11 Buddhist India. London. 1903; Cambridge History of India, Cambridge, 1922; I, 
pp. 174 sqq. 

L. de La Vall6e Poussin. Indo-europiens et Indo-iraniens , L'Inde jusque vers 
300 a. J.—C.. Paris. 1936, nouvelle Edition, p. 231. 

15 Ibich, p. 226. 

1,1 G. Haidar, Revolutionary Terrorism, in: Studies in the Bengal Renaissance, ed. by 
A. Gupta, Jadavpur. 1958, p. 244. 

17 This was a success of the boycott movement from 1906 to 1911 (R. P. Dutt, 
Indien heute und morgen, Berlin, 1958, p. 151) 

18 P. Sitaramaya, The History of the Indian National Congress, I, Bombay, 1946, 
p. 27) 

19 K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, 3rd ed.. Bangalore, 1955, pp. 352 sq 
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The standpoint of the historians differs according to their political ideas. Thus 
Jayaswal in 1961 was criticised by R. C. Majumdar for his “extravagant claims’* 
because he “sought to prove that not only a constitutional form of Government, 
but the entire parliamentary system, including the Address to the Throne and 
Voting of Grants, was prevalent in ancient India”-* 0 . Similar objeetions, which are 
to a certain extent true, had been raised already by B. K. Sarkar in 1922 21 who did 
not want to see the importance of ancient Indian democratic traditions over- 
stressed, fearing the “spiritual conquest of Asia by Eur-Ameriea, from Washington 
and Adam Smith to Karl Marx and Lenin”--. 

On the other hand, one can easily understand that a colonialist historian like 
Vincent A. Smith in 1904 did less than justiee to the ancient Indian anti-despotic 
tradition. In his comprehensive Early History of India he mentioned the Lic- 
chavis and Sakyas as clans without describing their interesting type of govern¬ 
ment 22 . He spoke of the “independent tribes” like the Kathaioi etc., conquered by 
Alexander, and of the “clans of brave agriculturists, enjoying an admirable system 
of aristocratic government” beyond the Hyphasis (Beas) 24 . He also characterised 
the Yaudheyas and M&drakas, the successors of the Kathaioi etc. in the Gupta- 
period as “tribal republics” 2 '*. But he did not malfc clear whether he wanted to hint 
at Borne kind of political evolution when he used the terms clan, tribe and tribal 
republic in this connection, neither did he stress the importance of these non- 
monarchical states for the development of Ancient India K P. Jayaswal in later 
editions of his book had to criticise the opinion of Smith that such tribes were of 
Tibetan descent 20 and were frontier states of the Gupta empire 27 , since both of 
these ideas suggested that the Indian states proper had been purely monarchical. 

Etienne Lamotte, the well-known Belgian buddhologist, writing in 1958, was 
even briefer on the “republican states” as he called the Liechavis, &akyas etc. of 
Buddha’s time, only mentioning that Buddha was inspired to organise his monks 
along the lines of these republics- 0 *. 

The German buddhologist E. Waldschmidt in 1950 described the Sakyas and 
Liechavis, as well as the peoples of the Northwest in Alexander’s time, as small, 
aristocratic free states, and at the same time clans of warriors with oligarchical 
forms of government, going into much more detail then Lamotte" 1 . He added in 
a completely abstract way that states m ancient India “begin and decay; the 
different forms of states: monarchy, aristocracy, republic follow each other, the 

Philips (cf. above note 2). p. 423. 

21 B. K. Sarkar, The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus, Leipzig, 1922, 
p. 150. 

22 Ibid., p. 154. 

21 V. A. Smith, The Early History of India , Oxford. 1904, p. 26, pp. 30 sq. 

24 Ibid., pp. 64 sq., pp. 86 Bq. Ibid., p. 250. 

2<i K. P. Jayaswal, loc. cit., pp. 170 sqq. 27 Ibid., p. 159. 

fi. Lamotte, Histoire du Bouddhisme Indten, Louvain, 1958, pp. 10 sq. 

20 E. Waldschmidt, Oeschichte des indischen Altertums (Bruckmanns Weltgeschichte, 
Geschichte Asians, Munchen, 1950), pp. 28 sq., p. 43. 
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Struggle for power begins”-" 1 . Such a remark, by the way. does not make it suf¬ 
ficiently clear whether Waldsehmidt wants to distinguish between aristocracies and 
republics or how, nor does it suggest, to the reader the importance or the character 
of the struggle between monarchical and non-monarchic-al states in ancient India. 
On the contrary, one is given the false impression that such struggle is something 
natural. Four years later, Waldsehmidt described the ISukyas as ‘‘the free state 
governed by the aristocratic association of clans of &ilkyas” under the 'primus 
inter pares’, the president of the assembly of the nristneratie leading tanks* 1 
Similarly he described the Licchavis and interpreted their thousands of "raj a hr" 
as "barons” who had their manorial estates and their bodies of retainersjust as 
if the society of ancient India in Buddha’s time bore a feudal character. 

In their main outlines there art* two different interpretations of the so-called 
ganas or samghas, one as tribes or clans, the other as republics. tlu* first meaning a 
gentile society of quite archaic type, typical for prehistoric times: the second a 
state characteristic of historic times. Bhandarkar in 1913 spoke of the Malava tribe: 
Fleet in 1915 used the same translation for gana. But Thomas criticised Fleet and 
followed Jayaswal who saw in the ijanus not a gentile but a political institution, as 
Thomas wrote. However, he interpreted gana - curiously enough - not as "re¬ 
public" but as "goyermng body "‘or * senate” 11 of the tribe, rightly distinguishing 
between the masses of tlu* people* and the ruling body .-It seems that R C. Majumdar 
in 1919 was of a similar opinion, dealing with gana as "corporate life” 34 . But 
Malblasekara in 1937/38 accepted Jayaswal’s interpretation of the ganas as re¬ 
publics, probably with a leader elected from time to time, and Kano in 1946 and 
Agrawala in 1953 followed the same line- 1 ’*. 

S. A. Dangp in 1942/43 was right in stressing the point that already in the 
period of occupation of the Ganges valley by the Vedie peoples, their Btage of 
gentile tribes had passed away. They changed over to "military democracies” and 
aristocracies, giving up classless society and forming states for the protection and 
the development of private property. But according to Dange strong states of 
slaveholders were then only slowly developing (he may be thinking of Magadha in 
Buddha’s time), and therefore some gana-mmghas continued until they were later 
on swallowed up by monarchies. In this connection he does not translate the term 
papa, but he speaks of ganas which in the time of A lexander still lived in the happy con - 
dition of a primitive communist stage, although one would not have expected that-"' 

•*> Ibid., p. 18. 

1,1 E. Waldsehmidt. Jndien in vedtscher und fruhbuddhistischer Zett, Historia Mundi, 
Berlin, 1954, p. 544 

32 Ibid., p. 547. 

33 D. Chattopadhyaya, Lokayata, New Delhi, 1059, p. 153. 

34 Ibid., p. 468. 

33 Ibid., p. 47 i about Malalasekara. — P. V. Kane, History of Dharmadastra III, Poona, 
t946,p. 87. — V. S. Agrawala, India as known to Pan ini, Lucknow, 1953, pp. 424 sqq. 
M S- A. Dange, India from primitive Communism to Slavery, New Delhi. 1956 (3rd. 
ed.), pp. 147 sq. 
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In contrast to Dange, B. C. Law, who had studied the ganas for several decades, 
wrote the relevant chapter in the second volume of the ‘History and Culture of the 
Indian People’, calling them “autonomous dans with a non-monarchical (re¬ 
publican or oligarchical) form of government”, or shorter, “republicans” 37 , hinting 
at the same time at the similar political development in Greece. Further R. C. 
Majumdar, also a veteran in the discussion of this problem, added in the same vol¬ 
ume the interpretation of the ganas as aristocracies 3 **, reminding the reader of the 
“strong resemblance to the Cleisthenian constitution of Athens”, insofar as accor¬ 
ding to his opinion “the Licchavi State was divided into a number of small ad¬ 
ministrative units, the heads of which composed the supreme assembly at the 
centre” (i. a. the 7707 rajas). These units, he believes, were local, no longer gentile, 
as were the units in Cleisthenes’ constitution'-*. He gives no proof however for 
this interpretation. 

In 1954 A. L. Basham wrote on “Oligarchies and Republics” taking “republic” 
as a broader term than “oligarchy”, and ending this chapter with the reasonable 
judgement that “modem India may take legitimate pride in the fact that, though 
she may not have had democracies in the modem sense, government by dis¬ 
cussion was by no means unknown in her ancient civilization” 40 . 

In the following year A. S. Altekar 7,1 also dealt Vith the ganas as republics, full of 
the pride which was alluded to by Basham and acknowledged for the first time by 
K. P. Jayaswal. But Altekar was no uncritical follower of Jayaswal. 

In 1956 D. D. Kosambi preferred the concept of tribes as the organisations 
opposed to kingdoms in ancient India 42 , and he distinguished between four kinds 
of tribes: 1. those which did not speak an Aryan language; 2. those that preserved 
thoir own language but already had contact with Aryans, 3. Aryans constituting 
an oligarchy which exploited £udra helots 43 ; and 4. the brahmanised tribes under 
chiefs who had virtually absolute power (kingdoms) 44 . Kosambi did not touch on 
the importance of democratic tradition or an analogy with Greece. 

In 1957 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri gave a much fuller account of the “republics” 
mainly following the views of Jayaswal 45 , although he also speaks of them once as 
"tribes” 


;7 The Ayr >>f Jmpenal Unity, ed. by K. M. Munshi, Bombay, 1951, pp. 2 sq. 

■ h Ibid., p. J 7 

• l " Ibid., p 332 

40 A. L. Kanham. The Wonder that was India, London, 1954, pp. 96sqq. 

41 A. S Altekar. State and Government in Ancient India, Banaras, 1955, pp. 99—128, 
chapter VI. Republics. 

42 D. D Kosambi. An Introduction to the Study of Indian History. Bombay. 1956, 
p. 135 nr. 0,2. tribes and kingdoms. 

41 Ibid., p. 143: e. g. the Mallas. 

44 Ibid., pp. 140 sq. 

v ‘ A Comprehensive History of India, vol. II, ed by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Bombay- 
('alcutta-Madras. 1957, pp. 116 sqq. 

*<• Ibid., p. 131. 
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On the other hand, in 1959 Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, following Dange and 
Kosambi, treated the ganas as tribes, criticising Jayaswal with arguments which 
do not seem quite convincing 47 . He writes that the 1 'ultra-democratic ganas were 
but tribal societies, or, as in later literatures, only the more or less degenerate 
forms of these”*8. 

In 1961 R. Thapar dealt briefly with the “tribal republics", in the sense of 
Jayaawal, which she thought were, according to the Artha&astra, partly governed 
by titular rajas' 1 *. But she also speaks of “tribes with an oligarchical system of 
government" 50 and of the “independent towns" of tne Greek authors, interpreting 
this as based on a misunderstanding, in so far as in the Panjab in Alexander's time 
there were some towns “where neither the king nor any important representative 
of the king wps in residence" and which therefore looked to the Greeks like 'in¬ 
dependent towns’ 51 . 

This survey, which contains the names of some of the most famous historians of 
India, is by no means complete, but is sufficient to illustrate how important it is 
to try to bring the problems of the ancient Indian samghas a step nearer solution. 

The quantity and quality of the.sources at our disposal are not ^et sufficient for 
us to appreciate the historical reality of the ancient North-Indian monarchical and 
non-monarchical states. But we can, I think, distinguish between two social tend¬ 
encies which resulted in kingdoms and aristocracies from the time of Buddha to 
that of the Guptas. According to a Jaina-Sutra there were six different types of 
non-monarchical states 52 , but the A rthaMstra deals with only two types. During the 
millennium from ciroa 600 B. C. to 400 A. D., the form of government of several 
of these states muBt have changed considerably under influences both from within 
and without. But a detailed history for the moment being impossible, only some 
problems will be dealt with here. 


2. The relation between Brahmins and K§atriyas 

Since G. Lassen in 1847 analysed the account of the fight between Parasur&ma 
and Arjuna K&rttavirya and between Vasi^tha and Vi6v&mitra, when the mytho¬ 
logical kings took cows by force from Brahmins^ 3 , and since R. Garbe in 1903 
stressed the importance of Kgatnyas like Buddha and K?sna for the history of 
Indian religion, as Kgatriyas whose wisdom surpassed, according to Garbe 54 , that 

47 D. Chattopadhyaya (cf. note 33 above), pp. 153 sqq. 

4 ** Ibid., p. 154. 

40 R. Thapar, AAoka and the decline of the Mauryas . Oxford University Press, 1961, 
pp. 94 Bq. 

50 Ibid., p. 121. 51 Ibid., p. 122. 

u Ayarangasutta II, 3, 1, 10, quoted by Jay aswal, loc. cit., p. 84. 

53 C. Lassen loo cit. (note 6 above) I, pp. 705 sqq., pp. 712 sqq. 

54 R. Garbe, Die Weisheit dee Brahmanen oder des Kriegers ? in his book: Beitr&ge 
zur indischen Kulturgeechichte, Berlin, 1903, pp. 1 sqq. 
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of the Brahmins of their time ana environment, the significance of this struggle of 
the two highest varnas is, little by little, becoming clearer. Krgpa belonged to the 
samgha of the Vr*Qis; Buddha to the Sftkyas. Among the Sftkyas, in contrast to 
the kingdoms, the Brahmins were not recognised as the first varna. This is made 
abundantly clear in the famous third Sutra of the Dighanikdya which describes the 
position of the proud Brahmin, Ambattha, who was despised by the Sakya Ksa- 
triyas v *. Among the Vp^is, the Brahmins played no role in the biography of 
Krsna. His heroic deeds were meant to protect his people, especially the herdsmen 
in the forests around Mathura against demons, quite in contrast to the deeds of 
Rama who protected brahmanical ascetics against demons in the South Indian 
forests and the adventures of Yudhi$thira who migrated from Brahmin to Brah¬ 
min during his long tour through the forests of Northern India-'* 0 . The only Brahmin 
of any importance in Kr?pa's life was his teacher Sandipani who lived in Benares 
and not among the Vr§ni samgha. Similarly, Mah&vira, the founder of Jainism, 
was a Ksatriya of the Licchavi samgha and not a Brahmin. Thus these three 
famous reformers and founders of anti-orthodox, anti-vedic and in thiB sense anti- 
hrahmanical religions, were Ksatriyas. originatipg from samghas. 

On the other hand, Brahmins since the times-of the Brahmanas were regarded 
as indispenaible for kings. At least some Brahmins’claimed with Aitareyabrdhmana 
(VIII. 24) that the gods would not accept the offerings of a king himself; he there¬ 
fore needed a Brahmin as his purohita’' 7 . A Brahmin had to anoint a Ksatriya 
king, and king and purohita were related by ritual with one another like husband 
and wife. Brahmins also played some rAle among the samghas, but when it was 
described in Buddhist texts how the Licchavi kings had their upardja (heir appa¬ 
rent), senapati (general) and bhandagiirika (treasurer), no purohita was included 
in the list. Brahmins were the power which restricted despotic tendencies in 
ancient Indian kings, because Brahmins were the preservers and interpreters of 
dharma which according to brahmanical tradition stood higher even than kings. 
But Brahmins in their books about dharma did not even mention samghas; on the 
contrary, they assured their readers and disciples again and again that states 
without a king decayed. Thus Brahmins became the ideologists of the ancient 
Indian kingdom in contrast to Buddha, Mah&vlra and Kr?na, the ideologists of the 
samghas. Of courae, there were differences among brahmanical authors. The poli¬ 
tical importance of the Brahmin as the decisive adviser of the king in Manu’s 
Dharmahastra is greater than that of the purohita in Kautalya’s Arthaiastra. But 
even Kautalya, being a Brahmin himself and one of the most convinced ideo¬ 
logists of monarchy, teaches that the purohita, the ftvig and dcarya should reoeive 
the highest salary equal to that of the senapati, the yuvaraja, the queen mother 
and the queen* 8 , and he advises the king to give hrahmadeyas to these priests and 
to some other irotriyas 59 (incidentally not to Ksatriyas, see below). 

33 Quoted by Oldenberg-^ef. note 12 above), p. 117; cf. Jayaswal. loc oit., p. 44. 

3,1 W. Ruben, Waldabenteuer des tndischen epischen Hetden, Berlin, pp> 36 sqq. 

37 W. Ruben, Begtnn der Philosophic m Indien, Berlin. 1955. pp. 45 sq. 

38 Arthaiastra of Kautilya, ed. J. Jolly, Lahore, 1923, pra. 91,4. 
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Since the times of the oldest U pant fads, since Janasruti gave a village to the 
Brahmin Raikva according to Ch&ndogyopauifad (IV 2,4), and since King Janaka 
offered his people and himself to Yfijnavalkya in Bfhaddranyakopanifad (IV 2,4), 
in other words, ever since the ancient Indian monarchy began to develop, these 
“gifts to Brahmins” were usual. By them the Brahmin obtained directly from the 
peasants the annual part of the harvest which the peasants of the village originally 
had had to deliver to the king's storehouse. This was more profitable for the Brah- 
min than to wait for occasional gifts which the king might now and then bestow 
from the same storehouse filled by the peasants of his kingdom 

The ancient Indian Brahmins in general preferred villages to towns, partly, 
perhaps, because as village priests and thanks to such brahmadeyaa they had close 
contact with the villagers and lived on these poor, illiterate people, who believed in 
the magic of the Brahmin and in the dharma. the spiritual heritage of the monar¬ 
chical. Brahmins which contained some anti-despotic and therefore popular ele¬ 
ments. On the other hand, Buddhists and Jainas generally preferred towns to 
villages, although for what reason we do not yet know. 

We also do not yet know enough about ancient India in general, nor about the 
distinction to be made between*Brahmins and K§atriyas and their respective 
roles in aamghas and kingdoms puch as is hinted at by the scanty material sum¬ 
marized above. For instance it is at the present time impossible to decide whether 
or not Brahmins were given brahmadeya* in aamghas , and if they were, whether in 
the same quantity as in kingdoms. Wo can only state that there were two opposite 
tendencies, which, to one degree or another, here and there appeared in the two 
types of ancient Indian states, monarchical and non-monarchical. 


3. The relation between the king and K$atriyas 

In the different kingdoms the position of tbe king was more or less despotic. 
In the aamghas the differences among their respective kings and their roles were 
even more complicated. King Suddhixlana, the father of Buddha, is nowadays 
regarded only as a ‘primus inter pares’, and there was in Buddha’s time also the 
king of the Sakyas, Bhaddaya. But how these two kings stood in relation to each 
other is not yet certain 00 . The Sakyas, presumably the adult male &akya K?atriyas, 
gathered in the assembly house (samsthdgara) in Kapilavastu, the capital, under a 
president (mahanaman) to discuss and decide political questions 01 The role of the 
“king” in such meetings is not described in the old texts. The Brahmin Ambattha 
(see above) was laughed at by the Sakyas and their sons m the same assembly 
house. This late assembly of Ksatnyas has been connected by historians with 
archaic assemblies of tribesmen in Rgvedic times; and the fact that in sarnghas 


^ Ibid., pra. 19.8. 

w Altekar. loc. cit.. pp. 112 sq. — B. Breloer. Die Bakyas. ZDMG 94, 1940, p. 287. 
1,1 Breloer, loc. cit., p. 285. 
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not all the freemen of a tribe but only Ksatriyas met is important, and corre¬ 
sponds to the general development from tribe to state 'which had been taking place 
meanwhile. But even thus the aamgha* with this assembly of gentile aristocracy 
preserved certain democratic features in contrast to the kingdoms of that time. 

Krona was not the king of his samgha ; Kamsa and UgraBena are mentioned as 
such in his lifetime 62 . But Krona is called in the Mahabharata, yanamulckya (head) 
of the VfSQis, their istnro and guru 63 , bearing a heavy burden (that of leading the 
Vrspis). He is responsible for the welfare of the Vpjnis’; they depend on him 64 . 
Described in these terms his position looks similar to that of a king. But in the 
same part of the epic he complains of his weak position among the V^gis. Although 
he looks like the isvara, he is in reality the slave of his relatives; he receives only 
half of what he should receive (whatever that means) and has to accept their 
insults 63 . Strength is always associated with his brother Saipkarsapa (not with 
Krona); delicacy with his brother Gada; and his son Pradyumna is proud of his 
beauty. Thus Krona has no companion, and the other powerful Vronis are dan¬ 
gerous to approach. There were two mighty rival Vrsnis in particular, AkrQra and 
Ahuka, who fought one another. Krona, standing between them, wished for the 
victory of one without the defeat of the other* He asked Naroda for advice, and 
this wise mythological Brahmin answered that l\c, Krsna, was responsible for the 
internal struggle among the Vronis 06 . Nftrada recommended that Krona should 
use the weapon of always feeding his relatives as well n« he could, +he weapon of 
self-restraint, of honesty, of honouring everybody according to his merits, and of 
sweet speech which appeases the heart, mind and speech of his opponents. Krona, 
the responsible leader of the gana, should UBe intelligence and patience, self- 
control and openhanded ness to avoid a rupture in the (java, because dissension 
would lead to its destruction 

This rare chapter, written by a man who was in favour of yanas, explained their 
main difficulty, namely that they were always threatened by dissension among the 
member- Ksatriyas because they were not united under the leadership of a king as 
the K$atriyas of kingdoms were. Hence he advised the leader of the gana to use 
kindness and tolerance, since he had not the power to unite the nobility by other 
means (see be.iow) as kings did. The author wants to show that even the hefo and 
god Krona, net to mention an average human ganamulchya, was helpless when 
confronted with a struggle among his own relatives. To him a successful gana 
seemed an unattainable ideal. Thus a Brahmin like N&rada had to give the only 
possible advice, namely, that a leader had to behave in a democratic manner in 
direct contrast to a despot. 

1,2 W. Ruben, Krishna, Istanbul. 1943. p. 131. 

Ul Mahabharata (cnt. ed. Poona) XII. 82, dlokas 25,5 and 31. 

1,4 Ibid. &lokas 23. 25 and 29 
u '* Ibid, sloka 5. 

**• Ibid, glokas 14—17, which are difficult to understand, although Jayaswal, loc. cit.. 

pp. 358 sq. has tried to translate them. Cf. Ruben (above note 62), p. 31 sq. about 

fighting in Krona’s family. As regards Pradyumna’s beauty cf. below note 79. 
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In another passage of the epic 87 full of sympathy for ganas, the Kgatriya 
Bhi$ma warns the reader against the greed of the raja [of the gana], because if he 
does not give liberally, the gana will become impatient, and the greed of the one 
and the impatience of the others will bring both to a bitter end, to the disruption of 
the gana and to its destruction; for enemies will easily destroy a disunited gana. 
Wise men who listen to one another should lead the gana. When the ganas restrain 
sons and brothers they prosper. But when in the joint families or dynasties of 
the Ksatriyag fighting starts and experienced men take no notice, the families 
will perish as well as the gana. This is the danger from within (the gana\, where 
all (K$atriyas) are equal by birth and by nobility. But in exertion, intelligence, 
beauty and wealth they are not equal. Therefore yanas can be split by enemies, 
by causing dissension and by bribes. Wise heroes should become the leaders of 
the gana; they alone should be members of the council, and not all the members 
of the gana; only a few can guard its secrets. One easily recognises the same fea¬ 
tures of liberality, struggles within the families and the leadership of tolerant, 
wise men that appear in the previous chapter of the epic. 

In both chapters kings of the ganas are mentioned but without any details as 
to their position. As regards the V^pis, the Arthasastra expressly calls them a 
samghaP but the brahmanical .tradition of Kp?na does not. it seems that the 
Brahmin editors of the Harivamsa and Brahmapurdna (being like the Brahmins in 
general in favour of monarchy) eliminated all allusions to this form of government 
among the Vf§#is which may have existed in the older Krsna-saga In the Brah- 
mapurana it is only mentioned that when Kfsna had killed the devilish despot 
Kamsa he freed Ugrasena from imprisonment and anointed him in his own king¬ 
dom 80 . This is supposed to mean that Kamsa had dethroned and imprisoned his 
own father Ugrasena, and that Kfsna restored Ugrasena to his kingdom after 
killing the despotic usurper Kamsa, who had also imprisoned Kisnu’s father and 
mother. Thus Krsiju was an idealised slayer of despots, just as one might expect of 
the hero of a samgha. 

During Krona’s lifetime there must have been fierce struggles in his samgha, as 
he complained in the above quoted chapter of the Mahabhdrala , according to this 
epic, at the end of Krsua’s life the Vj-snis simply killed one another down to the 
last man — a terrible example of dissension 70 . 

The motif that Kf^na did not become king of his samgha needed some mytho¬ 
logical explanation, or so the Brahmin editors of the epic thought, and they re¬ 
lated that Yayati had once cursed the Yadavas (Kfspa’s family) that they might 
never become kings 71 . Thus Kfsna made Ugrasena king (see above) but later on 
must have thought better of it. When he felt helpless on account of the intrigues 

87 Mbh. XII, 108 crit. ed. Poona. 

68 Arthaiastra (of. note 58) pra. 3, 13. 

60 Brahmapurana 194, 9; not so in Harivamsa 

70 It is also to be remembered that Krmria fought on the side of the Papdavas, but 

his army on that of the Kauravas. 

71 W. Ruben (above note 82), pp. 26 and 132. 
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of his relatives, he must have thought of taking the king's power for himself in¬ 
stead of being only the ganamukkya. In this difficult situation Mftrada advised him 
The kingdom which one has got by his own power, one (i. e. K^pa) has delivered 
to somebody else (i. e. to Ugrasena), may be for some special purpose or out of 
love for him or out of abhorrence of his enemies; this kingdom now has taken 
roots (in Ugrasena) and can by no means be taken back from him and Babhru (?). 
especially not by Kj^na, if he wants not to disunite the relatives 72 . 

In the HarivatnAa 71 another version is given. KfSQa, having slain Kaipsa and 
now staying in the house of his father, feels regret and thinks of consoling the 
widows of Karps*, the townspeople and the guilds ( t) of Mathur&. Then Ugrasena 
leads the Yadus int-o (Rama’s house) and declares in the gathering of the Yadus 7 * 
that-Krepa has restored the family of the Yadus, that the people, the twice-born, 
the ministers and the army are his and also the treasure, the cereals, the jewels and 
clothes which will be wanted by the people employed by Krspa. Ugrasena wants to 
go as an ascetic into the forest. But Kftp* rejects his offer, because he did not kill 
Kaipsa in order to become king himself. He is not interested in becoming king; he 
transfers the kingdom to Ugrasena and consecrates him on the spot. 

Instead of this meeting of only the Yadu family (or clan) one expects a meeting 
of the whole Vf^pi sawgha; not merely a dialogue between Ugrasena and Kf^pa 
but a discussion among all the nobles of the samgha, which should be held in the 
samsthagara (see above about the S&kyas) instead of in the house of Krspa or his 
father. In the brahmanical tradition of Kf$pa no democratic procedure has been 
described such as is preserved in that of R&ma, the other avaldra of Vi$pu and 
slayer of the despot Ravapa, when he was elected heir-apparent. 

Rama’s father, king Dasaratha, when he became old. wanted R&ma as his 
successor, and the Brahmins, the leaders of the army, the people of the town of 
Ayodhy& and of the villages felt what DasarathA wanted. They gathered, dis¬ 
cussed. came to an unanimous agreement and proposed to the king that R&ma 
should be enthroned as heir-apparent 75 . In the actual versions of the epic this 
procedure has been greatly enlarged. Here Dasaratha first comes to a decision with 
his councillors. Then the king invites the princes of several towns and countries to 
a splendid gathering and tells them that he has grown old and wants his son R&ma 
to become heir-apparent They applaud him, and then only the Brahmins etc. (see 
above) gather, which does not seem very logical 7,1 At all events, this assembly of 
all the people of Ayodhyft for the election of the heir-apparent would have been 
much more democratic than the assembly of the Yadus m Kf^pa’s case, if only we 
could trust the epic tradition. It is not likely that in the period of the centuries 

72 Mbh. XII. 15-17. 

71 HartvamAa, Vishnuparva 32, 16 sqq. 

74 Yadusamaadi : ibid. 17. 

W. Ruben. Studten zur Textgeschiehte des Rama y ana. Stuttgart, 1936, p. 215. 

*1. 16. 

7b W. Ruben, Das Pailcatantra und seine Morallehre. Berlin, 1959, p. 249; of. D. 

Chattopadhyaya (note 33 above), p. 601. 
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around the beginning of the Christian era when the epic acquired its present form, 
such an election of a king was practised, especially not in a kingdom; and nobody 
claims that Rftma belonged to a gana. This election of Rftma looks, therefore, like a 
romantic idealisation of an old custom which had already nearly disappeared in 
Rgyedic times 77 , when among the Vedic tribes towns did not yet exist and such 
assemblies as depicted in the Rdmayana were impossible. They may have oc¬ 
curred in aamghaa. 

Some kind of election of kings, it would seem, was practised also in later times. 
According to Strabo, Onesicritus stated that the Kathayans in North-West India, 
apparently a kind of aamgha, elected the handsomest man among them as their 
king 718 - In this connection one should not overlook the fact that Pradyumna 
boasted of his beauty (cfr. above) and that Dasaratha and the assembled people 
wanted Rama to become king, among other reasons because he looked as lovely as 
the moon and had a beautiful body, nice eyebrows and long eyes 79 . Of the Katha¬ 
yans, Arrian and Curtius tell us that they defended their town against enemies from 
behind their waggons 80 . Before the city, on a low hill, they lay encamped behind 
their waggons, which, by encircling the hill in three rows, protected their camp 
with a triple barricade This refhinds us of very ancient Aryan customs and of 
the herdsmen of the V^iji aamgha in the Kr$na-epic who nomadized with their 
carts drawn by bulls; when they reached a place in the forest where they wanted to 
stay for some time, they arranged the carts like a crescent 83 The Kathayans of the 
time o^ Alexander may therefore have preserved and developed some archaic 
features similar to such strongholds of carts and the election of kings 

In the actual description of Rftma’s election it is said that king Dasaratha 
invited other kings (see above) 80 . These kings must be regarded as Ksatnyas of his 
kingdom, because foreign kings could not have a vote m the election of the heir- 
apparent- of Ayodhya. This terminology is surprising in the case of a kingdom It 
seems that the poet, who in his epic revived the ancient custom of the king’s 
election, was eager to depict the king of Ayodhya as a ‘primus inter pares’, not as 
a despot. But he went on to descrihe him as a despot, who shortly after cared no 
more for the decision of the assembly but under the influence of his favourite wife, 
Kaikeyl, decided entirely alone to anoint his second son Bharata as heir-apparent 
This, according to the poet, was the Bin which caused the death of the king and 

77 Jayaswal. loc. cit., p. 12. 

78 Nilakanta Sasi-n, loc. eit.. p 124 according to Strabo Cf Jayaswal. p 00 
70 W. Ruben (note 75 above), pp. 207 sqq. 41 8*. 57*. 9*. 64*. Cfr. note 66. 

80 Jayaswal, loc eit-.. p 69; Nilakanta Sastri, loe eit.. p. 124. 

81 J. W. McCnndle, The Invasion of India of Alexander the (treat, Westminster, 1896. 
p. 116. 

m W. Rau. Stoat und Geeellschaft im alien Indierf, Wiesbaden. 1957, p. 54, about 
nomadising Aryans. — Bhagavatapurana X, p 11. p 35, W. Ruben, Etsen- 
echiniede und D&monen in Indian, Leiden, 1939, p 164. 

* W. Ruben (cf. note 75 above), pp. 212 sqq., ylokas 29*; 82*; 36*; 41*; 47*. These 
stanzas are in the critical edition of Baroda Ram. II, 1, 35; '2 9*; 2, 32*; 13* 40*. 
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the tragic period of Rama’s life in the forest. This poet, who liked to look back on 
old times, treated all the Ksatriyas of the kingdom of Ayodhya as small kings. 
Thin terminology would be more* appropriate to aamghas like that of the Licchavis, 
as will be shown in the following section. 


4. Property in the son 

The licchavis and others are called in Kautalya’s Arthasastra “living on the 
title rd;’a” M . He does not explain this term. Once he uses the shorter form: “having 
the title raja Kautalya did not like the aamghas and intended this term 
ironically: the Licchavi Ksatriyas usurped the title King and behaved like kings 
but. in his opinion, were wrong in doing so. 

A later Mahayana Buddhist text, Lalitavistara, has preserved for us a similar 
criticism of the Licchavi Ksatriyas of the town of Vaigali. The future Buddha is 
sitting in heaven and thinking of his impending birth. In which family is he to be 
born? Certainly in one of Ksatriyas, but it must be a proper one. The Bodhisattva 
is surrounded by Bodhisattvas and Devaputfas who discuss the matter. Among 
the Ksatriya families of the sixteen peoples of India that of the town of Vaisali is 
also discussed, some speaking in favour of it because the town is great and 
prosperous. But their opponents reject the idea because the Ksatriyas of Vais&li 
(i. e. the Licchavis) do not speak to each other in the proper way, do not follow 
the dhurma, do not preserve (the ranks of) the high and middle, ot the old and the 
oldest; each of them thinks ‘I am king! I am king!’, and they do not become the 
disciples of anybody nor do th«*y become righteous. 81 ' In the aamghas there was no 
king, except sometimes a ‘primus inter pares’, all Ksatriyas were pf equal birth 
and rank (see above) Krsna complained about his 1 datives who were proud of 
this and that and made him the leader of the samgha , helpless; Buddha pro¬ 
phesied that the Vfjjis, who were confederates of the Licchavis, could not. be 
defeated by the king of Magadlia so long as (among other points) they were una¬ 
nimous, followed their old, aeeepted dharma and honoured the elders 87 . The 
Licchavis m Lahtavislara, too, were blamed for claiming the position of king for 
every Ksatriya of their gana ; nobody Was v, illing to accept anybody as his teacher 
or spiritual guide. 

There is a third document, presumably of a similar date (about 5th century 
A I).), the introduction (paccuppannavatthu) to Jataka 149, which tells ub that 

M ArthaSastra (of. note 58) pra. J6U 61. 5. raja&ubdopajivin; Jayaswal. loc. cit.. p 
31 (cf. 49) translates they observed (upajiv) the practice ot assuming the title 
rajan. 

85 rajaSabdin , ArthaJastra, loc. cit., 20. 

*•» Lahtamstara (ed. P. L. Vaidya, Darbhanga, 1958) 15, 14—16. Jayaswal, loc. oit.. 

p. 46 translates- “every one wanted to be the next president". 
w elders = mahallakas : Mahaparimrvanasutra (ed. E. Waldschmult, Berlin, 1951), 
pp. 108 sqq.; Jayaswal, loc. cit., pp. 40 sq. 
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Buddha once spoke about a certain bad Licchavi prince. In his time there lived in 
Vais&ll 7707 kingB permanently governing as kings, as many under-kings (upara- 
janas, heirs apparent), as many generals ( sendpatis ) and as many administrators 
of storehouses (bhandagarikas). Among these, one prince (kumdra) was bad and 
was reformed by Buddha himself through moral preaching 86 . This story does not 
criticise the system of government of the Licchavis but relates the facts soberly, 
although the figure 7707 looks exaggerated. If there were four times 7707 Ksa- 
triyas, these 30828 men must have been heads of families with a few hundred 
thousand members, the whole population of the town amounting in this way to a 
million. 

This document proves that the Arthasdstra and Lalilavistara are basically right, 
but it adds an important point: every one of these thousands of kings had his own 
bhandagarika and his own storehouse, and must have had his own landed property 
to fill the storehouse. These smaller or bigger estates certainly consisted of a 
number of villages each. Moreover each of these small rajas had his own troops, all 
of them together presumably forming the army of the gana. 

Jayaswal, looking for some simijpr type of gana, hinted at the aristocracy which 
the Greeks at the time of Alexander observed east of the Beas without preserving 
its name. There the governing Body consisted of 5000 men (K$atfiyas) who fur¬ 
nished the state with an elephant each 89 . Whether they claimed the title rajan or 
not they must have had their own estates, storehouses and men in order to keep 
an elephant and a company which may have belopged to the elephant. According 
to the Mahdbhdrata, one elephant together with a chariot, 3 horses and three foot 
soldiers formed the smallest military unit called a patti , thifce of which formed a 
sendmukha, nine a gulma etc 90 . These 5000 well-to-do men were certainly Ksatriyas 
who ruled the masses of the people as mrngha. 

Kautalya in his chapter on the Licchavis and other samgha# who call themselves 
kings, advises his kingly reader to change the hostile samgha into a kingdom by 
intrigues 91 He should find some prince among them who is held back for some 
reason or other (perhaps because he is too ambitious) and should claim the heir- 
apparentship for him Astrologers etc should be won over to spread this claim 
among the samgha , and the king should win over some samghamukhyas by stics- 
sing the point that this son or brother of a king will plead their cause. When they 
agree, he should send money and troops in order to help this group, and when he 

** H The Jataka ed. V. Fausboll. Lonridh. 1877. vol I, pp. 504 sq. — Jayaswal pp. 45 sq 
7707 of the inhabitants, i. c oi the foundation families, became the lour exe¬ 
cutive office-holders of the samgha. presidents, vice-presidents, eommanders-in- 
chief and chancellors of the exchequer' 

**" Jayaswal. loc. cit., p. 72 and Nilakanta Sastn, p. 124 quote Strabo. Altekar. loc. 
fit., p. 102 identifies this samgha with that of the Yaudheyas, quoting wrongly 
MeCrindle, loc. cit., p. 121. 

"° B. K. Majumdar, The Military System in Ancient India. Calcutta, 1060, p. 40, 
quoting allegedly Mbh. 

*'* ArthaA&stra (cf. note 84) 160/61, 20 sqq. 
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has won, lie should arrange a big festival. In the kingdoms also princes were some- 
times held back; there must have been terrible intrigues among the members of 
dynasties, in kingdoms as well as in aatnghaa, and the king should, according to the 
Arthamstra, make use of these intrigues for his own purposes. Kau^alya then des- 
cfibes some other intrigues by which one should try to disrupt such aatnghaa. by 
using women and so on in order to Beduce the leaders of the aatnghaa. so os to 
attain victory and become the only king over aatnghtu governed by single kings 9 -. 

The position of the Ksatriyas in aatnghaa thus being relatively dear, one has to 
answer the question as to what we know about them in kingdoms. Manu and other 
law books prescribe for Ksatriyas the duty of protecting the people, which means 
holding military and govemment'offices. In times of distress they were allowed to 
engage in the occupations of Vaisyas also, but no document has been found to 
illustrate such customary prescriptions. How did they earn their livelihood? There 
is as yet no proof that they were big landowners although historians in general 
accept such a view Of Brahmins we know a few of this kind; in the Ja, takas at 
least there are some cases of Brahmin landlords 1,1 and the custom of brdhmadeyaa, 
(i e. lands (fields or villages) “given” to Brahmins) is very old in India (see above). 
But the position of Ksatriyas must have been different. 

If we consider what the Arthoadatra teaches as regards this question its ten¬ 
dency is altogether similar to what Megasthencs reported to his Greek countrymen 
about Indian soldiers Megasthenes wrote that they pass the time of peace in 
idleness and sport, so well are they paid by the king; all their equipment comes 
from the royal arsenal, the elephants and horses from the king’s stables, the care of 
these in war or peace being the task of others 9 '*. They were paid in cash, from which 
observation one scholar has concluded that this eliminated the necessity of 
granting them land revenue*. 

This record of Megasthenes is in full accord with that of Kau^alya who included 
in his Arthaaastra the list of salaries of the servants of the governmentin¬ 
cluding the leaders of the army, of the elephants, of war chariots and cavalry, of 
the foot soldiers etc. This salary they received from the king's treasury; and from 
the king’s storehouse the soldiers and the leaders got their daily rations 07 . The 
.-I rthaaastra describes in full detail the duties of the overseer of the arsenal who is 
responsible for the production of all kinds of weapons 98 . One gets the impression 


Ibid. 70-72 

W. Ruben. Die Lage der Sklaven in der altindiachen Gesellschaft . Berlin. 1957. 
pp 49 sq., Suttampat.a I. 4 p. 12, R N. Sharma. ^Judrcu in Ancient India. Delhi- 
Varanasi-Patna. 1958, p. 93. 

D. D. Kosambi. Ancient Koaala and Magadlta. J. Bombay Branch RAS XXVII, 
1951, p. 198 

,| ’ Thapar (cf. note 49) p 87. 

Arthasdatra pra. 91. 

Ibid 91, 33; 57 sq., B Breloer, Staataverwaltung im alten 1 adieu. Leipzig. 1934. 
p. 313. 

Arthaidatra 36, 1 sqq.; Breloer. loc. cit., pp. 351 sqq. 
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that this branch of production was a monopoly of the state 00 . This overseer of the 
arsenal had further to store and preserve the weapons. He got the raw materials 
which he needed from the overseer of the jungle product#, who got them from the 
administrators of the various jungles 100 The king’s overseer of elephants had to 
protect the forests of wild elephants and was responsible for the capture, taming 
and care of elephants. This also seems to have been the privilege of the king 10 *. 
There was a special overseer of horses for the king’s stables 102 . Another supervised 
the chariots, looked after their production 100 and was responsible for the training 
of the soldiers who had to fight from the chariots in their various capacities Thus 
there was a standing army 10 '* equipped, fed and paid for by the king Jt was de¬ 
pendent on him; it could exist only as long as he did lur * Kautalva preferred an 
army of Kfatriyas, who were well-trained, to one of Br&hmapas, and even Vaisvas 
and $Qdras, according to him, were better soldiers than Brahmins because the 
&Qdras were so numerous 10G . 

This picture of the standing army of the kingdom given by Kautalya and Mcea 
sthenes has to be contrasted with that of the mtpghas. In the mrngha* of the lac 
chaviB and beyond the Beas, the thousands of K^atnyas had their own sma 1 
troops making part of the commop army of the samgha which was not a standing 
one. They themselves fed them from tlieir storehouses and equipped them, being 
the owners of the elephants etc. The Licchavis therefore claimed the title oi raja 
for 7707 Ksatriyas who were well-to-do landlords. 

Kautalya is silent about any big farms of the Ksatriyas. As regards brahma- 
deytu, he advises the king to give fields to four types of Brahmins — to rtvijft, 
a car you, purohitas and urotriyas 1( ' 7 . Of these four he includes three in has list of 
salaries, according to which the rtvij, the dcarya and the purohita of the kjng get 
the highest salary, equal to that of the loader of the army, the heir-apparent etc. 
i. e. 48000 punas 108 . Their lesser colleagues living in villages, and Brahmin scholars 
in general (who perhaps got no salary at all from the king) should, according to 
Kautalya, be provided with rent-free fields. To these priests he added, as worthy 
of brahmadeyeu, “overseers, accountants etc.’’, of whom accountants are also men¬ 
tioned in the list of salaries; they got as much as the average soldier (i. p. 500 
paiuM) 108 - The overseers mentioned in this phrase may be those who did not be- 

,Hl Breloer. loc. cit.\ p. 354. 

Artha&fitra 35, 1; Breloer, loc. cit., pp. 266 sq. 

1,11 Arthai&stra 34- 4& sq. Whoever killed an elephant, was killed by the overseer of 

elephants; ibid. 20, 8; Haghuvamia V, 50. 

0,8 Arthasmira. 35. 47. 

«« Ibid. 49/51. 2. 

MM Koaambi, loc. cit. 

,lkr ’ UMtbkSvabhavi : Artkadastra 137.139, 36 
,M Ibid. 46 sq. 

•«7 Ibid. 19. 8. 
m Ibid. 91. 4. 

«•» Ibid. 91. 15. 
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long to the group of the highest overseers nor to that of the military overseers, 
but were mentioned in the list of salaries as receivers of a middle salary rate of 
1000 punas, twice as much as that of soldiers and accountants 110 . 

Overseers living in villages are mentioned together with ploughmen, herdsmen 
etc, to be watehid by secret agents of the collector-general of the king’s rents 111 . 
What these overseers had to do in the villages we are not told. Nor is it clear what 
i.*> meant by “etc " after “overseers” and ‘ accountants’’ quoted above as receivers 
of brahmadeyas. Then Kautalya adds another group, the gopa, sthanika , amkastha, 
cikitsaka, asvadamaka and janghakarika, who should also get brahmadeyas. This 
gopa must have been the administrator of five or ten villages 11 -, and the sthdnika 
must have been his superior, the administrator of one quarter of the kingdom lu . 
They are not included in the list of salaries. But the following three officials, 
the a ni least ha. cikitsaka and asvadatnaka (veterinary Bourgeons, physicians and 
horse-trainers), were given twice the salary of the overseers in the villages i. e. 
2000 panat f 11 '* 

Whether these officials, either the lower or the superior ones, were all of them 
Brahmms, is not made clear m the ArthaAdtfra, but it may be supposed that they 
wen*, since Kautalya recommended that they be given brahmadeyas, and since 
there is no reason to think that the}' wore military officers who should be regarded 
as Ksatriyas in the first place We also do not-understand whether these priests 
and officials received money and (or) rations m addition to their brahmadeyas. 

Further we must bear m mind that this passage occurs in the chapter about the 
foundation of new villages. In the chapter giving instruction as to the admini¬ 
stration of old villages, this topic is not dealt with. There it is only mentioned that 
the gopa should register the houses of taxpayers and non-taxpayers 115 . Among the 
non-taxpayers there may have been some holders of brahmadeyas. 

Kautalya turns once more to our topic m the above-quoted chapter on salaries, 
and advises the king, in case he lacks money but has to give occasional gifts, to 
give forest produce, cattle or fields and only very little money. But he adds that if 
he wants to colonise waste land he should give only money, not a village (which 
would be a new one)* so that he may administer all his villages in the same man¬ 
ner * Mi Kaulalya’s conception is certainly the following: in accordance with the 
mam line of his whole book, he wants the king to be supreme maBter of his king- 
dom\and its revenues, and in the first place of the rent from the soil — the part of 
the harvest belonging to the king He wants that the nobility, the Brahmins as 
well as the Ksatriyas, instead of being well-to-do and more or less independent 


"« Ibid. 91. 14. 

111 Ibid. 54 55, 15. 

Mi Ibid. 54,55. 2; Bretoer, loo. cit., p. 123. 

111 Arthaiastra 5 4 55s 7; Breloer, pp. 121 sq.; one quarter consisted of 800 villages: 
Arthaidstra 19. 4. 

Ibid. 91, 13. 

“ ■ tbid. 54/55, 4. 

Ibid. 91, 32-35. 
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large landowners, should be servants of the state, i. e. of the king, maintained only 
by him. Fields might be given to BrahminB for priestly and administrative ser¬ 
vices but not to Ksatriyas for military services, and certainly not whole villages or 
big estates 

But whether Kautalya succeeded in carrying this out in practice is doubtful. 
Only when he deals with colonizing waste land and founding new villages he 
refers twice to the subject of brahimdeya. It seems that m old villages also brah- 
nuvhyas did exist and could not be taken from the Brahmins. But whether all the 
Ksatriyas in the kingdom of Magttdha (not to speak of other kingdoms) were only 
servants of the king, is not certain. Similarly we may observe the opposite ten¬ 
dency in the claim of the Ksatriyas of all or some of the xarnghm to be rajas and 
proprietors of their laqded estates How far these two opposite tendencies became 
realities in this or that state, m this or that samgha or kingdom, or in this or that 
period of the history of ancient India, we do not yet know. With regard to the 
Struggle between Brahmins and Ksatriyas for seniority in rank, we can again only 
note the two opposing tendencies in kingdoms and mmghan while still ignorant of 
the details of the story of this struggle for powei and landed property There was 
no .ineieut Indian historian who could have told us about the real development, of 
society m the period between Buddha anil the (luptns 


5. Kinglcss states 

Before this type of samgha the Arlhasastra deals with another type which it 
i Imraetcrises as Ksatnya organisations among (or in addition to) Kambojas and 
Surastras etc living by vartti and nostra 117 , i. c. by agriculture, cattle-breeding, 
trade tw and arms ^o live by weapons, according to the Arttamstra, was the 
speciality of the Ksatnya lll) , to live by agriculture, cattle-breeding and trade was 
the dharma of the Vaisya 1 - , °, while the &udra also should live by vartu and handi¬ 
crafts. Thus Kautalya observed some xcungkas in which the Ksatriyas lived by 
vdrla like Vaisyas and at the same time by arms, like Ksatriyas, without pretend¬ 
ing to be kings. To subsis. on vdrta was. according to Brahmanieal dharma, the 
life of Ksatriyas in times of distress 121 . These sainghas therefore presumably lived 
in countries with barren soil, under poor conditions such as existed in the desert of 
Surfi^tra and in the steppes of the North-West. Here property in the soil was 
certainly vested in the samgha , the whole group of Ksatriyas or their village com¬ 
munities. 

’The Arthaxastra says nothing about Brahmins in samgha w, and nothing about 
Sfldras or slaves. It mentions only that there were teachers and disciples, lower and 

117 Ibid. 160 61. 4. 

1,8 Ibid, lc, 1. 

•«" Ibid. 17, 6. 

Ibid. 7. 

121 Manu X, 95; but according to X, 83 such a Ksatnya should avoid ploughing. 
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higher ranks which did not ordinarily intermarry, and samghamukhyas. All of 
these may have been Ksatriyas. Not even the above-mentioned teachers of 
knowledge need have been Brahmins, because Ksatriyas also taught the knowledge 
of arms and perhaps that of polity, economics and philosophy. On the other hand, 
we cannot easily imagine samgha ft of this period without Brahmins, nor could they 
live without handicrafts which imply Sfldras. But we might think of the archaic 
type of Rgvedic society with only t wo varnas , Arya and Dasa, the Aryas ploughing 
their fields, breeding cattle and at the same time defending their country with 
weapons, while some families of priests, also Aryas, had their special occupation, 
and at the same tunc there was a depressed group which also lived by agriculture, 
cattle-breeding anti handicrafts. In the north-west and the west of Northern 
India, in some barren regions, such people might have continued Rgvedic life 
with only unimportant sons l developments such as are suggested by the use of the 
term Ksatriyn instead of Arya. All the freemen of such a samgha were trained 
soldiers, all of them together formed the army. There were social differences 
which may have resulted in some of these Ksatriyas riding elephants or horses 
while others fought on foot. All of them however were Ksatriyas with samghamuk¬ 
hyas but no kings. * 

Kautalya first recommends to his reader that 9 King should try to disrupt all 
hostile samghas without differentiating between the above-mentioned two types 123 . 
But later on fie deals especially with samghas of his second type in which everybody 
claims to be p king 123 . Before this paragraph he advises the royal reader to help the 
weaker section of the samgha in all disagreements with the more powerful section, 
spending money and sending soldiers, so that his party may kill the other 124 . This 
phrase occurring at the end of a paragraph is very similar to that used by Kautalya 
at the end of the whole chapter where he recommends that similar help should be 
given to the king’s own candidate for the throne in a samgha in which every 
Ksatriya wants to be king 125 . In the first place, it may mean that the king Bbould 
strive to weaken the hostile samgha by internal strife Then he should split it 
into srhall groups and carry off its members to be settled in new villages in his 
own kingdom Or he might settle them all together on arable land which he is 
colonizing in such a way that foyr or five families of the samgha form single 
villages. When they live together they are ready to arm if necessity arises, V®t the 
king should hinder them from uniting against his own interest 120 . 

This treatment is quite suitable for Kautalya’s first type of samgha, for poor 
peasants bearing arms. At the end of this chapter Kafitalya once more mentions 
this method of settling the vanquished samgha in his own kingdom in order- to 
become the sole king 127 . But whether the victorious king could deal with the weH- 

'** Arthaiastra 160 'fit, 6 sqq. 

123 Ibid. 20 

124 Ibid. If. 

123 Ibid. 70. 
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to-do K?atriyas of the second type of samgha in this way seems doubtful. One 
rather get» the impression that the A rthasastra recommended two ways of treat ment 
for the two types of samghas although the point is not altogether clear. 

According to Kaulalya it seems that not only in the second type of samgha, 
where every K$atriya strove for the title of raja , but also in the first, more 
archaic type, internal struggle went on continually This first type of aamgha also 
was no longer a tribe in the sense of gentile society, but was already a complex 
population in which class differentiation had begun Such a society, midway be¬ 
tween tribe and state and in transition from tribe to state, is indicated in some 
passages of the epic which describe* arajaka peoples. These originally had no kings 
nor danda (army and police), but dharma was used by the people themselves for 
mutual protection. Then they started fighting among themselves and finally made 
kings to preserve peace and order ,2 ** Reading such chapters one gets the im¬ 
pression that their authors had observed such social developments with their own 
eyes, just as Kautalya had done, who not only studied such happenings but made 
use of them in order to destroy hostile samghds, whose main defect, according to all 
ancient Indian writers, was their lack of unity. 


6 . Development of the samghas 

Both these types of sainghas were organisations of Ksatriyas and may therefore 
be called aristocracies. When and how they began is a matter of speculation. They 
certainly existed in the time of Buddha. Before that there were organisations, de¬ 
scribed in the Br&hmaoas, with forms of government which were typical for the 
period of transition from gentile tribes to states. Hereditary kingdoms were the 
rule, but the kings were not yet fully developed despots, they were kings of what 
historical materialists call a military democracy. Whether at that time samghas 
already existed or not, has not yet been decided. 

however, Megasthen.es claimed that samghas developed from kingdoms, and we 
know that the Videhas had kings up to the time of Buddha, when their last king 
died and they became a samgha , part of the Vfjji-Licchavi confederation 129 . Thus 
the archaic kingdoms of military democracy developed into kingdoms of a des¬ 
potic character on the one hand (like Magadha, Kosala etc ), and samghas on the 
other (like the Licchavis). This may have happened some time before Buddha 
about 600 B. G. But we must bear in mind that there was no clear-cut demarcation 
between military democracy, monarchy and aristocracy. 

The main produce was then agricultural, and the exploiters struggled among 
themselves in order to get the biggest share of the common produce, of the harvest 
and of the cattle of the village communities. This led, on the one hand, to the 
claim of the king to be the only recipient of rent from the soil, to the privilege of 

128 Jayaawal, loc. cit., pp. 82 sq. 

129 Ibid. pp. 109 sqq. 
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the Brahmins to receive brahmadeyas from the king, and to the organisation of the 
Kfatriyas os military and administrative servants of the king, with noble rank in 
return for service to the king in kingdoms; while on the other hand it resulted in 
the organisation of namghas, where Ksatriyas. as the ancient gentile aristocracy, 
were big landowners. The details of this struggle for the soil and its produce we do 
not know. We can only observe these three parties — the king, the Ksatriyas and 
the Brahmins. But what the producers thought or did is still an unsolved problem. 
We can only guess that in kingdoms the kings succeeded in holding their position 
by balancing the contending forces of the people, the Brahmins and Ksatriyas. The 
interest of the masses was of course to keep as much of their agricultural produce 
for themselves as possible as against the other three parties, each of which claimed 
as much of the produce as they could. 

This struggle continued from the period of the beginning of the ancient Indian 
states till to-day, but the forms of struggle changed. The fight between the an¬ 
cient kingdoms and samgJuw as one phase of this struggle went on for approxi¬ 
mately one thousand years and ended with the disappearance of the aristocracies 
at the end of the Gupta period lion the \nntgiuM were in various places defeated 
and conquered but canie to life again, is a eolnplex problem of ancient Indian 
history. Some of the last mingha* are supposed, to have been destroyed by the 
Huns, or a little earlier by the conquests of Samudragupta iM ’. But the main reason 
for their extinction was, I think, an internal one. Not that monarchy was in itself 
better and therefore more successful than aristocracy, which preserved some ele¬ 
ments of gentile democracy. But to organise' strongly-governed kingdoms was cer¬ 
tainly progressive in the time of Buddha Up to Kautalya we can study the ten¬ 
dency to centralize the administration of the soil and water in big estates, thereby 
improving agriculture. But to preserve some elements of original gentile demo¬ 
cracy where there was the menace of growing despotism, was also something 
valuable and humanistic, and it was not by chance that Buddha, Mahavira and 
Krsna were anti-brahmanic and anti-dcspotic Ksatriyas, the philosophers anil 
religious reformers that appeared in such aristocracies. 

If it is true that the difference between kingdoms and aristocracies was essen¬ 
tially conditioned by the difference of property in the soil, this property must be 
held responsible for the growth, the long duration and the extinction of the 
aristocracies. In the long run, it was presumably neither possible to put the king'* 
claim to his privileged ownership of all the rent from the soil completely into 
practice, nor to keep the aristocracies going. The contradiction between the king’s 
and the Ksatriva’s interest in the soil resulted ultimately in a compromise. The 
king was acknowledged by the Ksatriyas (and Brahmins, of course) as the only 
receiver of rent from the soil on condition that he not only gave brahmadeytu to 
Brahmins, but feudal estates to'Ksatriyas also. Thus these became practically 
masters of large parcels of land, being in law merely feudal landlords invested with 
their fiefs by the king. What the rdle of the masses of peasants and herdsmen, 
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artisans and traders may have been in thii» connection, we do not yet know But 
the problem of how best to exploit the steadily growing agriculture etc. was cer¬ 
tainly important for this social development. Nor do we yet know in detail what 
happened in the different kingdoms and aristocracies during the decisive period 
of the decay of the aristocracies. But at all events this social development was 
basic for the transition of ancient Indian slaveholding society to feudalism, a 
process which went on for centuries beginning lo"0 before the Gupta empire. 


7. Ancient republics, Indian and non-Indian 

Some historians have already hinted at a measure of parallelism in the ancient 
social development of India and Greece. R. C. Majumdar especially has main¬ 
tained that the Indian republics after Buddha’s time were similar to that of 
Athens under Cleisthenes (sec above). I do not see that the samghas were 
essentially a local rather than a gentile organisation, as Majumdar does; on 
the contrary, a great number of historians stress their gentile character by 
calling them tribes or clans, and indeed the Ksatriyas of a samgha seem to have 
claimed to be related to each other I would rather suggest a comparison with 
Solon, who organised the Athenian army in such a way that the richest members 
of the Athenian state were obliged to spend their money on “lithurgiai” , especially 
to provide ships for the fleet, while the members of the second richest class had to 
equip themselves as cavalrymen. 131 According to tradition, Servius Tullius in Rome 
organised the army in a similar*way: some of the richest Romans also had to 
serve as cavalry. 132 Keeping these European developments in mind, one might imag¬ 
ine that the samgha beyond the Beas in Alexander’s time obliged the 6000 well- 
to-do Ksatriyas to equip an elephant for the army, because such young aristo¬ 
cratic states which had recently dethroned their kings had no better means to 
organise their army. The Licchavis with fheir 774)7 kings seem to have taken a 
similar step already, some time before Buddha, i. e. aproximately at the same time 
that the Athenians had their revolution under Solon (594 B. C.) and the Romans 
under Servius Tullius (6th century B C\). This happened some time after the 
beginning of the iron-age, when the Indians, Greeks and Romans already lived 
partly in towns, changed from tribes to states, and dethroned their kings who 
had been characteristic for the period of military democracy. The richest Athe¬ 
nians were those who earned 500 medtmnoi (bushels); they were big landowners 
like the Ksatriyas in the Indian samghas, but \tere not all bom in this class. They 
oould originate from the nobility, tbe “well born" (eupatrides) as well as from 
eommoners (demos). In the “timocraty" of Solon only money counted, in contrast, 
it would seem, to the Indian samghas. Later in Athens the archaic popular assembly 

131 Weltgescluchte in zehn Banden, ed. J. M. Shukow, vol. 1, Berlin 
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was revived, in contrast to India, but the poor could only elect the state officials in 
the assembly and could not themselves be elected. Thus the Athenian state was 
an aristocracy like the Indian rnrngha, but with important peculiarities. We 
have no document to prove that any Indian samgha liberated the peasants from 
their debts, as Solon did. The Ksatriyas among the Licohavis were essentially 
different from the “well born” (eupatrides) of Athens, a section of whom had 
become rich proprietors of seagoing vessels exporting wine, oil and the produce of 
Athenian handicrafts, and importing wheat. In India towns were residences of the 
kings or centres of administration, with some development of handicrafts, although 
not very much, for the requirements of the kings (or the K^atriyas) and their 
official apparatus The role of money in India was not the same as in Greece. 
Indian and Greek society and towns were very different and so were the two types 
of aristocracies. 

The ancient Greek town derived from the still older Phoenician town, and older 
still were certain Assyrian towns with some kind of aristocratic government. 
Similar again were some'Lydian towns and Carthago. This oriental type of 
commercial town wrh, therefore, characteristic of several periods and regions of 
ancient oriental society. Although its importance should not be overestimated, it 
was important enough as a rival to oriental despotism. Whether it existed in India 
is not yet certain. It is possible that some towns'in the Panjab which the Greeks 
called “independent towns", were similar commercial towns along the roads leading 
from India through the Panjab to Iran. This, then, would be a third type of mmgha 
m addition to the two types which were distinguished by Kautalya. 

But let us rather look once more at Rome. This city was not such a highly deve¬ 
loped commercial town as Athens when the citizens of both drove out their kings 
who had held office during the period of Aiilitaiy democracy. We do not know much 
about ancient Rome or the events during this evolution. Nationalism was indeed a 
factor that entered into the struggle of the Roman people against their last kings 
who were Etruscans, but there were certainly Bocial causes as well. During the 
following centuries one of the basic struggles in Rome was for the ownership of the 
soil, fought out between the patricians and plebeians. Both classes wanted the 
age* publicus, the land which the Romans conquered and used to parcel out. One 
might imagine that one of the reasons why the patricians were interested in driv¬ 
ing out the kings and assuming power themselves was their desire lor land. This, 
then, would be somewhat similar to the struggle of the K^atriyaB in aamghm 
against their kings whom they dethroned. The aristocratic owners of big estates in 
Italy later on became feudal lords and their peasants (coloni) became feudal 
tenants nearly in the same centuries when India also showed similar developments 
and changed from slavery to feudalism. 

In India the competition between the king, the gentile aristocracy (Kfatriyas) 
and the priestly aristocracy (Brahmins) ’was similar to that in other ancient 
oriental societies, in which all three stinove to acquire proper?} in the soil ahd to 
exploit the peasants who lived in their village communities. Whether there existed 
aristocracies of the two main Indian types in other oriental countries, I do not 
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yet know. In general it seems that India had some peculiarities such as the system 
of the four varnat, as well as many social features common to other oriental 
countries. 

World history being still full of riddles, one thing is certain. India has had her 
democratic tradition. The ancient Indian republics were similar to the Greek and 
Roman republics, but were at the same time aristocracies and as such different 
from the Athenian democracy. The assembly of the Kgatriyas in an ancient In¬ 
dian saingha has to be derived from still older gentile popular assemblies just as 
the different assemblies in the Greek or Roman republics, and they preserved some 
element of gentile democracy. From this source sprang the democracy in the Bud¬ 
dhist aamghii as well as the anti-despotism of KftQa, the killer of Kaipsa; and 
the Krwa of the Bhagavadgitd became in our century the hero of terrorists who 
fought against the British colonial oppressors of India. Just as ahimaa came from 
Buddha and Mah&vlra to MahatmS Gandhi, karmayoga (selfless activity) came down 
rom Bhagav&n Krwa to Swftml Vivekananda and LokamSnya Tilak. 
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The political history of India in the post-Mauryan period from the first century 
B. C. to the third century A. D. presents a confusing picture of a welter of states 
forming and reforming under a variety of dynastic monarchies. The Shungas suc¬ 
ceeding the Mauryas had trouble with the Greeks in the north-west and with the 
Satavahanas in the western Deccan. The Bactrian Greeks owing to Parthian 
pressure were dislocated in Afghanistan and were forced into India. Punjab be¬ 
came the nucleus of Indo-Grcck power in India. In the first century A. D. the 
Indo-Greek kingdoms gave way to Kushan power. In western India, the Parthians 
gave way to the Shakas (Scythians) who remained the dominant power until their 
final defeat by the Guptas in the fourth century. The Satavahanas moved with 
uncertain feeling along the Godavari valley until the first century A. D., when 
they established themselves in the western Deccan, the region of Nasik being their 
centre. Still further south on the west coast of Malabar the Cheras were fighting 
for supremacy, whilst on the east coast the (holas and the Pandyas were at war. 
with constantly shifting boundaries — a situation which was to remain current 
until the establishment of Pallava power in the fourth century. 

Politically, therefore, there was no constant factor on the sub-continent. Boun¬ 
daries changed with frightening rapidity. Even political structures varied from 
region to region, the monarchic system of the Cheras being almost unrecognizable 
to the Kushans. Politics was a matter of local expediency. Cultural and lin¬ 
guistic variations were equally immense, from the Tamil speaking citizens of 
Kavcripattmani on the east coast of south India to the Greek speaking citizens 
of Taxila in the north west. The contrast was particularly striking as it followed 
on the Mauryan empire which politically at any rate had attempted to present a 
cohesive unity. 

Nevertheless, despite the political instability, there was one factor which gave 
the sub-continent a sense of continuity and unity, and this was trade. The exist¬ 
ence of the Mauryan empire had provided the initial basis for the growth of 
trade. Internally, the entire sub-continent, except for the extreme south, had been 
administered by a single administrative system which resulted in the opening up 
of various regions and in communications between various parts of the empire. 
In addition, extensive political contacts had been developed with the western 
world — in those days the Hellenic world of western Asia and the Mediterranean — 
through a frequent exchange of envoys. That these political contacts-would lead to- 
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trading contacts was an almost inevitable result. The conquest of north-western 
India by the Indo-Greeks, Rushans and Shakas hod the immense advantage of 
bringing these regions into still closer contact with western Asia, with all the 
attendant facilities for a vast increase in trade. Central Asia was also brought into 
the orbit of the Indian merchant and this in turn resulted in trade with Churn 

In the first century B. C. another European power emerged with money to 
spend on exotic luxuries. Rome became a valuable customer for Indian trade. The 
merchants of north-western India concentrated on central and west Asian trade. 
Those of western India and southern India turned their attention to the trading 
marts in southern Arabia, the Red Sea and Alexandria - the port which handled 
the Roman trade. The Roman need for spiees took Indian traders to south-east 
Asia where they also discovered a large potential for Indian trade (which inciden¬ 
tally was fully exploited after the Roman trade died down in the second century 
A. D.). Roman interest in Indian merchandise did not confine itself to acquiring 
goods through Arab and other middle-men. The Romans indulged in the expensive 
venture of establishing their own trading-stations in South India. These were to 
become an extremely lucrative source of gold for Indian commerce. 

Throughout the sub-continent * the merchant prospered as is obvious from the 
inscriptions and donatory records left by them. Prosperity also meant the possibi¬ 
lity of indulging in patronage, especially of the arts. Trade provided the money 
for constructing the itQpas and shrines of Buddhism during this period. Both 
Buddhism and Jainism, deriving their financt il support chiefly from the mercan¬ 
tile community, basked in the comfort of steady and dependable patronage. 

An increase in trade demanded the efficient organisation of production and 
distribution of the commodities traded. The guild system became the general 
pattern of production. Distribution was the concern either of individual mer¬ 
chants or less commonly of merchant guilds. Guilds facilitated a high output and 
gradually individual artisans tended to congregate together and form guilds The 
guild now became the nucleus of urban centres and incidentally an important 
factor in the making of public opinion. It provided both a social status and a fair 
degree of general security for the artisan. The possibilities of increasing output led 
the guilds to employ hired labour, in addition to the artisans, consisting both of 
free labour and slaves. Guild mobility was restricted since they had to register in 
a particular locality and could not move without official permission. Any trade 
or profession could form a guild, the more common artisan guilds being those of 
the potters, metal workers, carpenters, etc. The size of the guild varied considerably, 
some being extremely large. There is a reference to a wealthy potter, Saddala- 
putta, who owned five hundred potters' workshops and in addition organised the 
distribution of their product himself, owning a fleet of boats which carried the 
pottery to the various market towns on the Gangesi. But Saddalaputta must have 
been among the exceptions since the impression from the sources is not one of 
monopolistic concern. 

1 Uvasaga Dasao VI. pp. 163 sqq. 
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Members of a guild were controlled by a guild court, which met from time to time 
in the guild-hall and which settled matters relating to hours of work, wages, which 
were fixed in accordance with the quality of the work, and any dispute arising 
between artisans or between artisans and customers. This court worked in con¬ 
sultation with a guild council which supervised the financial aspect of the guild’s 
activities. Shreni-dharma or customary usage of the guild had the force of law. That 
the guild also interfered in the private life of its members is apparent from the 
fact that if a married woman wished to become a Buddhist nun she bad not only 
to obtain permission from her husband but also from his guild. 

The two institutions of guild and caste worked together in close association; 
caste providing the guild with a continual supply of artisans and labourers. The 
children of a particular sub-caste would tend to join their father’s guild, since it 
was accepted that this profession was open to them and they were often trained for 
it in the guild school. Formal education as given by brahmans was generally not 
available to artisans or members of the Vaishya caste. Their education was con¬ 
fined mainly to professional training and a smattering of formal education which 
tended to limit the choice of profession. Thus the guild could always depend on a 
regular membership from one generation to the next. The threat to the guild came in 
periods of transition when the occupational nature of a sub-caste underwent a change. 

Guilds had their own insignia, banners, seals and other marks of differentiation. 
Surviving descriptions of the banners and insignia suggest the close-knit character 
of guild members and the feeling of distinctiveness between guilds. These banners, 
etc. were displayed in processions on festive occasions. Insignia were also a means 
of advertising the guild, although admittedly a more effective method was that of 
giving generous donations to religious institutions. The ivory workers’ guild at 
Vidiaa carved the stone sculpture on the gateways and railings surrounding the 
stupa at Sanchi; a guild of corn-dealers donated a magnificient cave-shrine to the 
Buddhists. One of the cave inscriptions at Nasik inscribed at the order of Ushava- 
datta, the Shaka ruler, records an endowment to a temple, which consisted of the 
interest on a large sum of money invested with a guild of weavers 2 . 

“In the year 42, in the month Vesakha, Ushavadatta, son of Dinika and son-in- 
law of Nahapana, the Kshaharaia Kahatrapa, has bestowed this cave on the Sangha 
generally; he has also given a perpetual endowment, three thousand — 3000 - 
Xahapanas which for the members of the Sangha of any sect and any origin dwel¬ 
ling in this cave will serve as cloth money and money for outside life; and those 
Kahapanas have been invested in guilds, dwelling in Govardhana -2000in a weavers’ 
guild interest one pratika (monthly) for the hundred and 1000 in another weavers’ 
guild interest 3/4 of a padika (monthly) for the hundred, and those Kahapanae are 
not to be repaid, their interest only to be enjoyed. Out of them, the two thousand, 
2000 — at one pratika per cent are the cloth money; out of them to every one of 
the twenty monks who keep the vassa (the rainy season when monks remained at 
the monastery) in my cave, a cloth money of twelve Kahapanas. As to the thou- 

2 Epigraphia Jndica, VIII. pp. 78 sqq. 
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sand which has been invested at an interest of 3/4 of a pratika per cent, out of them 
the money for hushana. And at the village of Chikhalapadra in the Kapura district 
have been given eight thousand - 8000 - stems of cocoanut trees, and all this has 
been proclaimed and registered at the town's hall at the record office, according 
to custom . . 

The inscription provides interesting evidence on .two aspects of guild activities. 
On the political side, guilds were obviously a significant factor in urban life and 
guild leaders could be powerful figures in society. Yet there are no definite indi¬ 
cations of guild leaders attempting to take over political control. Such control 
appears to have been clearly demarcated for royalty and left uninterfered with 
by the guild leaders; a situation which calls for some explanation. A possible 
reason for this is that the power of the guild was, m absolute terms, limited. The 
King remained the strongest single political factor. For a guild leader to seize 
political power would have meant initially the political fraternizing of a number of 
powerful guilds and a conscious plan to obtain political control. The fraternization 
of guilds was effectively prevented by caste rules e. g. the ban on eating together 
on an inter-caste basis. Thus, whereas the guilds were of a similar economic status 
and could communicate on that level, there may well have been bars on social 
inter-communications between *th? same guilds. Without social intercommuni¬ 
cation, fraternization even with a political objective would have been impossible. 
Furthermore, royalty invested its money in guild activities and thereby had an 
interest in the wellbeing of the guild, which it could help to ensure Royal support 
of a tangible kind, and lack of opposition from the king may well have dulled the 
edge of political ambition amongst the guild leaders. 

The Nasik inscription further indicates that the guild could act as a banker, 
financier and trustee as well Generally, however, these functions were earned out 
by a different category of merchants known as the Sreshhn v (tin' ancestors of the 
modern Sethi, CheJti and Chettivar). Banking was not a full time occupation and 
the SresfUin often had other interests as well. As a profession, banking became 
important only after the introduction of a money economy (cowrie shells or the 
barter system being hardly conducive to investment ). Consequently bankers were 
not uniformly found in all parts of the country, their presence being more frequent 
in areas conducting a sizeable export trade, for which large-scale investments were 
necessary. The coins of this period bear the influence of foreign currencies, mainly 
Greek and Roman, and certain foreign coins such as the Roman denarii had a 
free circulation in South India. (In fact it haR been suggested that Roman gold 
coins were used as bullion in South India, since many were defaced by a bar 
struck by Indian authorities ) The use of a money economy did not drive out the 
barter system, which continued to be current in the more remote areas less directly 
connected with long distance trade 

Usury was an accepted part of banking and the general rate of interest was 
15% per annum- 1 . Money lent for long distance trade by sea had no restrictions on 

1 Arthashaatra, II, 8; III, 11. 
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interest, which could rise to as high a figure as 240% per annum. A contemporary 
source has suggested that the rate of interest should vary according to the caste of 
the man to whom money is lent i. e. the upper castes paying a smaller rate than 
the lower castes. The obvious rationale behind this being that it was more difficult 
for the poorer class — the lower caste — to pay off debts. Indebtedness meant lack 
of mobility and an attitude of acceptance. 

Industry was generally organised in areas where raw material was readily found, 
or else where a tradition of a particular craft existed. This was particularly the case 
with the spinning and weaving of cotton and silk. Wom6n were frequently employ¬ 
ed in the preparation of cotton textiles*. These were looally produced in almost 
every region and found markets throughout the country. Trade had brought 
about the exchange of a variety of articles. Magadha continued to Bupply iron, 
and copper came from the older sites in Rajasthan, the Deccan plateau and tho 
foothills of the Himalayas. The latter albo supplied the popular musk and saffron. 
The Punjab had its salt range with abundant supplies of salt. Southern India pro¬ 
vided spices, precious stones, sandal-wood and gold (though not in a large quan- 

The Roman trade with South India was the most profitable overseas trade for 
Indian merchants. Roman trading stations were established both in the western 
Deccan and in South India 5 . Descriptions of the Yavana (as the Romans were 
called) ships arriving at Kaveripattinam are to be found in early Tamil literature. 
The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (1st. Century A. D.) provides details of this 
trade and the various centres in western Asia and India which were connected 
with it. The hinterland of Ethiopea provided African ivory and gold and was an 
importer of Indian muslin. The coastal towns of Arabia linked the Red Sea with 
the west-Asian routes. Dioscoride was the island of Socotra, an important port of 
exchange where Indian ships brought rice, wheat, cloth and female slaves and 
took away tortoise shells. The southern shore of the Persian gulf was dotted with 
ports exchanging cargoes of copper, sandal-wood, teak and ebony coming from 
India and purple-dye, pearls, textiles, wine, dates, gold and slaves going to India. 
The port of Barbaricuni is often referred to and was situated on the Indus delta. 
Linen, topaz, coral, storax, frankincense, glass, silver, gold plate and wine came 
from the west and in return spices, turquoise, lapis lazuli, muslin, silk yarn and 
indigo were sent westwards. By far the most important port on the west coast was 
Barygaza (modern Broach). It imported a vast assortment of cargo including 
Italian, Greek and Arab wines, copper, tin, lead, coral, topaz,gauze,storax,sweet 
clover, glass, realgar, antimony, gold and silver coin and various medicinal 
ointments. In addition there were special presents for 1 he local kings — gold and 
silver jewellery, singing boys, maidens, and superior wines and textiles. Barygaza 
exported spices, spikenard, bdellium, ivory, agate, camelian, lycium, muslin, silk, 
mallow cloth and pepper. 

4 Arthaahaetra, II 23. 

s Wheeler, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers. 
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The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea continues with a list of the ports along the 
Malabar coast together with their items of export — pepper, pearls, ivory, silk, 
spikenard, malabathrum, diamonds, sapphires, precious stones and tortoise shell. 
Imports included coins, topaz, thin cloth, linens, antimony, coral, crude glass, 
copper, tin, lead, wine, realgar, orpiment and wheat. The items of export and 
impart seem to have been confused at times, but these lists do at least indicate the 
articles which were traded. CalHena (Kalyana) and Muziris (Cranganore) are men¬ 
tioned as important ports'. The itinerary then follows round the tip of the penin¬ 
sula and up the east coast mentioning Colchi, where criminals were employed to work 
the pearl fisheries; Camara, which may have been the same as Ptolemy’s Khaberis 
on the mouth of the Kauveri; Padouke which has been identified as Arikamedu; 
Sopatma, which lay between Pondicherry and Madras; and Masaiia, probably 
Masulipatam. The east coast ports were also linked with Malaya and China, for the 
itinerary continues with the mention of Ohryse (literally ‘Golden’). Ptolemy also 
refers to the Aurca Chersonesus which is assumed to be Malaya, the name probably 
being derived from the Sanskrit name Suoarna hhumi also meaning the ‘Golden 
Land.’ Northwards the itinerary fists this, which is interpreted as China. That the 
Roman ships did visit Chinese ports or ports in South-East Asia which traded with 
China, is evident from the discovery of eeladon-ware sherds at Arikamedu. The 
reference to coins as an item of import is interesting and lends support to the 
theory that Roman coins were used as bullion The frequency of Roman coin 
hoards found in the Peninsula is a further indication of this Pliny complained of 
the drain on Roman gold through the Indian trade, since the Indian trade was 
paid for in currency rather than by a balance of exports to India. 

The site of Arikamedu was located and excavated extensively over the last twen¬ 
ty years. It was more than a mere port of exchange since it was the Site of a large 
Roman trading station. From the variety of Roman pottery, beads, glass and 
terracotta objects found at Arikamedu, it would seem that the Romans were 
there from the first century B. C. to the early second century A. D. Not only were 
Indian goods bought and shipped from here, but certain goods such as muslins 
wore manufactured, presumably in accordance with Roman taste and require¬ 
ments, and then sent to Rome. 

The Roman demand for spices intensified Indian trade with South-East Asia. 
This incentive was soon forgotten in the discovery that Indian goods could find 
many markets in this part of Asia, mainly Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Cambodia and 
Borneo. Soon Indian trading stations were established Since the Roman trade had 
been the original motivation, it was the traders of the Indian west coast and south 
India who took the initiative. 

Trade routes followed the older ones in the main with little innovation. The 
Mauryan Royal Highway from Pataliputra to Taxila connected the north of 
India with the land routes to the west via Afghanistan and Persia. The use of the 
monsoon winds was the biggest innovation of the time in communications. It 
shortened the distance between the west coast of India and the Red Sea. Inevi 
tably it also led to a decline in trade along the Persian Gulf and the Indus delta 
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the ports of which ware now byepassed. The sea route to South-East Asia follow¬ 
ed the coast of Burma, Malaya eto. 

The opening up of Central Asia to Indian traders led to the establishing of 
trading stations in the oases and kingdoms scattered across the areas between 
Turkistan and China. Indian merchant colonies grew up in places such as Kashgar, 
Yarkand, Khotan, Miran, Kucha, Qara-Sahr and Turfan. Apart from the demand 
for Chinese silk in Indian markets, the Indian trader could again be a middle-man 
in the trade between China and Rome. Roman traders had ventured in small 
numbers os far as the Gobi Desert, but they were not enough to establish trading 
stations. It was within the sub-continent however that communications deve¬ 
loped at an accelerated pace. Routes followed the coast and the river valleys. 
Ferries were common on rivers, bridges being rare. Most of the travelling waB done 
in the dry summers and winters, the rainy season being difficult. Travellers band* 
ed together into caravans, there being more security in travelling as a group 
than in isolation. 

The direct impact of trade naturally affected the economic development of 
India. But trade was also an indirect means* of achieving various changes or 
modifications in the general pattern of Indian life and culture. Perhaps the biggest 
impact was on the evolution of Buddhism, both in the art forms which Buddhism 
inspired and in the religion itself. The mercantile community supported Buddhism 
to a large extent and many of the stupas of this period as well as the Buddhist cave 
monasteries owed their existence to the generosity of wealthy merchants. Buddhism 
therefore travelled together with the trade to western Asia, to central Asia and to 
■South-East Asia. This is not to suggest that it was exclusively Buddhism which the 
Indian traders took with them to other parts of the world. Brahmanism and Jainism 
also had their devotees, but Buddhism was mor.* easily exportable and being more 
given to proselytizing than Brahmanism, Buddhist monks exploited trade com¬ 
munications. 

Trade between the Hellenic world and north-western India brought Greco- 
Roman sculpture from Asia Minor and Alexandria to Taxila. The influence of this 
on local craftsmen brought about the hybrid school of art called Gandhara, after 
the area where it was commonly found, and it was used to give artistic expression 
to the Buddhist legend and the newly acquired complex of saints and heavens 
which Buddhism now boasted. These latter were largely, though not entirely, the 
result of Buddhism coming into contact with Manichaeans, Gnostics; Neo-Platonists, 
Christians and Zoroastrians Similarities in the Christ legend and the Buddha 
legend are difficult to ignore, even if attempts are made to dismiss them as the 
collective sub-conscious of the Aryans. The observances of the sect of Essenes also 
point to a knowledge of Indian religious beliefs and practices in the Mediterranean 
world. 

There was much argument at this time as to what constituted the original 
teaching of the Buddha The support of the mercantile community necessitated the 
inclusion of certain ethics which would be amenable to and in conformity with 
the ethics of the class which provided the main basis of support to the Buddhist 
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Order. Frugality became a virtue as did the investment of a sizeable portion of 
one’s income 1 ’. The concept of the bodhisattva emerged, influenced by Chinese and 
central Asian ideas, but perhaps encouraged by other considerations. It was now 
said that merit could lie accumulated through generations of births until one 
finally attained complete merit and become a bodhiaativa. Furthermore, merit 
could also be transferred from one person to another by a pious act. e. g. donating 
a monastic cell to the Order all of this being in accordance with the best of 
capitalist ethics, the accumulation and transference of capital. 

Apart from their role in the economy of the time, the guilds were also important 
as centres of education. Formal education in the conventional Bense remained in 
the hands of the brahmans. Guild schools became centres of technical education. 
Knowledge of mining, metallurgy, weaving, dying, carpentry, metal work etc., 
was maintained and developed by the relevant guild. The degree of technical 
advance can be gauged by the coins which have survived, the pillars of Mauryan 
and later times in which stone cutting and polishing reached a state of near per¬ 
fection, or the northern black polished ware, a pottery with a lustre which defies 
reproduction. 

Engineering skill particularly in the building of dpms and irrigation tanks is 
evident from inscriptions relating to these. The true arch, although it was known, 
judging by a series discovered in the palace area of the Kaushambi excavations, 
does not seem to have been regularly used m buildings, most of them still following 
the engineering style of wooden construction There was a tendency therefore for 
empirical knowledge to be concentrated in the guilds and their schools. A few cen¬ 
turies later this was to develop into a dichotomy between theoretical knowledge 
obtainable in brahmanical centres and empirical knowledge limited to the artisans. 
Technical and empirical education was therefore dependent on the economic 
prosperity of the guild. Two sciences which benefitted by the increase in commu¬ 
nications with the west were medicine and astronomy. An exchange of the know¬ 
ledge of herbs improved medical knowledge. Travel by mid-ocean routes neces¬ 
sitated a reliable knowledge of the stars and no doubt merchants were willing to 
provide the funds for this. Contact with western Asia resulted in an increase in the 
knowledge of astronomy. 

As a result of trade with the weBt the image of India became more clearly 
defined in western sources. The Mediterranean world showed a substantial interest 
in the Indian sub-continent which was described in a number of major works of the 
time such as Strabo’s Geography, Arrian’s Jndika, Pliny the Elder’s Natural 
History, the Peri plus of the Erythraean Sea and Ptolemy’s Guide to Geography 
India had come to occupy a significant position in the world as known to the.Greco- 
Romans. It was this in part which led to the arrival of a new religion in India 
during the first century A. D. Christianity of the Nestorian variety travelled to 
India on the trading ships of the time. Unfortunately Indian curiosity about the 
places with which the traders conducted business does not seem to have inspired a 


11 Digha Nikaya, III, p. 188. 
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wish to probe into the living pattern of these areas and peoples. Economic re¬ 
lationships appear to have sufficed. It is possible that such literature did exist but 
has not survived. All that remains are fanciful versions of foreign lands woven into 
myths and fables. It is hard to believe that there was no curiosity about the 
Romans for instance, who were actually living at Arikamedu. The survival of what 
Indians thought of the peoples and countries with whom they traded would have 
provided a fascinating perspective in the study of trading activities during this 
jK'riod. 
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There an* as many definitions oi socialism as there are socialists. Similarly there 
are as many definitions of feudalism as there are scholars working on the subject. 
But viewed in the light of European experience its political essence lay in the 
organization of the whole administrative structure on the basis of land; its econo¬ 
mic essence was the institution of serfdom according to which peasants were 
attached to the soil owned by the landed intermediaries between the king and the 
act uni ti llers who had to pay rent in kind and labour to them. The system was based 
on a self-sufficient economy in which things were mainly produced for local use by 
the peasants and their lords ancl not for a market. A study of Indian feudalism will 
have to take aceount of theso elements. 

In India the origin and development of political feudalism is to be sought in the 
land grants made to brahmunas from the first century A. D. onwards Their number 
becomes considerable in Northern India in the Gupta period and goes on in¬ 
creasing ever afterwards The monastery of Nalanda owned 200 villages in the 
reign of Har$a. Villages granted to religious donees by the Palas and Pratihiras 
were considerable in number, but those allotted by the Rastrakutas were far more 
numerous. One grant mentions 1400 and another400 villages given in this manner. 
Briihmanas and temples were apparently granted land revenues not for rendering 
civil and military services to their patrons but for spiritual service. In the benefices 
granted to them they were allowed fiscal and administrative rights such as the 
maintenance of law and order and the realization of fines from criminals. Hsiian 
Tsang states that high officers of the state were paid by land grants, but we hav' 
no other indication of this practice in his times. However, if brdkmanas were paid 
by grants of revenues, how could the others be paid differently 9 Inscriptions 
support the practice mainly from 1000 A. D . l . It appears that land was granted by 
the ruling chiefs to their kinsmen as well as to others who served as vassals and 
officials. In the period before 1000 A. D. we have more of such grants in Orissa 
and the Deccan than in Bengal, Bihar and U. P. But in the 11th and 12th cen¬ 
turies we find a sizable number of secular assignees in Northern India, particu¬ 
larly in the dominions of the Gahadaviilas, Caudellas, Kalacuris, Caulukyas, and 
Param&ras. 
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Vassals were known as bhupala. bhokta, bhogi , bhogika, bhogijana, bhogapatika, 
bhogirupa, mahnbhogi, brhadbhogi , brhadbhogilca, raja , rajfil. rajarajanaka, rajya- 
naka. ranaka , rdjaputra, rdjavallabha , thokkura , sd manta, maltdsamanta, mahasa- 
mantddhipati, mahdsamanta-rdnaka, sum an taka raja , nidndalika and probably 
mahcmandahxvara Epigraphic records refer to grants made to mahasamantaa, 
ranaka*, rr7 iaputras and niandalika* and some others, but others also seem to have 
been endowed with land. Of these, big vassals enjoyed the right to use the five 
great musical instruments. The chief obligation of the vassals was to render 
military aid to their lords Whether a similar obligation devolved on the officials 
who were given feudal titles and paraphernalia is not definitely known, but there is 
little doubt about their gradual feudalisation, especially in Mah&r&stra anil 
Northern India. 

What distinguished early Indian feudalism is the provision for fiscal units of 10 
or 12 villages The law-book of Manu, a work of the first to second century A. D., 
lays down that collectors in charge of 10 villages or their multiples should be paid 
by land grants. These units persisted m the Ra$trakula and to some extent in the 
Pala dominions. But in the kingdoms of the Gurjara-Fratiharas and their vassals 
and successors, the C&hamanas Paramaras and Gaulukyas, there prevailed units 
of 12 or 16 villages or their multiples. Some were handed over to the members of 
the ruling family as personal estates, but others were possibly fiscal units placed 
under officers paid by land grants. Apparent^ these new units were imposed by the 
Rajputs on the subjugated population. It is hypothetical whether they had any 
Central Asian parallels and whether, like the German invasion in Europe, the 
penetration of the Hunas and Gurjaras provided any external stimulus to the 
growth of feudalism. Place names in North-Western and Central India can throw 
some light on the nature and extent of the Gurjara expansion, and the village 
units in Muslim and British times on the nature of the original character of their 
village units. 

The economic aspect of feudalism in India was intimately connected with the 
transformation of the diidraa , who were treated as the common helots by the 
thre* higher varnas, into peasants from the Gupta period onwards and the de¬ 
pression of the old peasants into semi-serfs. Evidence for the first process can be 
fopnd in the account of Hsiian Tsang, who describes the. Sudras as agriculturists, a 
fact confirmed by Al-Beruni about four centuries later. 

The depression of the Indian peasantry in early mediaeval times.can be ex¬ 
plained by several factors, the most important of which was increase in the burden 
of taxation on the villagers. The G&hadav&la grants mention as many as eleven 
taxes in the ^villages; if all these were realized by the state one keeps wondering 
whether the peasants were left with even bare subsistence. In addition to the 
transfer of these taxes in many cases the donees were given the right to fixed 
(niyata) and unfixed (aniyata), proper (ucita) and improper (anucita) taxes. The 
list of taxes in many grants, for instance in the Pftla, was not exhaustive, and the 
grantees were authorized to collect taxes covered by the term ‘et cetera’ (ddi), 
a/id ‘all sources of income’ (sarva-aya-semeta or samasta-pralydya). All this implies 
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that the donees could make new impositions. As a result of grants the peasants 
no longer paid revenue to the state but rent to the grantees, most of whom being 
religious, did not make over any portion of it to their donors. 

A second factor that undermined the position of the peasants was the imposition 
of forced labour. In the Maurya period slaves and hired labourers were subjected 
to forced labour. But from the second century A. D. it seems to have been ex¬ 
tended to all classes of Subjects. Down to the advent of the Turkish rule the grants 
of Western and Central India indicate the prevalence of vi$i (corvee). In Bengal 
and Bihar peasants were subjected to all oppressions (sarvapida) from which 
exemption was granted in the villages given to religious donees by the Palab 
Occasionally imposed by the ruling chiefs upon the villagers, forced labour was 
bound to prove oppressive when transferred to local donees with a direct interest 
in the exploitation of the rural resources. 

A third factor that worsened the condition of the peasants was the right of 
sub-infeudation. The donees were authorised to enjoy the land, to get it enjoyed, to 
cultivate it and get it cultivated Some early mediaeval law-books refer to as many 
as four stages between the king and the actual tiller of the soil Thus the process of 
sub-infeudation is attested by both the epigraphs and the DharmoMstras . The 
right to cultivate the land or get it cultivated also implies that of ejection. A well- 
established practice in Malwa, Gujarat, Rajasthan and Maharastra, from the 
fifth to the twelfth century, it tended to reduce the permanent tenantB to the 
position of tenants-at-will It is not clear whether such a right existed in other 
parts of Northern India, but it seems to have been typical of the regions which 
were settled and fairly populated, abounding with cultivators. In backward, 
aboriginal areas peasants could not leave cultivation and escape to some other 
villages. In some parts of Central India and especially in Orissa, quite a few villages 
were transferred to the donees along with artisans, herdsmen and cultivators tied 
to the soil in the same manner as serfs in mediaeval Europe. Perhaps the practice 
was rendered necessary by the scarcity of working population for running rural 
economy. 

1 What adversely affected the peasants in the donated areas was the transfer of 
communal rights, presumably from the villagers to the donees. The boundaries of 
many gift-villages were left undefined, which could be taken advantage of by the 
grantees to increase the land in their personal possession. Similarly the right to use 
barren land, jungleB, pastures, trees, water-reservoirs, etc. could enable them to tax 
the peasants for using these. The transfer of such rightB obviously flowed from the 
theoly of royal ownership, but, once given to the donees, it meant practical 
ownership by them at the cost of customary rights enjoyed by the villagers. 
That there existed certain communal rights can be inferred from the fact that in 
Gupta times land could not be sold in Bengal without the consent of the com¬ 
munity and that the P&las took account formally of the wishes of the villages 
concerned in making'their grants. Thus the transfer of agrarian rights enjoyed by 
the village to the grantees tended to dispossess the peasantry and created new 
property relations. 
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The factors mentioned above may be taken as various modes of extracting 
services from the peasants for the benefit of either the king or his secular and re¬ 
ligious grantees. They gave rise to relations of economic subordination from which 
there was no escape. But two broad phases can be discerned. In the early phase 
from post-Maurya times down to A. D. 750. only revenues were given to the 
donees, but the enumeration of concessions in later grants amounts to the transfer 
of proprietory rights. 

The feudal order was based on self-suffieient economic unitg functioning in 
various parts of the country. This is indicated by absence of coins, prevalence of 
local weights and measures, and transfer of income in cash and kind from trade and 
industries by the kings and chiefs to the temples. The Palos ruled for about- four 
centuries but have hardly left any coins, So also the Gurjara-Pratlh&ros anti 
R&strakQtas. Coins mentioned in Cshamana and Sena records have not been 
actually found The extent of the use of coins and their bearing on economic 
relations in early mediaeval times is a subject worth investigation. It Beems that 
local needs were met locally, and peasants and artisans had to be attached to the 
village for the purpose. Sometimes it was laid down that tax-paying artisans and 
peasants could not be introduced into a* grant-village from outside, the idea 
being that grants should not disturb the scjf-sufficient economy of the villages 
Monasteries and temples formed wide economic units comprising even more than a 
hundred' villages. Devap&la granted live villages to Nalandfi for providing articles 
for worship, clothing, food, bedding and medicine for the monks and the repair of 
the monastery. Apparently some villages supplied gram, others cloth, and still 
others labour for the repair of buildings; or else every village furnished part- of 
these articles. 

The historical role of early Indian feudalism was significant, for several reasons. 
First, land grants served as an important means of bringing virgin soil under 
cultivation in Central India, Orissa and Eastern Bengal Enterprising brahmana* 
were given gainful employment in the backward, aboriginal tracts where they 
could spread new methods of cultivation. In the settled areas where cultivated 
land was granted to religiouB donees, they inculcated among the people a sense of 
broad loyalty to established order. Secondly, land grants provided the adminis¬ 
trative mechanism for maintaining law and order in the donated areas in which 
all such powers were delegated to the donees. In return the grateful brahmanas 
invented fictitious family trees for the ruling chiefs of the early mediaeval period, 
tracing their desoent back to the Solar or Lunar dynasties and stressing their divine 
power. On the other hand secular vassals helped their lords by governing their 
fiefs and supplying troops in times of war. Thirdly, land grants led to the brfthma- 
nisation or acculturation of the tribal people, who were given scripts, art, literature 
and a new way of higher life based on Sanskrit culture. In this sense feudalism 
worked for the integration of the country. From their original homes in Madhya- 
desa and Tlrabhukti brahmanas were invited to enjoy land grants in Bengal, 
Orissa ana Central India, which were brought within the orbit of the same culture. 
At the same time grants created vested interests leading to the fragmentation of 
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political authority. The vastness of the country and the difficulty of commu¬ 
nications made it all the harder for the kings to maintain political unity. In 
course of time the brahmanas and their patrons came to identify themselves with 
their respective localities and helped to foster local cultures, thus laying the basis 
for the rise of regional nationalities in the country. 

Certain features of Indian feudalism remind us of its European counterpart. The 
grant of villages to priests may be compared to the practice of benefices given to the 
Church in mediaeval Europe, with the difference that brahmanas and temples were 
not an organized group in India. The secular counterpart of benefices was, however, 
weak in early mediaeval India. Although officers were remunerated by sendee 
tenures, these formed only a very small part of the areas placed under their charge. 
Hence these areas were neither fiefs nor manors as in Europe; only villages donated 
to the brahmanas could perhaps be regarded as such. Further, vassals in India had 
to render to their lord mainly military and not administrative service as in Europe. 
But the main characteristics of European feudalism, the existence of a self-suffi¬ 
cient economy and the rise of landed intermediaries leading to the depression of the 
peasantry, prevailed in India. 
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Introduction 

Feudalism, when it was born, was a new type of production relation in which the 
entire land was owned by the king and held of him by the superior classes standing 
in a favourable relation to the monarch. The basis of ‘feudalism* was the ownership 
of land which enabled the ruling class to make the peasants their dependents and 
to exploit their labour. The princes, their relatives and nobleB gradually became 
landed proprietors by the seizure of common lands belonging to peasant commu¬ 
nities. The peasants in the communities, who had been impoverished by pro¬ 
perty differentiation, by frequent wars and raids made by neighbouring peoples, 
and by increased fines and tributes demanded by the princes, became unable to 
farm independently and were compelled to enten into dependent relations with the 
owners of the chief means of production, the land, since agriculture was the chief 
occupation of the people. In feudalism, according to Maitland, land could be held of 
the king or through an intermediate landlord. New tenancies could be created by 
sub-infeudation. The fundamental institution of feudalism is the fief, at once a 
political and economic entity. The fief is, before all else, a grant of land to the 
vassal with perpetual rights over the tillers of the lands and their product. The 
vassal is under the obligation of giving personal service to the king; for the former 
stands as a dependent or client of the latter. The royal beneficium and seigneurial 
domain granted as fief by the king is a personal grant. The sovereign owns all land 
in the sense that all land is held of him. Sovereignty is personal, Vested in the king, 
and not in the state. The vassal has autonomy as to his privileges but he has no 
sovereignty 1 . The European feudal monarchs granted fiefs; Chingiz Khan made 
grants of land and people to his principal followers and supporters. "In either case 
the retinue or bodyguard of the ruler made an 61ite corps which helped to govern in 
peace and led the army in war.”- 2 

1 F. W. Maitland, The Constitutional History of England, Cambridge, 1850. pp. 

22-23. 

- Comparative studies tn Society and History (An International Quarterly), vol. I,. 

No. i (October, 1958, The Hague), p. 81. 
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The Indian background 

As for India, feudal elements can be seen germinating even in the later stages of 
the emergence of private property (1000—700 B. G\), developing its rudimentary 
institutions through the period of consolidation and stabilization of private 
property (900 to 300 B. C.). The warrior class as well as the priestly order, standing 
in a special, favourable relation with the king, began acquiring, chiefly by grant, 
more and more landed property. Feudal elements appear in bolder outlines and 
continue to grow during the subsequent centuries (300 B. C. to 500 A. D ), and 
even an ill-formed or scmi-feudal society emerges during the period. By the end of 
the 5th century A. D. all the principal elements of feudalism become clearly 
established although we have to wait for a few more centuries to see the end of the 
fqrmation of a feudal society. 

We have the evidence of the Arthas&stra ’, Megasthenes 4 , Vi§hnu\ Brihaspati (> 
and N&rada 7 and the studies of a« large number of secondary authorities like 
W. Foy M and others to establish that the king was the theoretical owner of all the 
land and that others held it from him Moreover, as in all feudal societies, the 
Indian king possessed vast estates, royal demesnes. Most of the grants duting the 
Epic period were in favour of the priestly class (brahmadeya). Pasenadi was a 
patron of the Brahmanas and gave them estates out of the royal domain with 
powers over them as if they were kings'*. Bimbisura granted the village of Kha- 
num&ta to a Brahmaria named Kutadanta. The ArthaAastra enjoins on the king to 
grant lands exempted from taxes and fines (adandakaraui) to the Brahmanas Ul . 
We come across hundreds of grants to the Brahmanas during the Gupta period, 
with full immunities 11 . In addition to the grants to the Brahmanas and the Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries, lands were granted to crown officials to meet the expenses of 


•' Kautilya’s ArthaSastra. translated by R. Shamasastry, Mysore, 1923, book II. 
chapter I. 

* McCrmdle, Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian. London, 1877. 
pp. 41—42 

» Vjphnu Smriti, English translation by Julius Jolly. Sacred Books of the East 
Series, Oxford, 1880, vol. Ill, p. 55. 

<* Brihaspati Smfiti, English translation by Julius Jolly. Sacred Books of the East 
Series. Oxford, 1889, vol. XXVI. p. 119. 

7 N&rada Bmfih, edfted by Julius Jolly. Calcutta, 1885, vol. XIII, p. 51. 

8 W. Foy, Die kbnigliche Qewalt in den altmdischen RecMsbuchern der Dharma- 
iastren, Leipzig, 1895, pp. 58—59. 

u Rhys Davids (Mr. and Mrs.), Dialogues of the Buddha, London, 1899, vol. I. pp. 
108, 280. 

10 ArthaAastra, book V, chapter 2. 

11 See S. A. Q. Husaini, The Economic History of India, vol. I, Calcutta, 1962, pp 
145 sqq. 
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public charities 12 and to members of the royal family 12 . Besides, land grants were 
made to all the servants of the state under the Mauryas and possibly under their 
successors also. The scheme of payment by assignment to the military and civil 
officers given in the Arlhaidstra^ is so similar that it makes one wonder if the 
Mughuls copied the mangabdari system from the Mauryas. In addition to the owner¬ 
ship and grant of land by the king, many other elements of feudalism are observed 
during the Maurya and post-Maurya periods such as a few cases of sub-infeudation, 
rare cases of commendation, many cases of forced labour and prevalence of op¬ 
pressive taxc^. 

Between the 6th and 10th centuries A. D. wc observe the feudal forces growing 
steadily and culminating in the complete formation of the feudal system with a 
hierarchy of half-a-dozen or 1 II more degrees. At the head of the system was the 
Mahdrdjadhirdja who granted lands from the fiscal lands as well as from the 
holdings of his feudal subordinates. Next were the Samantamaharaja, the Ma- 
hdsamantamahdrdjd and the Samantadeva who were the chief nobles of the king¬ 
dom belonging to the royal family, such as the successors of Dharsena of Valabht. a 
younger brother af a SomavamsI king, Varahasena’s two sons and a grandson, a 
semi-independent ruler of Ohind i: >. On the third rung of the ladder stood the 
Mahasamantadhipati, the chief noble of a kingdom, e. g., Undabhata, Nirb- 
hayanarandra, Dharnivar&ha, Santivarman of Mathura family etc. Then came the 
Mahasamantas and Samantas. The next rank was occupied by the Bdnakas, Ur - 
gavundatt and Nal-gavundas who granted fiefs and benefices but did not issue coins. 
Next came the Thaklcuras, Rdshtrakulas (in a general sense), Nayakas and Bhogikas 
who were petty, feudal chiefs who sometimes granted benefices. On the lowest rung 
of the system ?tood the Kufumbin, usually a warrior holding some land 111 . 

Grants in favour of the priestly class continued to be made although the trend 
appears to be to bestow lands and villages more and more on religious institutions 
rather than persons. Many charitable institutions were established and endowed 
with lands Grants to members of the royal family were numerous and wc get a 
large number of cases of military grants satisfying all the requirements of a feudal 
fief. We come across a greater number of cases of sub-infeudation and a few clear 
cases of commendation. Forced labour (visti) continued as of old and the levy of 
supplies wj|i8 a recognised practice. 

I Epigraphia Indica . Government of India Publication Branch- Delhi, vbl. V. pp. 

142-50. 

II Rhys Davids. Buddhist India, -New York. 1911, pp. 3—4. The Jdtaka. English 

translation by various hands, edited by E. B. Cowell. Cambridge, 1895—1907, 

vol. II. pp. 237. 403; vol. V, p. 4. 

14 Arthaidstra, book I, chapter 2. 

15 S. A. Q. Husaini, op. cit., p. 201. 

1,1 See the summary of the article. The Formation of a Feudal Hierarchy in India , by 

S. A. Q. Husaini iq the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, (Aligarh 
• Session 1955). Calcutta, 1955 - p- 131. 

17 Epigraphia Indica, vol. II, p. 224; vol. XXIII, p. 104. 
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Since the inscriptions making feudal grants and literary testimony establishing 
such giving of fiefs are found all over India, we may take it for granted that 
foudaliaation was completed on a wide scale from Kashmir to Tamil Nad about 
the same time as the process reached its culmination in Europe and several other 
parts of the world w . 

About 1000 A. D. there was no powerful central authority either in North India 
or the Deccan and the entire sub-continent of India was parcelled out among feudal 
lords, big and small- War was the passion of the age and a well-established and 
honourable industry. More wars meant more power conceded to the barons, more 
estates granted and more wealth earned. 

Somesvara Ch&lukya of Kalyana writes that before starting on an expedition the 
king should convene an assembly of princes, feudatories, rulers of mandates and 
eminent warriors and satisfy them with presents of gold, dresses and ornaments and 
encourage them by getting their praises sung 1 **. Ramapula of Bengal before under¬ 
taking the war against Bhima Kaivarta is reported to have pleased his samantas 
who had attained ‘‘great strength by possessing cavalry, elephants and infantry 
with presents of land and enormous wealth.“ a * 

Constant wars weakened the powel* of the rulers. Feudal chieftains gained more 
and more independence under weal^ kings. Moreover, conquerors sometimes set up 
new feudal baronies by endowing them out of the conquered territory. We can 
account for the existence of the Rashtrakuta Mathana in Anga, Kamata N&nyadeva 
in Mithilft and Vijaysena in Radhfi in this way. As it was not often possible for the 
successors of the conquering ruler to exercise any effective control over distant 
fiefs, the feudatories assumed semi-independence and in course of time complete 
independence. 

The &ukranitisdra mentions the feudal forces, agutmalca , and the king’s army 
commanded by his officers, gulmibhuta- 1 . The feudal barons were held in check 
under strong rulers and under weak kings they indulged in private wars. Thus 
Dommanapala of Khadi mandala (Sunderbans) made war against the neigh¬ 
bouring samantas and broke their power- 12 . In Kashmir the damaras, Janakachan- 
dra and Bhfmadeva, along with their respective adherents, started a furious fight 
in the reign of Uchchala 33 Again Kirtip&la, of Naddula, brother of Kalhana, and 
a feudatory of the Chalukyas, fought against the feudatory Paramaras of Jalor 

18 See S. A. Q. Husaim, The Economic History of India, Calcutta, 1062, vol. I, 
chapters VI, VII and VIII. 

,u Mdnasollaaa edited by Shringendekara. Gaekwad, Oriental Scries, Baroda, 1025, 
vol. 28, p. 132. 

30 Sandhyakaranandi, Rapicanta, edited by R. C. Majumdar, R. G. Basak and 
N. G. Banerjee, Rajshahl, Canto 1.45. 

31 &vjcran%tia0ra, English translation by M. N. Dutt. Calcutta, 1806, vol. IV. pp. 
7, 9 and 12. 

33 D. C. Sirkar in the Indian Culture, Calcutta, vol. I, p. 680. 

33 Kalhana. Rdjatarangini, translated by M. A. Stein, Westminster, 1900, vol. VIII, 
pp. 21—32. 
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and deprived them of their territory about 1180 A. D. 2 '* The Rajjim stone in* 
soription records that Jagapila, a feudatory of Jajalladova I of the Kftlachuri 
family of Ratanpur, struck terror into the heart of the manialesvaras of M&yurika 
and Savanta and that the latter fled to the mountains-'*. 

Some of the powerful barons exercised not only the right to wage wars but also 
entered into treaties with sovereigns of other states. The Mahamanqlale^vara 
Rinaka Lavaqaprasada entered into a treaty with Maharajadhirftja Simhanadeva 
of Devagiri in 1232 A. D. According to this the parties agreed not to invade each 
other’s territory, to combine in the event of invasion by a powerful enemy, and in 
case any noble from one kingdom fled to the other seeking refuge, to hand over the 
valuables in the possession of the refugee 21 *. 

As in Europe, the feudal barons increased their power by marrying their sons 
and daughters m the royal family and among themselves. Jatavarman married the 
daughter of Kama, the Kalachuri king, and received the vice-royalty of Anga. 
This matrimonial alliance according to Prof Mirashi led to tha installation of the 
Varmans in the place of the Chandras in East Bengal 27 . Padmaka. the lord of Valia 
pura, gave his daughter in marriage to Bhiks&chara who was contesting th 
throne against Sussala. When conspiracies were being hatched to depose Salhann 
in favour of Sussala, Darnara Gargachandra gave away his two daughters to tin* 
successful pretender Sussala. The latter m order to strengthen his position further 
married Rajalakshml and arranged the marriage of Gunalekha, the sister of 
R&jalakshmi to his son Jayasimha-*. Such matriomonia! alliances between 
powerful nobles were always a threat to the royal authority. 

The feukranitisdra 2 J , the Mdnaiolldm w) and the Rdmacanta 11 categorically state 
that the feudal chiefs helped the kings in wars. The feudal barons of R&mapala 
rallied round the latter not only in recovering Varandri but also in the victorious 
expeditions against PithI, Assam and Orissa. From the Rajjim inscription we learn 
that Thakkura Siihilla’s son Svainin and his grandsons, as well as his great-grandson 
Jagapal caincd on successful wars tor their masters, the Killaclum kings of Ratan- 
pui ,J -. This should have been the general rule throughout India. 

We have definite information with regard to Kashmir that succession to the fief 
required the sanction of the overlord * 1 Such definite knowledge we possess in the 
case of the feudal lords of Kakaredika under the Kalachuris of Tripuri 3 '* also. 

21 H. C. Kay. The Dynamic History of Northern India, 2 volh., Calcutta. 1931 and 
1936, vol. II. pp 919 and 925 

2: * The Indian Antiquary, Education Society Press, JBombuy, edited by various 
hands, vol. XVII. p. 135 sqq 

** A. K. Majumdar. The ChOlukyas of Gujarat. Bombay, 1956. p. 461. 
w Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXIV. p. 105. 

29 R&jatarangini, vol. VIII. pp. 460, 1607 

2,1 &ukranitinara, vol. IV, p. 7. pp. 9-21, p. 481 and pp. 514—15. 

30 Manoaollasa. vol. II, pp. 114—147. 11 Ramcarita, vol. I. p. 45. and vol. II, p. 2. 

31 The Indian Antiquary, vol XVII, pp. 136—138. 

33 Rajotara ngi ni, vol. VIII, p. 2505, p. 2741 . The Indian Antiquary, 1888, p. 229. 
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In the preceding period (600 A. D. to 1000 A. D.) ranaka was a lesser title 
than admanla. In this period rdnakas seem to be higher than sdmantas or at least 
equal to them. The title of ranaka was held by the Bhanjas of Khimjalimagd&la. 
Ma Dommanapala, who was practically an independent chief in the Sena 
kingdom, retained the title of ranaka and mahdsamanta, although he 
also styled himself Maharaja, Mah&mandalesvara Lavapapmslda Viradh&vala; 
and Mahamaodalika Piplar&ja, ruler of Kekind, held the title of ranaka. This 
title appears to hare gained more and more importance until its variant rdna 
meant an independent king. Sometimes an ordinary feudal lord like S&hilla, 
endowed with the status of a thakkura, attained the right of using the Pancama- 
haiabda 

Elsewhere we have enumerated seven steps in the feudal hierarchy 36 . The 
MS.ns3.sara mentions eight types of feudatories under the Sarvabhauma or Cakra- 
varti 37 . The Sukranitisara 36 arranges the feudal lords on the basis of their income. 
The svardt had an annual income of 5,100,000 to 10,000,000 kargas ; the maharaja 
had a yearly revenue of 2,100,d00 to 5,000,000 kargas. The nripa-mantjalika’s 
income was up to 1,000,000 kargas and that of a samantanripa up to 300,000 
kargas Those who had an income of 100,000 kargas were called sdmantas. 

The tiukrariitisdra mentions that some of the sdmantas received salaries from the 
kmg-emperor 3 '* In Kashmir some of the damaras were appointed on a salary basis 
by King .Tayasimha''". Kalhana definitely states that the king adopted this 
course to increase the army under his direct control/* 1 

There appears to have been a ceremony of conferring the paneamahdsabda alon 
with a fief practised by the Valabhis, Rash^rakutas, Chalykyas, Gurjara-Pra- 
tiharas and the Bhanjas of Orissa. The five instruments which were associated 
with the pancamahdAabda were, according to the Vivekachintdmani, a horn, a 
timbrel, a conch, a kettledrum and a pair of cymbals 42 

On being invested with a fief, the vassals had to assume certain obligations 
Under strong rulers they were not permitted to issue coins They had to mention 
the name of the overlord in their inscriptions, attend the royal court on ceremonial 
occasions, pay regular tribute, make presents on festive occasions and when 
daughters were married, and send a certain number of troops 13 . In the earlier 
period several feudal barons mentioned the name of the overlord and some failed 

r * Kajim, Inscription dated 1145 A. D 

See the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress , Calcutta. 1961. p 131: and 
S. A Q. Husaini. Thr Economic History of India . vol. I, pp. 200 sqq 
,17 Halayudha Bhatta. AbhidhSna RatnamOlu. ed. by Autreeht, London, 1861, 
pp. 277-278 

38 &ukranitisdra. vol I. p. 186. 

• w Ibid., vol. I, p. 182. 

40 R&jatarangi n T. vol. VIII, p. 1542. 

41 Ibid . vol. II. p. 121. 

42 The Indian Antiquary , vol. XII, p. 96; Epigraphia Itidica, vol. XII, p. 255. 

43 A. S. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, Benares. 1955, p. 225. 

6 Ashraf-Odenkbimil 
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to do so. During this period tliere were more cases of omission than mention of the 
name of the overlord 

The power and influence of the mighty Samaritan undermined central authority 
in every kingdom The hostile samanlas of Bengal brought about the fall of 
Mahfpala II. Oargaehandm. a tldmura became the king maker and successively in¬ 
stalled three kings - Uchchala. Salhana and Sussala - on the throne of Kashmir. As 
m other parts of the world, the Indian feudal barons of this period were always on 
the lookout to become independent Hence the Aym Purdna ,,/ * and the Matsya 
Purdna, as quoted by Mitramisra, plainly state that the samanlas are to be treated 
as the enemies of the state' 15 

Malayasimha transferred lus allegiance (1211-1212 A. I).) from the Kalachuri 
king Vijayasnnha to the Chandcla king Trailokya Yunnan' 1 '' Similarly the son 
and grandsons of Sallaksuna Vannan, a chieftain of Kakaredika and a feudatory of 
the Kalachuri ruler, Vijayasimlia. 1 1 ansferred their allegiance to the same Chandela 
king (1239—1241 A 1) ) /<7 The Diyasiayakdrya tells us that when the sdmantas 
Vijuya and Krishna were sent to oppose Vallala, the usurper of the throne of 
Malwa, they went over to the side ot the lattir™ King Kumiirapala discovered, 
during the course of a campaign against the ('hahmanu ruler. Arnoriija, that his 
barons had been bribed by the enemy 

Thus India at the time of the Muslim conquest was a fully developed feudal 
country like Europe 


The Middle Eastern liaekgiound 

The Muslim invaders who conquered India towards the end of the 12th cen¬ 
tury had some knowledge and experience of feudal institutions. 

Very early m the history of Mesopotamia the king granted charters of 
immunity by which “the king would give over such rights upon the lands in 
question as the collection ot various levies, assessments and taxes, the corvee 
upon the dykes and canals, water and pasture rights and the right of military 
protection " ,0 We arc 1 also informed that these bendices became hereditary', at 
least in some cases 51 (’dies and villages were parcelled out as benefices to de¬ 
serving officials subject to rendering military service “The great king Nebu- 

Agm Pinuna, Kurdish tianslaliou Irv M N Mutt, Calcutta. 1901. \ol. 14, eh 233. 
*'■ (’bandesvara. Itnjanit milnakimi, ed h\ K 1’ Jayuswal, Patna. 1924. p 277. 

/| ' 1 Epigraph ta lad tea. \ol XXV. p 4 

r, ~ The Indian Antiquary . \ ol XVII. pp. 230-311 

Drydsruyakdvya, edited b\ AhajI Vislmu Kilthevate. Bombay, 1915, p. 19, 
p 98. 

VJ A. K Majunidar, The Chuuhtkyas of (Jnjaiuf, pp. 105—100. 

A T. Olmstead. History of Assyria, New York, 1923, p. 512 
" jl The Cambridge Ancient History, vol II, edited by 3 B. Bury and others, Cambridge, 
1931, p 244. 
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ehadnczzar I (e. 590 B. C.), as a reward for meritorious military service, granted to 
one of his captains of the charioteers a march on the dangerous Elamite frontier. 
The villages in this march were granted immunity from all crown taxes and h vies 
and the inhabitants were freed from the incidence of arrest by imperial officers 
and from the billeting of soldiers In the same reign similar immunities were 
bestowed upon lands granted to certain priests in the name of their god ” : » 2 

About the social organisation of Canaamte society under the Egyptian empire, 
Wright and Filson write that it was “a feudal system with a king and an aris¬ 
tocracy of partly foreign ‘chariot warriors’ at the top. while at the bottom was a 
lower class of serfs and slaves. An independent and energetic class w r as non¬ 
existent.”^ 

When the Parthian ruler Mithridates I earned his victorious arms through the 
Caspian Gates westward to create the Parthian empire, the region invaded con¬ 
sisted of a large number of disorganised small independent states each with its ow n 
ruling dynasty. Some of these states such as TYrsis and Saeastene. were left in the 
control of their native houses and assumed the status of dependent kingdoms or 
duchies, enjoying the rights of coinage etc <)\ej some states, the Part hians installed 
marzbiinn who resembled the ('aroliugian counts 

Famous families such as the Suren Karin, (lewparthian Mihran, and Aspah- 
bad existed At least some of them were Parthian m oiigm and had been endowed 
with large estates by the Parthian kings incident upon conquest The Suren pos¬ 
sessed vast holdings in Mesopotamia, the Kaiin iieai Xihawand the Mihran near 
Rhagae m Media, and the (lew parthr.in m llyicuiiiu ‘It is haul not to make the 
comparison between Paithian nobility and the Frankish and Teutonic aristocracy 
of the ninth and tenth centimes ' Vi 

The greater nobility possessed large landed estates which, on the Armenian 
analogy wen* granted by the king along with general poucis of government and 
specific public offices, both the estates and political authority tending to become 
hereditary 

Many of the Parthian feudal institutions appear to have smvived the centrali¬ 
zation under the Sassanian regime The nobility as such, the raspuhran. still re¬ 
tained their ancestral lands upon w Inch then resident es stood, as well as other scat¬ 
tered holdings in diffident pnits of the empue The Arabs conquered Pcisia m the 
earlier halt ol the seventh renting Yet some of the great Peisian f umlics eon- 
tinueil till the tenth eenturv. still endowed with their estates and certain ad- 
ministrative posts “No well (’stablished were these noble Persian houses that, as 
is well known. the\ not only retained their standing in the new woild of Islam, but 
helped appreciably to mould that world " v * 

r ’-’ I K. Cnulboin. Feudalism ni Ifixtnn/. Pi meet on 19/ili. p fl!> 

m Wright and Filson, The Westrunmlei Histniienl Atlas to the IStble , Philadelphia 

1945. p Hfi 

M Feudal nan ni Hi/itoiy. p 112. 

v ’ Ibid., p 11(1 
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About 1100 A. D a Latin kingdom was established in Palestine with many of 
the feudal institutions of Europe The Muslims of the Middle East, who had been 
in contact with and fighting against the crusaders since 1005 A. I)., should have 
known much about European feudalism in addition to possessing a detailed know* 
ledge of the feudal organisation of their own countries 

The Ghaznawid and Ghfirid conquerors of India came from a region which was 
a part of the ancient Persian empire, and hence should have been fully conver¬ 
sant with the feudal institutions of that empire with an ancient culture and civili¬ 
zation. 

By the kmc the Turko Afghans conquered India feudal land tenure was al¬ 
ready widespread in the country and princes and their relatives had acquired 
extensive* demesnes. The bulk of the lands was held by the warrior class which was 
bound to render military service to the ruler So a system of conditional land 
tenure had come to stay The extent of lands held from the king grew rapidly 
during the subsequent centuries and a larger number of peasants came under 
feudal exploitation in one way or another Tin* new rulers could not reverse the 
progress of historical forces, even if they iitid wanted to do so This is clearly 
established by the failure of the mighty Balben The Turko-Afghans came to loot 
and exploit, as tersely put by Abu Tammum’'', the Arab poet 
“No, not for Paradise didst thou the nomud life forsake; 

Rather, I believe, it w r as thy yearning foi bread ami dates." 

The feudal wax of ruthless domination and intense exploitation soiled them best. 


Early Muslim tiefs in indi i 

The scholar who understood the real significance of the social and economic 
institutions of India during the Turko-Afghnn Penod ami characterised them as 
feudal (even as early as about a century ago) was Maxim Kovalevski, a friend of 
Sir Henry Maine The Russian writer has devoted the entire sixth chapter of his 
book to Muslim India and given a brief hut excellent account of the land-grant 
system 57 According to him, the distinctive land policy of the new conquerors was 
the granting of iqtus Kovalevski equates tile iqtu' w ith the benefice of Western 
Europe The Sultans granted districts and distributed villages to their nobles, 
courtiers and officers on condition that they supplied, upon demand, a stipulated 
number of troops. Thus the grants w’ere conditional and as long as the iqta'dar 
(grantee) fulfilled the condition. In* could appropriate the entire revenue from the 
area granted to him. Meanwhile, the villagers continued to own the land — either 


,l ’ Abu Tammfim, Dhvanu 'l-Humasah. edited as Aah'aiu 'l-hamasah by G. Frey tag. 
Bonn. 1828. supplemented by the commentary ol TibiizI in 2 vols., Bonn. 1847—51, 
vol. I, p 795. 

‘• 7 M Kovalevski, Obitinoe zemlerladntip. pnftny, chodi t poaledatvija ego razloienn, 
Moscow. 1879. Extracts trom chapter VI given in English in Feudalism ip History . 
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as a community or as individuals — as before. Gradually, by a process of commen¬ 
dation, the ‘free landowners’ of the village “lost their independence, and there¬ 
with their allodial tenure ” 

During the Sultanate of Delhi (1192-1526 A D.), the iqtadars strove to make 
and succeeded in making their fiefs hereditary Kovalevski cites Balban’s effort 
and failure to resume the grants of those who could not take the field in person. 
I have given below the full details of the incident which arc furnished by 
Baranl. All the regulations of Ballian in this regard were made at one and the 
same time and all of them were cancelled simultaneously Balban bowed to 
inevitable and did not ‘ strike back". The Sultans of Delhi, who followed Bal¬ 


ban, generally confirmed the existing iqtadfirtt. Kovalevski is quite right 
when he hoi is that in the reign of Flrfiz Shall (1351-1388) hereditability 
of the fiefs received legislative sanction FirQz took positive measures to ensure 
the indisputable transfer of iqtil's from the original grantees to their heirs. 
Further he granted fiefs to the soldiers as well under the plea of making permanent 
provision for all Muslim families Even civilian Muslims were granted iqtu'x for 
one reason or another 'Hina in the reign of Flruz Shah, “there was completed in 
India the same transformation in the feudal system as m the ('arolingian, the 
monarchy connected with the name of CTiarlcs the Bald Like the benefices, the 
tqtfi's became hereditary ’ (Kovalevski. (’h.ipter YT) During the Parhan period, 
according to Kovalevski, “beneficial lemuc" got entrenched The system of feudal 
grants was the chief mode of paying the military officers under the Turko-Afghan 
conquerors of India 

Before the conquest of "Iraq, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna had granted Hirat. 
and Khurasan in fief to his son Mas'ud When the Sultan conquered "Iraq, the 
prince was given the whole of that countr\ (the "Iraq) as his fief. Mas'ud added 
Rayv, Qazwin. Hamadan and Taram (m Lunstnn) by conquest lie subjugated 
Daylaman as well‘d. 

Sulfan Muhammad Gliuri gave his brother, Sultan Sa'ld, the fief of Tiginabad 
which lies between Gliaznu and Gliur' 1 '' 1 Malik Diya‘u’d-Din was the fiefholder of 
Ghur. Sultan BahaVd-Din Sam of Bumlyun. Sultan Glnyuthu ’d-Din Muhammad 
of Firuz Koli and Malik Taju ’d-Din Hurh of Sijistan Malik Nasini’d-Din held 
Madiyan'’ 0 . Multan and I’ehh were granted to 'All Karmakh M Later, lie got La¬ 
hore Multan and l T cch were granted to (^abaclm 1 ’- Sarhind was bestowed on 
Diya’u M-Din Trilal>i l,! Qutbu ’d-Din Aybak was given the fief of Kuhram w The 


,ls Minhajn ’d-din Uthinun, Tabaqul-i-XustrT. edited l>v Nassau Lees and two 
others. Billiotlieea lndica Senes, Calcutta. 1KU4, p 93 
Vl Ibid., p. 115 
1,0 Ibid., pp. 121 sqq. 

1,1 Yahyft bin Ahmad, . TurTk/i-t-M ubiirijk Shu It 7, edited M. bfidavat Hosain, 
Bibliotheca Indica Scries, Calcutta. 1931. pp 6 and 7. 

Tabaqat-i-Ndfiri , pp. 121 sq 
*■ ! Ta'rikh-t-Muburakshhhi , p. 7. 

,,<l Ibid., p. 13. 
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fief of Tuju’ d-Din Yildiz was Ghazna and that of Ghiyathu ’d-Din r Iwaz Khaljl was 
Lakhnauti. Malik Ruknu ’d-Din Sur held Kay dan. Later, Qu(bu ’d-Dln wau gran¬ 
ted the fief of Lahore. Baha’u ’d-Din Tughril got tlic fief of Thankar in the region 
of Bayanali. Later he obtained the fort of Kaiyiir (Kaler) from Sultan Mu'izzu 
’d-Din Sam. On the complaint of the residents of Kalyur, the Sultan gave that 
fort to Qutbu’d-Din Aybak ,,:i . On that, account there crept in Home misunder¬ 
standing between the two nobles'*' 1 Tltutmish held the fiefs of Kalyur (Kaler)' 17 . 
Baran (Bulandshahr)' 18 and Bada’un'*'' in succession He accompanied Sultan 
Qutbu ’d-Din with the forces of Bada’un to Ghazna 

Under Sultan Iltutmish, his eldest son Nasiru ’d-Din Mahmud was made the 
ruler of Bengal (Lakhnauti), and after the prince, Bengal was bestowed on 'AlS’u 
’d-Din Jani 70 . Prince Ghiyathu ’d-Din Mahmud, son of IltutraiHh, received Hansi 
ns his fief. In 523 A. H. (1226 A I) ) lie was given the barony of Awad 71 Malik 
r Izzu’ d-Dln Muhammad Salar obtained Bada’un in 625 A. H. 7 -. Lahore was the fief 
of Malik 'Ala’u ’d-Din 71 . 'Izzu ’d-l)in Kabir Khan Ay&z was granted Multan and 
its adjoining territory m 625 A H (1228 A I).) 7 * In two or three years ho got 
Palul also. Malik Sayfu ’d-Din Kfiehi held Hansi"* Malik Ikhtiyaru ’d-Din Al- 
tuniya held the barony ot Narhind 7 '* Budriii.’d-Din Sunqar was given the fief of 
Bada'un and Malik Qaraqush held Lahore 77 Malik 'Izzu 'd-Din Tughril Kh‘In was 
given Bada’un. Then he was given the fief of B’lhar which fell vacant on the trans¬ 
fer of Yaghantat to Lakhnauti : *. Malik Ikhtiyaru ’d-Din Aytigin was given Man- 
surpur as his fief. After a time lie got Kiijali and Nandana 7 ' 1 . Qamaru ’d-Din Qiran 
Tamar Khan was given Khunuuj and thereafter he got Karah 80 Malik Taju ’d-Din 
Kazlak Khan held the fief of Kuhram After the death of Qabacha he got Uooh and 
its adjoining territories* 1 Malik Nasiru ’d-Din Aytamar was a slave of Tughril 
The latter transferred his fief of Lahore to the former In the year 625 A. H 
Aytamar obtained the wildyut of Swalik, Ajmer, Buwah, Kabuli and Sambar 
Namak*- Iltutmish bestowed the iqta of Baran on Malik Sayfu ’d-Din Aybak 
Kasldi Kli.m, elder brother of Balban Then he was granted the city and fort of 
Ueeh K1 The same monarch gave the iqta of Sarsati to Malik Sayfu ’d-Din ami then 
the whole of Lakhnauti *'• 

Sultan Ruknu ’d-Din Firfiz received, as a prince, the iqta of Bada’un in 625 A. H. 
(1228 A. D.). Then he got Lahore After he became the Sultan m 1236. Lahore 
was given to Malik 'Ala’u ’d-Din and Bulii’un to Nasiru ’d-Din Tuglian Khan 8 -'*. 


■*’* Tabaqat-t-Na/itri, pp. 121 sq. 
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71 Tabaqdt-i - Na#iri , p. 180. 72 Tank'd-i-Mubarak Shdhi p 22. 7,1 Ibid. 

7/ ‘ Tabaqut-i-Nustri, p. 234. 7 ’* Tdrikh-i-Mubarak Shdhi p 22 
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Ruknu ’d-Din gave Bayanah to Qaraqush Khan. Later the noble obtained 
Karah w '. The Sul (an added Sunam to the fief of Malik Kabir Khan 87 . 

After the aeceBsion of Raziyah (1236—1240 A. D.), Kabir Khan Ayaz. who de¬ 
serted the nobles to join the queen, was granted the fief of Lahore 88 . Raziyah gran¬ 
ted Khanauj to Qamaru ’d-Din Tamar Khan. Then he got Karah 88 and thereafter 
A wad and its adjuncts' Kl Raziyah gave to Malik Hindu Khan Mubarak the district 
of Uccli and its fort'". The same ruler granted Baran (Bulandshahr) to Malik 
Ikhtiyaru ’d-Din Altuiuya Then he was transferred to Tabarhind 8 - Malik 
Aytigin was given the fief of Bada’un 93 . Malik Baha’u ’d-Din Sunqar is also re- 
jKirted to have held Bada’un under Raziyah perhaps after Aytigin w Malik Taju 
’d-Din Sanjar held Baran under Raziyah. Later he was made the fiefholder of 
.Sarsati' 1 ’ After (lie death of Khwajali Muhazzibu M-Din, the fief of Baran was 
given to Taju ’d-Din Sanjar Qurbat Khan Later he became the fiefholder of Awad 98 . 
Taju ’d-Din Arsalan Khan got, the fief of Bilaram'' 7 . 

Sultan Mu'ixzu ’d-Din Bahrain (1240-1242 A D ) granted Malik Hindu Khan 
Mubarak the fief of Jullundur 08 and the iqt<l r of Rowan to Malik Baha’u ’d-Din 
Balbai!' 1 ' 1 Malik Qaraqush was given the fief of Bayanah and thereafter that of 
Karah»"» * 

Sultan "Ala’u ’d-Din Mas'fid j( 1242- 124(i A D) granted Tabarhind to Malik 
Ikhtiyaru ’d-Din Viizbak 7’ughril Khan Then La hole became his fief He revolted 
but he was pardoned and granted Khanauj. lie again revolted and obtained 
Awad i" 1 Nagpur. Mandiiwar and Ajmer were granted as fiefs to Malik Tzzu 
’d-l>In Balban, and the districts of Bada’un to Taju ’d-Din Sanjar Qutlugh 102 . 
Kol (Aligarh) became the fief of Muhazzibu’d-Dtn 101 Qamaru ’d-Din Qiran Tamar 
Kilim held Awad Tughan Khan 'Izzu ’d-Din Tughril held Lakhnauti•*" Hans! 
became the iqtu' of Dlugh Khan-i-Mu'azzam (Balban) 1 "’ Malik Jalalu ’d-Din who 
was the brother of Sultan Nasiru ’d-Din was granted the region of Khanauj and 
Sultan Nasiru ’d-Din. w ho was then a prince obtained Bahnuch These two were 
the uneles of Sultan 'Ala’u ’d-Din Mus'iuldal.dn ’d - Dm FiruzKhalji held the fief 
of Karah 107 Malik Sanjar Aybak got Kulirain l0f ' Nusralu'd-Din Sher Khan Sunqar 
(cousin of Balban) w r as granted Tabarhind and Lahore He seized Ucch from 
Malik 'Izzu ’d-Din Balban, and became the nmstei of the whole of Sind 10 ** Arsalan 
Khan got Awad 110 

During the reign of Sultan Nasiru ’d-Din Mahmud. Jaliilu ’d-Din. the brother 
ot the Sultan, who had been holding Khanauj, was granted the fief of Bada’un and 

*■ Ibid., p. 250. Ibid . p. 235 88 Ibid,. pp. 239-40 

Ibid., p 235 11,1 Ibid . p. 250. limt . p 247 

Ibid. .p. 249. Tbid., j). 253 '■ Ibid., p 254. 
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Sambal 111 . Bayfinah became the fief of Qutlugh Khftn 113 . In the year 651 A. H. 
(1253 A. D.), Ulugh Khftn-i-Mu'a??am (Sul(An Balban) was sent back to his 
barony of Swftlik and Hfinsi. Thereafter, he was transferred to Nftgaur 113 . KigHH 
Khftn was sent back from the court to Mb fief 114 . Ulugh Mubarak Aybak was gran¬ 
ted the iqla of Karah 1D . H&nsI was granted to Shfthzftda Ruknu ’d-Dln 116 . Lahore 
was granted to Malik Jal&lu ’d-Din in accordance with a treaty after his revolt 117 . 
Qutlugh KhAn had secretly married the Queen Mother. Both were sent to A wad 
which was bestowed on them as their fief 118 . In 652 A. H. Arsal&n Khftn, the fief* 
holder of TabarMnd, Ban (Bat) Khftn of Sunftm and Mansurpur, Balban (Sult&n) 
of Sw&lik and N&gaur and Malik Jalftlu 'd-DinjMas'tad, son of N&§iru ’d-Din who 
held Lahore, combined against the court favourite, 'Imftdu ’d-Din Rayhftn. He 
was removed from the tvakalat (chief ministership) and sent back to his fief of 
Badft’fln 110 . In the year 653 A. H. (1255 A. D.) Meerut was given to Malik Kishli 
Khftn Ulugh-i-A r ?am B&rbak-i-Sultan! 120 . Shgr Khftn was given the fief of Bayft- 
nah, Kol, Bilftram and Kalyur (Kftler) 121 . Malik Sayfu ’d-Din Ban (Bat) Aybak 
was given the fiefs of Kuhrftm and Samftnah. Later he was given Baran 122 . Malik 
[khtiy&ru ’d-Dln Qarftqush Khftn Aytigin held the fief of Birbhiim and Darankun l23 . 
For some time, perhaps before the grant to Shgr'Khftn, Malik Taju ’d-Din Arsal&n 
Khan Sanjar Khwarizmi held the fief of BayanahJ 24 . Then he was given Karah 125 . 
Malik r Izzu ’d-Din Balban Kishlu Khftn obtained Ucch and Multftn from N&siru 
’d-Din Mahmud 126 . Later he got Badft’un and its adjuncts 127 . Malik Nusrat Khftn 
Bahft’u ’d-Din $ufi Rumi was granted the fief of Palul and Kamah. Kark was 
given to him later 128 . Malik Nusratu ’d-Dunyft wa ’d-Din Sher Khftn Suncjar held 
Tabarhind and Lahore as his fiefs 1211 . Malik Baha’u 'd-Din Balban (Sult&n) obtained 
the iqrfd' of Han si 1 - 10 . Malik Kishli Khftn Sayfu ’d-Din Aybak, elder brother of 
(Sult&n) Balban was granted Nagaur which was taken away from 'Izzu ’d-Din 
Balban Kishlu Khan by Sultan N&siru 'd-Din. Later he was given the fief of Meerut 
wMch he held until his death 121 . Malik Taju ’d-Din Sanjar Tabar Khftn was the 
fiefholder of Janjanah. He accompanied Balban to Nagaur. He was granted the fiefB 
of Kasmandi and Mandyftnah by Balban (a case of sub-infeudation). After return to 
the court he got Baran. Thence he was transferred to Awad. For a time he was sent 
to Bayanah for ifabt. Thereafter he returned to Awad which was his fief 132 . 

At the time when Balban gained the ascendancy, he held N&gaur, Sw&lik, Sar- 
satl, Jaynad, Barwalah and their adjuncts 133 . Qutlugh Khftn, the husband of the 
Queen Mother, was granted Lakhnauti. A relative of Balban, Arsal&n Khftn Sanjar 


111 Ibid., p. 212. 
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117 Ibid., p. 219. 
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Ghasht, was granted the fief of Karah 134 . On the recommendation of Balban, 
Sult&n N&giru ’d-Din granted Kol, Jalesar, and the region of Kalydr to 8hgr Khan, 
the son of the maternal uncle of (Sultan) Balban 135 . The former fiefholder of Lak- 
nauti, r Izzu ’d-Din Balban, received an equal fief from the Sultan 136 . 

Soon after the death of Muhammad ibn Sam, there was a dispute among his 
nobles for the succession and ultimately Qutbu 'd-Din succeeded to his Indian 
territory. Such disputes became a permanent feature, and there were very few 
peaceful successions during the Slave and KJbalji periods. 

There is absolutely no doubt that fiefs were the only mode of payment under 
the Slave Kings of India. Scores of fiefs are mentioned in the literature of the 
period, and no case of cash payment occurs. Ail military officers were granted 
fiefs. A case is mentioned in which the Queen Mother (of Sultin Nasiru ’d-Din 
Mahmud) and her second husband Qutlugh Khan were granted the fief of Awad 137 
and later that of Lakhnauti A child prince, Shahz3.da Ruknu ’d-Dln, was granted 
the fief of Hansi 138 . On several occasions Minhaj Sir5j acted as a Qadi and every 
time he enjoyed the usufruct of a fief attached to the office The author was gran¬ 
ted private fiefs by two nobles In the reign of Mifizzu ’d-Dln Bahrain (1240-1242 
A. D.) Malik Taju ’d-Din Kunjar Qutlugh granted a fief to Minhaj Siraj in the 
barony of Bada’iin 1 w During the rmgn of Sultan Nasiru ’d-Dln MahmQd, the same 
author obtained a village in the region of Hansi yielding 3,000 jilals a year as 
in r &m from Ulugh Kh&n-i-Mu F a$?am (who later became Sultan Ghiyathu ’d-Din 
Balban) for an ode which he wrote in praise of the exploits of the noble 140 . Sultan 
Raziyah is reported to have given away a large number of villages to maintain 
the college or university ( Madrasat-i-Naniriyah ) which she founded 141 Thus 
royalty, t,hc nobility, the officials, scholars, and institutions were all paid m the 
form of fiefs. 

It is also certain that great fiefs were granted for the duration of office and that 
the transfer of fiefholdcrs was common A bigger fief meant more income There 
was no question of fixed salaries to be drawn from the fiefs, the balance being paid 
into the treasury. The normal transfers were from smaller units to bigger ones. 
If transfers were made from larger fiefs to smaller ones, or if portions of a fief 
were taken away, there was resentment and sometimes revolt. When Sultan 
Mu'izzu ’d-Din Sam transferred Kaler from Tughril to Qutbu ’d-Din, there 
arose some misunderstanding between the two nobles 14 -. If the additional fief 
did not mean additional money, there should have been no ground for misunder¬ 
standing. 

“During the reign of lltutmish the leading Turks formed themselves into a 
college of Forty, which divided among its members all the great fiefs of the empire 
and all the highest offices in the state. The commanding genius of lltutmish 

1M Ibid., p. 312. IR Ibid., p. 313. »«* Ibid. 
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140 Ibid., pp. 211, 285. 
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preserved the royal dignity intact, but in the reigns of his children the power of the 
Forty was ever increasing.” lw All of them, former slaves of the Sult&n, had be¬ 
come Khftns (commanders of 10,000 horses). All the free nobles of the court of 
lltutmish were liquidated and the Forty became great almost simultaneously and 
claimed equality in respect of fiefs, followings and status. Each of them was 
haughty and assertive and refused to obey another 144 . 

During this heyday of feudal anarchy certain feudal practice's became estab¬ 
lished. Even as early os the days of Sultan lltutmish, Tughril transferred hiB fief of 
Lahore to his slave Aytamar, maybe with the consent or acquiescence of the 
Sult&n. There fc a remarkable case during the reign of Nasiru M-Din Mahmud. 
Qutlugh Kh&n, the husband of the Queen Mother, was granted the fief of Lakh- 
nauti which had been held by Tzzu ’d-Din Balban, the ambitious Turk who had 
attempted to sucoeed Mu'izzu 'd-Din Bahr&m. The Sult&n had to find an equal 
fief for the displaced noble 14 \ 

Private war among the nobles and the seizure of one another’s territory under 
the very nose of the Sult&n is observed. Kabir Kh&n Ay&z seized Mult&n by force 
from Malik Qar&qush in the reign of Sult&n Razlyah 1/1(1 ; and during the rule of 
'Al&’u ’d-Din Mas r ud Nusratu ’d-Din Sher KH&n Sunqar seized Ucch from Malik 
Tzzu ’d-Din Balban 147 . In the same reign Malik Ikhtiyaru ’d-Din Yuzbak revolted 
again and again until he was granted the prize fief of Awad l48 . During the roign of 
Sult&n N&§iru ’d-Din, Malik Jalalu ’d-Din revolted against the monarch and 
obtained the fief of Lahore in accordance with the terms of a treaty W) . 

The most important feudal factor of which we get a glimpse from the scanty 
materials of this period is the institution of sub-infeudation. We have hccii that 
two villages were granted to Minhaj Siraj by two different nobles at various times 
When Ulugh Khan-i-Mu r az?am (Balban) was sent to Nagaur. Malik T&ju ’d-Din 
Sanjar Tabar Kh&n followed him thither. Balban granted him the fiefs 
of Karmandi and Mandyanah ,r '". 

Hus&mu ’d-Din Ughulbak held Awad of Sult&n Qutbu ’d-Din Ayliak 1,1 with his 
headquarters at Gankarah in the aarkar of Tanda. He assigned the pargana/ia of 
Bhuili ( Sihli) and Bhagawat ( Sihlat ) to Muhammad Bakhty&r Khalji lv -‘ With his 
small fief as the nucleus Muhammad carved out a respectable kingdom ami gran¬ 
ted substantial fiefs to his lieutenants.'All Mard&n held the fief of Barsul (Barsala 
in the aarkar of Ghoraghat). Muhammad Shlr&n’s fief consisted of Santosh and 
Moseda in the aarkar of B&rbak&bad. Mu'tamidu ’d-Dawlah held the territory 


141 The Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill, edited by Sir Wolseley Haig. Delhi. 
1958. p. 62. 
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between Devkot and Bangaon (Bekanwah) which was a tnahal in the aarkar of 
B&rbak&b&dUH. 

Moreover, with the development of feudalism accompanied by a long succession 
of weak rulers from 1236 to 1266 A. D. there appeared many defects of the feudal 
system which were sure to undermine the military might of the empire. The Mongob 
were on the march. They had overrun the Muslim world from the borders of China 
to the frontiers of Syria, had sacked Baghdad and killed the Caliph. They could 
enter India any day. 

Balban by adopting a series of measures curbed the power of the Forty and 
raised himself head and shoulders above the rest; and by enhancing the power and 
dignity of royalty, isolated himself from his former compeers ^ He claimed to be a 
descendant of Afrasiyab and ordered that no low-born person should approach his 
majesty, whatever might be his skill and attainment 135 . He eliminated dangerous 
nobles by poison and destroyed a large number of powerful men using the sword 
or poison, m secret or in public, by means fair or foul, through starvation or thir&t, 
by hurling down from heights, by drowning or burning alive 15,1 . 

One of the Forty was Balban. Another was Shgr Khan, son of Balban’s mater¬ 
nal uncle. His barony consisted W Sun&m, Lahore, Dipalpur and other townships 
which lay in the way of the Mongols He defeated the invaders from Mongolia 
several times and was a terror to them. He was eliminated by Balban through 
poison 157 . Tamar Khan, another of the Forty, who held Sun&m (perhaps after 
Shgr Khan) and Samanah and rendered great services against the Mongols was 
abo poisoned by Balban IV< 

On ascending the throne of Delhi. Balban found that the fiefholders of the Shams! 
period (1211-1266 A D ) were not maintaining the required forces. He issued 
orders that the records of all the fiefholders should be placed before him, so that 
he might investigate the eases and pass suitable orders. It was found that the 
number of soldiers to be maintained was considerably reduced in most cases, that 
the original grantees had been substituted by their heirs, that in many cases, 
instead of the fiefholders’ sons representing their fathers in the army, slaves were 
substituted even where there were sons. Some of the fiefholders absented themselves 
from the muster for genuine reasons and some others sent presents to the Diwan-i- 
‘Ard (Military Department) in the form of wine, goats, hens, pigeons, ghee or 
grain from their villages and kept away from the muster ,5!) . 

Balban classified the fiefholding soldiers into their categories and gave orders 
in respect to each of them (1) Those who were old and decrepit were given a pen¬ 
sion of 40 to 50 tanlcahs and their fiefs were resumed and included in the Khalimh, 
•(fiscal land). (2) The salaries of those who were middle-aged or young were fixed 

153 The Tabaqat-i-NavirT (p. 158) mentions Devkot as the fief of Muhammad Shiran. 
Could it be possible that Shiran held the title of Mu'tamidu ’d-Dawlah? See the 
History of Bengal, vol. II, p. 20. 

154 BaranI, Ta'rikh-i-Firuzshahi, p. 30. 

153 Ibid., pp. 37-38. Ibul.. pp. 47-48. 
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According to their merits, and they were required to pay the excess revenue from 
their fiefs into the treasury. Their fiefs were not confiscated. (3) As for those fief- 
holders who were orphan children of widows and sent slaves as substitutes, their 
fiefs were resumed and included in the Khalijah. Provision was made for them 
from the revenue of their former fiefs. 

There was peat weeping and wailing in the city of Delhi. The old and promi¬ 
nent fiefholders assembled in a meeting and marched to ihe house of Maliku 
'l-Umara' Fakhru ’d-Din Kotw&l and started weeping and wailing. They said, 
“From the reign of Iltutmish to our own days more than 60 years have elapsed. 
The lands between the two rivers (Ganga and Jumna) were our fiefs. We have been 
considering the villages given to us by that ruler as in*am (tax-free grants in per¬ 
petuity). Our wives, children and we ourselves have been subsisting on them. To 
the best of our ability we have been furnishing soldiers, horses and armour to the 
Diwan-i-'Ar$ of the empire and rendering service to the Sult&n. Those among us 
who are strong enough to serve in the army go along with it. We did not know 
that in our old age we would be dispossessed and that the widows and orphans of 
former commanders and famous courtiers would be awarded a pension of 20 or 30 
tankahs, that young and middle-aged men (alone$ would be called upon to serve 
as soldiers and furnish horses and weapons, that after the lapse of two-quarters of 
a century the villages granted by Sultan Shamsu ’d-Din (Iltutmish) would be 
returned to the treasury and that we would be thrown on the streets.” They ex¬ 
plained their difficulties to the Maliku 7- Umar a and sought his intercession 1W) . 

The Maliku 7- Umar a took pity on them and tears filled his eyes. He went to the 
Sult&n in the clothes which he was wearing in his house and stood before the Sul¬ 
t&n pensive and dejected. The Sult&n, finding that the Maliku ’ l-Umara ’ was in 
mental distress, enquired, “Fakhru ’d-Din, why are you so pensive and dejected?” 
The Maliku ’ l-Umara’ replied, “I have heard that in the Diwan-i-Ar$-i-Mamalik 
old people are being thrown out and their means of sustenance being resumed I 
am apprehensive (about my future) and on that acoount I am sad. I said to myself, 
“On the day of resurrection, if old men are rejected and refused a place in Heaven, 
what will happen to me who have become old and decrepit ?” 161 

Sult&n Balban understood that he was recommending the case of the fiefholders. 
Information about the discontent among the fiefholders should have reached the 
Sult&n from other sources as well. As a matter of fact to dispense with the system 
of granting fiefs in perpetuity would be against the economic necessity of the period 
and hence going against the powerful current of historical forces. Balban bowed 
before the inevitable. He summoned the officials of the Ditmn-i-' Ar4 and issued 
orders confirming the fiefs of all the old grantees and cancelling the decree classi¬ 
fying the fiefs into three categories. He further ordered that matters should continue 
as they were before the classification decree 102 . Barani reports that up to the last 
d$ys of Jalalu "d-Din Firuz Khalji (1296), many leaders of the fiefholders used to 
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stand before the Khalji monarch and pray for SuH&n Balban and Maiiku *f. Umarff 
Fakhra 'd-Dln Kotw&l MI ->. 

Muhammad Khftn, Bal ban’s eldest son, who had held Kol (Aligarh) and a few 
districts around it since a few years before the accession of Balban, was granted 
the entire region of Sind as his fief 1W . The fief of Muhammad Khan (Khan Shahid) 
was 600 x 000 kur&h in extent (1,440,000 sq. miles) 163 and his son Kaikhusraw 
succeeded to this enormous barony IIM1 . Muhammad Khan, when he was the fief- 
holder (baron or duke) of Sind sent from that region Bahraji and Arabian horses 167 . 
Balban gave Bengal to his younger son: from there he received a regular supply 
of elephants 108 . Malik Shih&bu ’d-Din held Awad 100 . Balban had a large number of 
reliable courtiers and famous barons ( maliks ) around him. He granted big baronies 
to them and to his own sous 170 . Moreover, he is reported to have parcelled out the 
remaining Kh&Usah land in the Doab (the area between the Ganga and the Jumna) 
into fiefs which he distributed among his Afghan nobles 171 . 

Altagir, the long-haired, who was also called Amin Khan, held Awad 172 in fief of 
Sultin Balban. When he was killed at the hands of Jughril Kh&n, Balban moved 
out of his capital, divided Sam&nah and Sun&m into big shiqqs (literally “parts”) 
and distributed them among the amirs (commanders of hundreds) and soldiers of 
Sam&nah and Sun&m (as additional inducement to guard the rear against any 
possible Mongol attack) and then marched towards Lakhnaut i ,7J . Malik Tfizaki 
was the fiefholder of Baran (Bulandshahr) and Malik Shahik of Multan 17 '*. 

From the foregoing details it is quite clear that the chief mode of paying the 
soldiers by the Muslim conquerors of India was by granting fiefs, that by the time 
of Balban corrupt practices had entered the system, that the great autocrat 
attempted to resume the fiefs, that he failed and that he was himself forced to 
grant a large number of fiefs to his sons, other military commanders and soldiers. 
A wrong account bordering on deliberate distortion has been given by Daniel 
Thomer who writes, “The Sultan struck back hard by ordering those utfadars 
who were incapable of bearing military service deprived of their holdings. He also 
resumed those grants which, upon the death of iqtctdars had passed into the hands of 
minors.” 173 

The learned author appears to have written his article with only the works of 
Kovalevski, Tod and Moreland before him and does not appear to have given a 
reading to Barani even in the selective translation of Elliot and Dowson. I have 
given above the version of Barani, the sole authority, and hence the less said 
about the distortion the better. However, I must point out that this wrong 
acoount is likely to do great havoc, if it has not already done considerable harm. 

» Ibid. ib,d„ p. 60. 

ws* TlXrikh-t-Mubarak Shahi, p. 52. 

m Ibid., p. 52. m: Barani, p. 53. “** Ibid. 

•W Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, p. 41. 

17(1 Barani, p. 25. » 7 * Ibid., p. 57- 

m Ibid., p. 84. m Ibid., p. 75. 174 Ibid., p. 134. 

173 I. R. Coulborn, Feudalism in History, Princeton, 1956, p. 145. 
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Divergent views have been expressed about the antecedents of Ghiyathu ’d-Din 
Tughluq. Ibn Bat Ota 1 on the authority of the prelate Ruknu ’d-Din of Multan says 
that the Sult&n Tughluq was descended from the Turks known as Qaraunas who 
inhabited the mountainous region between Sindh and Turkestan. He began* fyis 
career as a menial servant and came to Sindh in the service of a merchant whom he 
served as a groom (gulwaniya ) 2 that is to say the keeper of the horses (rail-khail) 
— jilauban 3 . This took place in the reign of Sult&n 'Ala’u 'd-Din Khalji when the 
Governor of Sindh was his brother Ulugh Khan. Tughluq entered his service, was 
attached to his person, and enrolled as an ordinary foot soldier. Afterwards his 
talent came to be recognised and he was promoted to the cavalry and subsequently 
became one of the junior officers (umara gighdr) and Ulugh Khan made him 
master of horse (amiru ’ Llchail). A little later he rose to be one of the great Amirs 
(umara kibar) and was given the title of Maliku’l-Ghazi. Ibn Batata saw an 
inscription in the sanctum of the principal Mosque 4 of Mult&n built by Tughluq 
which ran as follows: “I have fought twenty nine battles with the Tartars and 
have defeated them. Hence I have been named Maliku’l-Ghazi". When Qutbu'd- 
Dln ascended the throne he appointed him Governor of Dipalpur and its de¬ 
pendencies. BaranI 5 on the other hand refers to Ghiyathu 'd-Din Tughluq as one 
who was known as Ghazi Malik during the reign of r Alu’u 'd-Din Khalji and had 


1 The Rihla. Translated by Mehdi Hussain, Gaokwad’s Oriental Series, No. CXX 
1953, pp. 47—48. Lee’s Travels of Ibn Batutah. London, 1829. p. 125, and C. 
Defremery et B. -R. Sangiunetti, Voyages d'Jbn Batoutah. 4 vols., Paris. 1853— 
1858, vol. Ill, pp. 201-202. 

1 QaMaban means a ‘pastor’ or ‘shepherd’ and gallabani means ‘pastoral care’, v. 
Persian-English Dictionary by F. Steingass, London. 1930. p. 1096. I do not 
agree with the view that gulwaniya is a corrupt form of the Hindi word guala or 
gualiya as is believed by Mehdi Hussain, Rihla. p. 47. F. N. 2. The correct word is 
gvula not guala. 

J Jilauban means ‘a keeper of the horse's bridle’ (jilau means ‘a horses’ bridle’, ban 
means ‘lord’, ‘chief’ or ‘keeper’); Stemgass, p. 359 and 152 respectively. 

4 Amir Khusrau also refers to the existence of this Mosque. Tughluq Ndma, edited 
by Sayyid HashimI Faridabadl, Aurangabad, 1933. p. 63. 

3 Ta'riJch-i-FirOzshdhi, edited by Sayyid Khan, Persian Text, Bibliotheca Indies. 

Calcutta, 1862, pp. 322—23. 
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distinguished himself in Khorasan and Hindustan and was appointed Governor of 
Dipalpur and Lahore after the Mongol Iqbal Manda’s invasion in 1305. This post 
he held till the end of Qu(bu 'd-Dln’s reign and proved a barrier to the inroads of 
the Mongols. He occupied the position formerly held by Shfcr Khan. The celebrated 
poet and historian Amir Khusrau 0 knew Tughluq personally and gave his an¬ 
tecedents as described by Tughluq himself before the assembly of the nobles after 
his victory over N&$iru ’d-Din Khusrau Shah. “I was”, says he, “a wanderer 
experiencing the ups and downs of fortune. The late king Jalalu ’d-Din showed me 
favour and drew me nearer. After his death I was much filled with anxiety about 
my future. At last Sultan 'Ala’u ’d-Din ascended the throne and I sought service 
under Ulugh Khan the king’s brother. After his death I entered the service of 
'Ala’u ’d-Din and have attained the position you see me in”. To this the assembly 
replied “0 Amir, we know you well and are aware of your distinctions. When 
Sultan Jalalu ’d-Din besieged Ranthambhor and the besieging army was harassed 
by the besieged, it was to you that the Sultan looked for relief. You were com¬ 
missioned against the enemy whom you defeated. The Sultan honoured you 
and after his death 'Ala'u ’d-Din was.equally kind to you and recognising your 
merits as a warrior deputed you against the Mongols”. 'Isaml 7 refers to Ghiyathu 
’d-Din Tughluq fighting against Mongol leaders Kubak and Iqbal Manda along 
with Malik Kafur in the reign of 'Al&’u ’d-Din Khaljl. The historian 'Afif 8 is very- 
brief and says that the three brothers Tughluq, Rajab and Abu Bakr came from 
Khorasan to Delhi in the reign of 'Ala’u ’d-Din and the Sultan conferred upon 
Tughluq the country of Dipalpur. Yahya ibn Ahmad 9 mentions Ghiyathu *d-Dln 
the first time in the year 1296-97 A. D. (696. A. H.) as Malik Tughluq fighting 
against the Mongols along with Ulugh Khan during the reign of 'Ala’u ’d-Din. 
Later historians, Nigamu ’d-Din Ahmad and 'Abdu’l-Qadir Bada’Qni, do not throw 


, 8 Tughluq Nama, pp. 64—66 and 132—139 verse lines 2600—2681. 
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7 FutUhu's-Salatln, edited by Agha Mahdl Husain. Agra, 1938, p. 311, verse 5973. 

8 Ta'rUeh-t-Fir&zahahi, edited by Maulavi Vilayat Husain, Persian Text. Biblio¬ 
theca Indica, Calcutta, 1891, p. 36. 

#ajjl ad-Pabir follows ‘Aflf in this matter. Ross E. D., An Arabic History of 
Oujrat, vol. Ill, London, 1928, p. 893. 

<J Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, edited by M. Hid ay at Hosain, Persian Text, Biblio¬ 
theca Indica, Calcutta, 1931, p. 72. 

Bar an! also makes reference to this invasion of the Mongols in the year 1296—97 
A. D. (696 A. H.) and says that Ulugh Khan and ?afar Khan were sent with 
a large force and with amirs of the late and present reign to oppose them. 
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light on this matter. Firishta 10 , who was anxious to find out the origin and descent 
of Sultan Toghluq, made enquiries from persons interested In the history of the 
Delhi Sult&ns at Lahore in the reign of Jah&ngir, and was told by them,“We too 
have found no express mention about it (origin of Tughluq) in any book, but in this 
State there is a tradition that Malik Tughluq, the father of King Ghiyathu *d»Din 
Tughluq Shah, was one of the slaves of King Ghiyathu *d-Dln Balban and, 
contracted intimacy with the Jats who are considered blockheads in this country 
married the daughter of one of them and from her was bom king Ghiyathu *d-Dfn 
Tughluq Shah”. Firishta has been followed by Sujan Rai 11 who writes that the 
father of the Sultan (Ghiyathu *d-Dln Tughluq Shah Ghazl ’l- Mulk) named 
Tughluq, of Turkish origin, was one of the slaves of Sultan Ghiyathu 'd-Dln Balban, 
and that his mother belonged to the Jat tribe of Punjab. 

The above evidence shows that all contemporary writers use ‘Tughluq’ as the 
original name of Ghiyathu 9 d-Dln Tughluq, Ibn Batuta, 'Igaml and r AfIf have 
'Tughluq 9 . YahyS-ibn Ahmad has ‘Malik Tughluq’. Amir Khusrau’s Tughluq 
NSma is a work in praise of Ghiyathu ’d-Din Tughluq, implying thereby that 
‘Tughluq’ was a proper name and not'a tribat cognomen. BaranI, who uses 'Ghazl 
Malik 9 as well as ‘Tughluq Shah’ supports other writers in this respect, because 
'Ghazl Malik 9 , as testified by the Multan Mosque inscription, was the title earned 
by Tughluq on account of his repeated successes against the Mongols, and BaranI 
mentions Ghazl Malik for the first time in 1305 A. D. when Ghazl Malik beoame 
Governor of Dipalpur. Even Firishta and Sujan Rai used ‘Tughluq 9 as a proper 
name for the father of Ghiyathu *d-Dln Tughluq, but they do not seem to have 
been correctly informed. If this were so Ghiyathu ’d-Dln should not have been 
called Tughluq Shah but Ghiyathu *d-Dln ibn Tughluq. On his coins Ghiyathu 
’d-Dln Tughluq describes himself as ‘Tughluq’. It is therefore incorrect to hold, as 
Wolseley Haig 12 has done, that ‘Tughluq’ was a tribal name. His tribal name was 
Qarauna 13 — a Turkish tribe of mixed breed. ‘Tughluq’ was a proper name and 
was used as such. The coins 14 of Ghiyathu 9 d-Dln Tughluq and Muhammad ibn 

10 Ta'rikh-i-Firishta, Persian Text, Lucknow, 1864. p. 130. 

11 Khulaeatu't-tawarikh, Delhi. 1918, p. 236. 

11 Journal of the Royal Astatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland . London. Part HI, 
July 1922, p. 321. 

11 For a scholarly discussion of the term Qarauna see Ishwari Prasad's History of 
Qaraunah Turks in India, Allahabad. 1936, pp. 2—6. and Mehdi Hussain's Fist and 
Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq, Luzac, 1938, p. 51. 

14 H. Nelson Wright, The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of Delhi, Delhi, 1936, 
pp. Ill, 117. E. Thomas, The Chronicles of Pathan Kings of Delhi, London, 1871, 
p. 250. 

Ghiyathu 'd-Dln Tughluq’s coins have: 

Obverse ^oJI j LJjJI ^jUII uUJUl 

Reverse j-^JI jlUJI «U jLi 

Muhammad ibn Tughluq's coins have Kalima 
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Tughluq bear witness to this. Firishta’a vendon on tbe basis of Mulbaqftt 15 that 
l^hloq' wits originally ‘Qutlugh’ -a Turkish word which Indiana in pronouncing 
it wrongly made Tughluq’ - is wrong, as is suggested by Ishwari Prasad 18 . Had it 
been so Muhammad Tugluq on his coins would not have used ‘Tughluq’ and must 
have restored the original spelling. 

Now the question remains whether Tughluq was born in India Or came from 
otttndeund if so in whoaereign did it happen. Modem writers — Sir Wolaeley Haig 17 , 
Ishwari Prasad' 8 . Agh& Mahdl Husain 19 , - accepting the testimony of Firishta, 
place the birth of Ghiyathu *d-Dln Tughluq from a Jat woman in India, his 
fhtber <having come to India during the reign of Balban and married a Jat 
woman. The writer of this paper is unable to agree with these learned scholars 
on this problem. While Firishta and Sujan Rai place the birth of Ghiyathu ’d-Dln 
Tughluq in India, his father being a slave of Balban, Ibn Batu(a, BaranI 30 and 
r Aflf regard him as an outsider. Firishta and Sujan Rai being later writers separated 
from the period of Tughluq by three and four' centuries respectively, oannot be 
relied upon in such a matter as the antecedents of Ghiyathu ’d-Dln Tughluq. 
Their versions are based on traditiqn prevalent in the Panjab during their day. The 
tradition seems to be apocryphal. Had it been authentic it would not have escaped 
the notice of contemporary writers, particularly Yafcya ibn Ahmad who belonged 
to Sarhind in the Panjab and had no reason to suppress this fact as he wrote his 
history after the fall of the Tughluqs. Had Tughluq been bom in India andhad his' 
father been a slave of Balban then Thugluq would not have regarded himself as a 
wanderer as related in the Tughluq Nama, but ordinarily must have been employed 

Probably the Mulhaqat of 'Ainu ’d-Dln BljapUr! which Firishta cites as one of his 
authorities. 

1 i 

M History of Qaraunah Turks in India, p. 5. 

17 J. R. A. S.. July 1922, p. 321: 

“I believe that Ghiyas-al-dm’s father came of the tribe of Turks now dwelling 
near Khotan. Tughluq Khan who served Balban may have entered his Service 
io the usual manner as an artiole of merchandise or may have been expelled from 
Black Cathay by Mughal raids and found an asylum in India”. 

18 History of Qaraunah Turks *n India, p. 7: 

“In a matter like this Ferishta is preferable to Afif and Ibn Batutah, it is pos¬ 
sible that his father may have come in the time of Balban and married a Jat 
woman of the Panjab. Bom of an Indian mother Ghazi Malik typified inhis charac¬ 
ter the salient features of the two races — Hindu and Turk”. 

19 Biss and Fall of Muhammad bin Tughluq , pp. 17—18: / 

“The information given by Farishta who traces the rise of Tughluq from the time 
of Sultan Ghiyas Uddin Balban seems to he nearer the truth. Farishta has been 
in the main followed by the Hindu historian of the 17th century, Sujan Rai, the 
author of Khul&tatu't-tawArikh. Farishta’s version may therefore he regarded as 
approximately true”. 

30 This is dear from BaranI’s statement that Ghazi Malik had distinguished him¬ 
self in India and Khorasan before his appointment as Governor of Dipalpur by 
‘Alft'u'd-Dln Khaljl in 1305 A. D. 

6 Aahnf-OsdsnkbMid 
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in the service of the State. Thus Tughluq NSma indirectly supports the view that 
Tughluq come to India from buteide. Moreover Tughluq was the name of Ghiy&thu 
’d-Dln and not of his father, as is wrongly recorded by Firishfca and Sujan Bai. The 
testimony of Ibn Batata and 'Afif cannot be accepted as these writers place the 
arrival of Tughluq in the times of 'Al&’u ’d-Dln KhaijI while we find Tughluq being 
patronised by Jal&lu *d-Dln Kholji (as recorded by Amir Khusrau who personally 
knew the Sult&n). The logical view therefore would be that Tughluq come to 
India from Khorasan some time after the days of Balban. This is corroborated by 
the so-called Memoirs 21 of Muhammad ibn Tughluq wherein he says that his 
father “hod come as a stranger to this country sometime after the days of Balban’s 
tyrannous rule" 22 . Jal&lu *d-Dln KhaijI employed him in the State service for the 
first time and in his reign Tughluq played some part in the siege of Ranthambhor 
in 1298 A. D. After the death of Jal&lu ’d-Dln he entered the service of Ulugh 
Kh&n when the latter was sent to Mult&n by 'Alfi’u’d-Dln KhaijI against Arkali 
Kh&n and Ruknu ’d-Dln Ibrahim, sons of the late Sult&n. Under Ulugh Kh&n he 
fought against the Mongols. After the death of Ulugh Kh&n some time in 1301 A. D. 
he joined the service of 'Al&’u ’d-Din who later on appointed him Governor of 
Dipalpur in 1306 A. D. to defend the North-Western Frontier against the Mongol 
raids. It was as the Governor of Dipalpur — a key post held by him up to his 
accession — that Tughluq, who had become Gh&zi Malik by then, gained prominence 
in the military hierarchy and his son Fakhru *d-Dln Jauna (the future Muhammad 
ibn Tughluq) was appointed D&db&g by 'Al&’u M-Dln KhaijI 23 . 

31 This is a fragment of four pages included in the Manuscript of the Tabaqat-i- 
Ndsiri in the British Museum (B. M. Add. 25785). 

33 Facsimile of the Memoirs of Muhammad ibn Tughluq in the Rise and Fall qf 
Muhammad bin Tughluq by Mehdi Hussain, last page. 

33 Barani, p. 24Q. D&dbfig was an officer of the court and royal household. 
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The first great state in the medieval history of India, the Delhi Sultanate, arose 
in the early XIII century with a ruling class composed of Muslim feudal lords. 
They came as conquerors, from Central Asia, from GhOr (Western Afgh anis tan) 
and Khorasan, and for the most part were Turks, but included also Afghans, 
Tajiks and Iranians. 

The formation of the Delhi Sultanate was directly connected with events that 
had taken place at this t|me and in the preceding period in a number of countries 
in the Middle East, and above all with the acute political struggle between various 
feudal groupings. The decisive factor in this struggle was the Turkish military 
feudal nobility which relied on bands of warlike fellow-tribesmen or detachments of 
slave guards, and which by the IX-X century had already firmly established its 
influence in a number of states in Central Asia, Iran and Afghanistan. 

This struggle intensified throughout the X—XIII centuries due to the con¬ 
tinuous migrations and influx into there countries of Turkish and Mongol nomads 
who had passed through the process of the disintegration of the tribal system; and 
as a result many of the feudal nobility and clan or tribal chiefs who were in the 
process of becoming feudal, were incited to fresh conquests. 

At the beginning of the XI century Northern India, split into a multitude of 
small, mutually hostile states and feudal dominions ruled by Rajput dynasties, 
had already become an object of frequent raids by the amir of Ghasnl, Mahmfld 
(908—1030), who plundered districts and cities in Sindh, Kashmir, Rajasthan and 
Gujerat. But his power in India was only a reality in Lahorq, which under his 
successors became the capital of the Ghaznavid state. In the seventies of the 
XU century, at the time of the struggle between the Ghaznavids and the Seljuks, 
the rulers of the small kingdom of Ghflr, at one time conquered by Mahmtld, 
grew considerably stronger. Under Ghiy&s-ud-dln Muhammad Ghtirl, the ruler 
of GhOr, the capture of Lahore in 1186 put an end to the rule of the. Ghaznavids 
in India. 

By the beginning of the XIII.century, Northern India, including Bengal, was In 
the hands of the warlords of Mu'izz-ud-dln Muhammad Ghflrl, the ruler of Ghflr. 
After his death, the greater part of the Indian possessions of the Sultans of Ghur 
were incorporated in the state founded by one of these generals, Qutb-ud-dln Aibak 
(1206), who became the first ruler of the Delhi Sultanate. 
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The oonquest of India and the establishment of the power of foreign feudal 
rulers had a number of important oonsequenoes, the historical significance of 
which can hardly be exaggerated. 

As is well known, the connections between India and the countries of the Near 
and Middle East have a history of many centuries. These connections had been 
established lopg before the coming of the Turkish conquerors, feudal lords and 
adventurers. Geographers, travellers and historians from various countries of the 
Arab East took a lively interest in the culture, customs and peoples of India. Arab 
culture and soienoe 1 were assimilated and farther developed certain aspects and 
achievements in Indian mathematics, medicine and astronomy. 

Islam, or rather its various doctrines, penetrated to India along with the 
Muslim theologians, mendicant $ufi dervishes, and preachers .of Muslim sectarian 
teachings who visited the country. In some Indian ports and cities which played an 
important part in international trade, there grew up oolonies of Muslim merchants. 

Nevertheless it was only after the establishment of the power of the Sultans of 
Delhi and the other Muslim rulers who succeeded them, that any strong influence 
of the culture and religion of the peoples of the “Muslim East" became apparent in 
India. 

In the wake of the conquerors, thousands of merchants, 'ulamas, aaiyids, fUfls 
and “penmen” - the hereditary officials, poets' and historiographers, flooded into 
the country, bringing their families and household servants. The conquerors 
themselves in fact not infrequently came and settled in whole tribes. The dose 
contact and interaction of Indian cdlture with the culture brought into the 
country from the countries of the “Muslim East” led to their synthesis and to the 
creation of what is called Indo-Muslim culture. 

In the Delhi Sultanate and later in a number of other Muslim states in Northern 
and South India, Persian became the official language, the language of the court. A 
rioh literature was also created in that language - histories (many of which are 
monuments of literary prose), scientific and legal treatises and poetic compositions 
which belong to the treasures of world classics. Persian had an enormous in¬ 
fluence on the development of Hindustani, and the rioh traditions of Persian-Tajik 
literature, above all its poetry, influenced the development of Urdu prose and 
poetry. 

The fact that Persian was for centuries the basic administrative language in the 
Offices of the revenue department to a considerable extent determined the agrarian- 
revenue terminology which prevailed in India in the middle ages and the modern 
period. A great number of the terms most in use to denote various forms of feudal 
ownership, communal landholding, class privileges, feudal obligations, tax 
collecting and so on, are of pure Persian or Arabo-Persian derivation (there being 
many Arabic elements in Persian itself). It is enough to mention such familiar 

1 Arab culture and soienoe is an accepted term for the highly developed culture and 

soienoe created by the peoples of a number of countries within the Omayyad 

Abbasid khalifats. 
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terms as wmlsdffr, j&glr and jS0rdar, mtruti and mintfrfttr, too(on, in*am, mu'Of, 
jmuf etc. 

Traditions of architecture which had formed in Central Asia, Iran and some 
countries of the Near East, enriched by features taken from Indian architectural 
styles, were further developed in mediaeval India. Numerous monuments, such as 
mosques, mausoleums and palaces, genuine masterpieces of art, witness to the 
flourishing of Indo-Muslim architecture in the XIII—XVIII century. 

The oreation of a synthesized culture was only one of the consequences of the 
conquest of India. This most important event had a many-sided effeot on the most 
diverse aspects-of the economic, social and political life of the country. 

The present sketch cannot in any way claim to investigate all aspects of this vast 
problem; it merely aims to set forth some very modest conclusions relating to con¬ 
crete problems, which the present writer derived in the oourse of work on the source 
materials (mainly in Persian) for the history of India in the XIII—XVIII centuries. 

It should be added that the writer dealt with these questions in a report read at a 
meeting of the scientific staff of the Indian Section of the Institute of the Peoples 
of Asia of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, in the discussion of which the 
late professor K. M. Ashraf took? part during hiB visit to the Soviet Union. 

The Delhi Sultanate was a relatively centralized feudal state. It had arisen in 
the process of conquest in the first place as an instrument to secure he interests of 
the feudal chiefs as conquerors in a conquered land. They were confronted not Only 
with wide strata of the population, the peasants and common craftsmen-traders, 
but also with the local feudal lords and semi-feudalized heads of the village 
commune whom the conquerors had completely or almost completely deprived of 
their lands and privileges. 

The wars of plunder and conquest, which brought new territorial acquisitions 
and rich booty, could not be undertaken by individual feudal lords at their own 
cost and risk. The conduct of such wars presupposed a certain consolidation of the 
foreign feudal lords and their support by the central authority. Opposition to the 
foreigners on the part of the population and the local feudal lords inevitably 
created a desire in them to consolidate. External political conditions also in no 
small degree helped to strengthen the authority of the Sultans. This was associated 
above all with the threat of the conquest of Northern India by the Mongols, whsfin 
the oourse of time had firmly established their domination in Central Asia, 
Afghanistan and Iran, and who had more than once carried out destructive raids 
into India beginning from the twenties of the XIII century. 

Thus the creation of the relatively well organized state of the Delhi Sultans in 
place of a multitude of small, warring kingdoms, was-the direct result of the Tur¬ 
kish conquest. In various regions which had formerly been independent kingdoms 
and feudal domains, the Sultans’ governors were appointed with military and 
administrative powers. 

The Turkish conquests naturally led to the redistribution of land property. Part 
of the Hindu feudal lords were deprived of their domains which paced to the 
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oonqueiWL Bat the foreigners' consolidation of power wm not carried out by 
the mechanical replacement of the old landowners by the new. It introduced a 
number of essential alterations in the form of feudal tenure, the economic basis 
of the feudal state. These improvements, connected above all with the creation of a 
relatively centralised feudal state, consisted in a considerable strengthening of one 
of the forms of feudal ownership, that is, state ownership (diwSni, khalifa) which 
became the predominating one in the Delhi Sultanate. State lands were granted as 
military fiefs (tgfd*, later jOffir and tuy&l ) to feudal vassals. In a number of small 
Rajput kingdoms in Northern India before its conquest by the Turks, the ruling 
prince (he was in fact the head of a clan) was in effect the supreme owner of the 
land. The process of the break-up of the Rajput elan or kinship and the crisis of 
tribal patrimonial estates (grds) stimulated the development of conditional feudal 
tenure. 

Although the sources (mostly epigraphical) establish the existence of service 
tenure in the Rajput kingdoms before the Turkish conquest, they existed only on 
a limited scale as yet. The patrimonial tenure or survival forms of tribal ownership 
by Rajput elans still predominated, however impaired by the process of the break¬ 
up of the tribe. As far as we have been able to dbserve in investigating the source 
materials, the Rajput princes granted service fiefs (pat fa) not to members of 
thfeir own kin, but to members of other Rajput clans and tribes 2 . The granting 
of lands as hereditary estates was not the outcome of a well developed con¬ 
ditional feudal system, but was associated with the persistence of traditions of 
tribal ownership. 

Only much later, after several centuries, the distinction between the pa((a and 
the grdsw&a obliterated when these categories of tenure, where they had survived, 
were changed into feudalities. In the first third of the XIX century, Tod, the 
British political agent in Rajasthan, on the basis if his observations and uaing the 
terminology found in certain documents, speaks of the Rajputs of Mewara, holders 
of grds estates, as persons who receive land grants (potto) from the prince “for 
the servioe which they render”. At this time the right to hold in grds was re¬ 
vived, and a person who inherited a grds paid a fixed amount 3 . 

In the early period of Turkish rule many patrimonial lands had already been 
converted into the iqta of the immigrating nobility and their mercenary con¬ 
tingents as the result of direct seizure and the expulsion or physical extermination 
of the former owners. The rest of the patrimonial estates remained in the possession 
of Rajput girdsya, many of whom kept their lands down to the establishment of 
British rule. In the Muslim states of India in the XV-XVIII centuries which 
arose from the ruins of the Delhi Sultanate, the rulers did not resort to the aotual 
seizure of estates but rather endeavoured to circumscribe the influence of Rajput 


2 A. K. Forbes, Has Mala. Hindoo annals of the province of Qooserat in Western 
India, vol. I, London, 1866, p. 294, p. 324. 

2 J. Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, vol. I, London, 1829, pp. 190—191; 
t At K. Forbes op. oit* vol. II, p. 300. 
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rotors and to subordinate them to their authority. This policy was dictated on the 
one hand by a certain strengthening of many Rajput feudal lords in the period of 
the decline of the Delhi Sultanate (frdm the end of the XIV to the beg innin g of the 
XV century, ).and on theother, by the gradual aasimilation of the conquerors. In the 
hands of the Muslim rulers, Islam changed from being the standard of a “holy” 
war of conquest and the religion of a foreign feudal upper class and served more and 
more ns an instrument for strengthening the central authority .'Thus, for example, 
in Gujcrat under the government of the Muslim dynasty of Tank or Ahmad- 
Shfihl (end of the XIV to the last third of the XVI century) the Rajput princes 
retained part of their patrimonial lands on condition of military service. Hie 
Divan of Gujcrat, the head of the fiscal administration r AH Muhammad Khftn, 
author of tin* well-known three volume history of Gujcrat (written in the middle of 
the XVIII century) writes that the Rajputs and Kolis (one of the independent 
tribes of Gujcrat) opposed the Sultan for a long time but finally were obliged to 
make submission, agree to take service and to pay taxes (n&kari unmdl-guzari). 
A quarter of the patrimonial estates {union, literally “homeland”, “patrimony”) 
was left to them in fief and became known in Gujcfati as wanikha (a corrupt form 
from union), while three' quarters of the estates (tat pad) passed into the pos¬ 
session of the treasury . 

The ttnntkha of the descendents of Rajput clans, formerly the patrimonial 
estate, regarded by the Muslim rulers as military fiefs, as well as the potfa, is often 
simply called jdgir in our sources. However the distinguishing feature of the 
wanlkha was the hereditary character of the institution; not only de facto (as was 
the case of some jSgirs) but also de jure. 

Thaepigraphical and chronicle materials show that in the period of Muslim rule 
in Gujerat, Rajasthan, and the central part of Northern India, throughout the 
XIII—XVIII centuries the survival forms of Rajput tribal property, where it still 
remained, were still going through the process of transformation into feudal 
service tenures. This process conditioned by the break-up of the tribe, went on 
irrespective of the policy of the Muslim rulers. It took place also in kingdoms that 
retained their independence. But there is no doubt that the conquest of India by 
foreign feudal rulers, and the policy which they followed of strengthening the 
state and state property, struck forcibly at the survival forms of tribal landholding 
and made possible the further development of the feudal system in the country. 

Notwithstanding the statements of some scholars who have put forward the 
theory that feudalism was introduced into India by the Muslim conquerors, the 
conquest of India by the Turks and their successors from Central Asia and Af¬ 
ghanistan was not accompanied by the creation of a new social system in the 
country. 

.Within the framework of the states created by them, many institutions, both 
feudal and semi-feudal, which had been prevalent before the XIII century in 

4 'AH Muhammad Kfr&n Bahadur. Mirat-i-Afimadi, ed. Nawab Ali, vol. I, Baroda, 

1927, p. 173 (Persian text). 
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India, were further developed end their growth markedly hastened by the policy 
of the nxlen of the Muslim states. 

The establishment of the power of the Turkish feudal lords in India did not at 
first directly disturb the life of the remote village communes. Neither the state 
nor the feudal mugfa (the holders of iqta) interfered in the internal affairs of the 
commune, namely the distribution of the land among the peasants and the 
apportioning of their contributions to taxation. 

However, -feudal rent, which in the conditions of the predominant feudal 
tate-ownership took the form of a rent-tax, was always a major factor affecting 
the village. 

A study of the feudal chronicles shows that the amount and form of rent-tax 
in the Muslim states of India were not precisely fixed but were determined in 
each particular period by the various economic and political interests of the 
feudal state. 

Although originally the collection of taxes was not systematized and the basic 
revenue of the Delhi Sultans was tribute from Indian princes and other feudal 
lords, at the very beginning of the XIV ceptury great changes were already 
introduced in the revenue system. The earliest information about the form and 
amount of taxes and the methods of collecting in the Delhi Sultanate actually 
dates from this period. According to the evidence of the historian Barani (d. 1356) 
a reform of Sultan r Alft-ud-dIn Khaljl (1295-1315) instituted a land tax amounting 
to half the crop; the unit of assessment was taken as a biswa (one-twentieth of a 
bigha). “All cultivation, whether on small or large scale, was to be carried on by 
measurement at a certain rate for every biswa. Half (of the produce) was to be paid 
without any diminution and this rule was to apply to |khutd* and baldhars, without 
the slightest distinction” 3 * 5 . 

Prior to the establishment of power by the conquerors in Northern India the 
amount of rent-tax had never exceeded an amount varying from a sixth to a 
quarter of the crop. The exploitation of the peasant was less intensive than later. 
There is a story told % one of the Indian chroniclers about the son of the ruler of 
M&lwa, Jag Dar, of the Param&ra clan of Rajputs, which might be aptly recalled. 
It is clear from this' story that the income of a person living on the feudal rent of a 
village barely covered his most modest expenses 6 . Perhaps this (and partly also 
the difficulty of making these privileges when bestowed effective, owing to the 
opposition of free commune peasants, frequent bad harvests etc.) explains why 
the feudal lords in the Rajput kingdoms preferred mon6y payments from the 
treasuzy to grants of land 7 . 

3 Khuta or chaudhri is a member of the upper class in the oommune, an elder of the 

village or district; bal&har — an indigent peasant, possibly an untouchable. $iya-ud- 

dln Barani, T&rikh-i FirUz-ahahi, ed. by Sayid Ahmad Khan, Calcutta, 1882, pp. 

287-288. 

8 A. K. Forbes, op. eit., vol. I, pp. 118—119. 

7 Ibid., p. 148. 
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The reform of 'AU-ud-dln Khaljl not only raised the amount of the land tax bat 
also brought under assessment categories of villagers hitherto immune Item 
taxation, that is the village and district elders and other members of the commune 
upper ranks. This reform, considerably increasing the feudal rent, covered a 
number of regions in the central parts of Northern India. The upper ranks of the 
commune who were becoming feudalised and now appeared as intermediaries 
between the state and the mvqfa* on the one hand, and the peasants on the other, 
continued as before to tax the peasants in their own interest, receiving the so- 
called hhuta share from them (qismat-i khuta J. The Delhi Sultans regarded them 
as a permanent obstacle to their undivided domination over the peasantry. 

The revenue reform of r Alft-ud-dIn Khalji, according to the historian, led to 
the position when ‘'the kku tds were also to be deprived of all their peculiar privi¬ 
leges” 8 . Under 'Alft-ud-din’s successors, the commune upper ranks in process of 
feudalization got back part of their privileges. In particular Ghiyfis-ud-dln 
Tughluq (1320—1325) reestablished the immunity of the ffcJiuta from taxation 
(“taxes are not taken from the crops and pastures of theikhuicS and muqaddarng’’). 
However, the privileges of the £cfiuta were at the same time limited by the Sultan, 
since the state officials were held responsible to watch strictly that “the khuta and 
muqaddams should not tax the peasants on their own account in excess of the 
Sultan’s Icharaj ” 9 . The village upper ranks nevertheless continued the practice of 
taxing the peasants on their own account in spite of the sovereign’s orden. 
The chroniclers in particular bear witness to the mild policy of Flrtiz Shah (1351— 
1388) with regard to the jkhuta and others, who, according to Barani, became very 
rich during the reign of this Sultan 10 . That the khuta was drawn in for the collec¬ 
tion of state taxes arose from the tacit recognition of their real authority in the 
Indian village, and this at the same time helped to strengthen their power still 
further. The khutu and others possessing considerable authority sanctified, 
moreover, by the old traditions of past centuries, in spite of the Sultan’s reforms 
and instructions, were unquestionally the exploiters of the peasantry. 

In those regions of India which were included in the Sultanate as vassal ter¬ 
ritories, tribute paid by their rulers to the conquerors inevitably placed a heavy 
burden on broad strata of the population. 

Under r Al&-ud-dIn’s successors the amount of the land tax was officially less. 
But' it was considerably raised by a large number of so-called “illegal” dueB or 
abivab. The abwdbs were legalized by Muhammad Shah Tughluq (1325 — 1351) and, 
in the opinion of the historian, were the cause of the country’s ruin. “The lands 
were ruined, and cultivation was entirely arrested. When the ra* iyats in distant 
countries heard of the distress and ruin of the ra* iyats in the Doab, through fear of 
the same evil befalling them, they threw off their allegiance and betook themselves 
to the jungles. The decline of cultivation, and the distress of the ra " iyats in the 


8 ?iya-ud-dln Barani, op. cit., p. 287. 

8 Ibid., p. 430. 

10 Ibid., p. 854. 
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Doab, and the failure of eonvoya of com from Hindustan, produced a fatal famine 
in Delhi and its environs and throughout the Doab. Grain became dear. There was 
a deficiency of rain, so the famine became general. It continued for some years, and 
thousands and thousands of people perished of want. Communities were reduced to 
distress, and families were broken up”. 11 

The intensification of the tax burden usually brought about a decline in the 
productivity of peasant husbandry or a stoppage of production and was the cause 
of many spontaneous revolts. These circumstances forced the Sultans to take 
measures in the interests of the feudal state in order to encourage the development 
of village economy, in the first place by introducing changes in revenue policy. The 
growth of productivity of peasant economy stimulated fresh feudal plunder. 
Periods of intensifying exploitation alternated with periods of its relative de¬ 
crease 13 . The temporary reduction of exploitation created conditions for the 
development of productive forces and the progress of feudal economy. But there is 
no doubt that throughout the period from the XHI to the XVIII century in 
proportion as the feudal system became stronger and the personal power of feudal 
lords increased, the norm of exploitation rose. If in the XIV century the maximal 
land tax was assessed at half the crop, by the end of the XVII century the tax 
took a much greater share of the harvest. An edict of the Mughal Padslulh Aurang- 
z&b (10&8-170?) circulated to the regional offices of the revenue department with 
the aim of preventing the ruin of the peasantry, ordered the officials to bcNtrict in 
seeing that the khariij did not exceed half the crop; wherever the khariij ex¬ 
ceeded this amount, it should be reduced to half the crop 1 Other edicts of Aurang- 
zBb proclaimed the abolition of a large number (up to 80) of abwab collected from 
the agricultural population and craftsmen traders. However, these attempts on 
the part of the ruler to limit the rapacity of the feudal lords in their plunder of 
peasant economy on which the welfare of the feudal state depended, were doomed 
to failure. In spite of the strict orders of the Padshah, all the abu'ab (except one, 
the pandari) continued to be exacted, so that according to the historian Khftfi- 
Kh&n (his work “Muntalchab-al-Lubab” was completed in the middle of the XVII1 
century) “throughout the whole kingdom of Hindustan in the days of the reign of 
'Alamglr (AurangzBb) there was no fear of punishment in the hearts of the jagirdara, 
faujdara and zamindars” 1 ''. 

Thus, on the one hand, a considerable increase in feudal exploitation was the 
direct result of the establishment of foreign rule in India, inasmuch as the con- 
querors did not do away with the exploitation of the population by their vassal 
princes (in vassal territories) and by the intermediaries (the feudalized commune 

“ Ibid., p. 473. 

12 Shams Sir&j ‘Aflf, Tarikh-i Firuz-ahahu ed. V. Husain. Calcutta. 1891. pp. 98—99 
(Persian text); ?iya-ud-d!n Baranl, op. cit.. p. 574; Fut&hat-t Firuz-ahahi. micro¬ 
film of the manuscript belonging to the British Museum. 

13 'All Muhammad KhAn Bahadur, op. cit.. vol. I. p. 270. 

11 Muhammad H&shim Kh&n (Kh&fl Khan), Munlakhab-al-Lubab, ed. K. D. Ahmad 
and Haig, vol. 2, Calcutta, 1874, pp. 88—89. 
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upper ranka|in many iq\a and fiefs. Hie exaction of tribute from feudal princes and 
rent-tax from the districts administered by the Sultan’s governors, led in these 
circumstances to a considerable intensification of tax oppression. 

Moreover, the intensification of feudal exploitation which proceeded throughout 
the period of the XIII to the XVIII century, kept pace with the development of 
the feudal system and individual feudal tenure, which, as has already been in¬ 
dicated, was also to some extent hastened by the Turkish conquest. The inten¬ 
sification of feudal exploitation in turn influenced the processes which were 
taking place within the village commune, hastening in some measure the process of 
the differentiation of wealth. 

With the establishment of the power of the Turkish'feudal rulers in India, 
Islam became the official religion. The conquerors, originally representing a closed 
corporation alien to the local population, and* the small Muslim population en¬ 
joyed considerable privileges in the early period of the Delhi Sultanate. These 
privileges in certain cases existed independently of the social status of the Mus¬ 
lims. 

The treatise DastUr al-albab ft 'ilm al-hisab ('Instructions for accounting*) 
written by a revenue official, a contemporary of the Sultan Flrflz Shah Tughluq, 
H&jl 'Abtl-ul-Hamid Muharrir Ghaznavi, expounds a number of short'at rules. He 
mentions, in particular, the “land' ushr ” and “the kharaj on crops and fruit trees’* 
prescribed in the short'at. *Ushr and khar&j are regarded as derived from dif¬ 
ferent categories of land tenures. Lands seized by muslim rulers and distributed 
among their soldiers, followers of Islam, were generally called 'ushri lands. The 
'ushra was equivalent to 1/10 or 1/20 of the crop according to the system of irri¬ 
gation. The kharaj levied on non-Muslim estates within the territories of Muslim 
rulers was not precisely fixed; it could be 1/5, 1/4 or 1/3 of Ihe crop, but not 
more than one half 1 ' 1 . 

Thus, the malik cultivators in the region of Lahore, who were Muslims, were 
freed from land tax (kharaj), assessed at 1/5 of the crop, by an edict of the first 
Sultan of Delhi, Qutb-ud-din Aibak “And as the short'at commands (Qutb-ud-dln/ 
laid down where there should be an 'ushr (a tenth part) and where half an 'ushr (one 
twentieth)” *°. 

Islam, which for the newly-arrived rulers of India was an instrument for their 
consolidation in the conquered country, for the subjugation of independent tribes 
and peoples and the suppression of local feudality, was forcibly imposed by the 
conquerors. At the price of adopting Islam many of the local feudal nobility 
preserved their lives and lands by becoming the vassals and tributaries of the 
conquerors. In the initial stages the mere fact of belonging to Islam opened the way 
to honourable rank and profitable office in army and administration. 

HajI 'Abd-uI-Qamld Muharrir Ghaznavi. Dastife at-utbdb fi'ilm al-hisSb , Mediaeval 

India quarterly, Aligarh, 1951. vol. 1, N. 3-4. p 61 
w Tdrikh-i Fakhf-ud-din Mubarak-shah, ed. by E. Denison Ross, London, 1927, 

pp. 88-84. 
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Release from the oppressive levy of the jizya paid by the members of other 
religions to the Muslim rulers, was a powerful incentive to accept Islam. Gradually 
Islam penetrated to wider and wider strata of the population. Merchants, crafts¬ 
men and also peasants were converted. 

Yaby& ibn Abmad ibn 'Abdullah Sirhindl, the historian of the XV century, des¬ 
cribing Timur's invasion of India >(1398/09) remarks: “TheMuslims of towns and 
cities, and villagers (mardurn rusta), both Muslim and Hindu, fled in terror before 
him” 

As Islam penetrated deeper among wider sections of the population, the mere 
confession of the faith irrespective of the social status of Muslims oeased to be 
grounds for many privileges which had been enjoyed in the first stages of the 
Turkish conquest. The revenue reforms of many of the Muslim rulers, including 
Aurangaeb who carried out a policy of extreme religious intolerance, did not pro¬ 
vide for any special privileges for Muslims in the matter of paying the land tax so 
essential to the feudal state 18 . 

At the same time, the conquerors ot India and their descendants, having lost 
contact with their abandoned homeland, contracted marriages with Hindus and 
gradually became assimilated in the conquered country, adopting much of 
Indian culture, language and customs. Ibn Batata, the famous Arab traveller who 
visited India in the thirties and forties of the XIV century already speaks of 
purely Hindu ceremonies performed by Indian Muslims. Thus, for example, at the 
wedding of one of the Amirs of Sultan Muhammad Shfih Tughluq, the bridegroom 
painted his hands and feet red and the women danced before him. This custom 
exists in India to-day and is known as mayan. Hindu customs, in particular the 
so-called phUl (Hindi: “flower”), were also observed at Muslim funerals 10 . 

Even a custom which would seem to be so completely alien to them as soli 
(widow burning) penetrated among Muslim circles 20 . 

The assimilation of the conquerors in India, the extension of the political 
foundations of their rule as a result of their rapprochement and alliance with local 
Indian feudal lords, many of whom became converts, transformed Islam, once the 
symbol of war and conquest, into a tool for the domination of the feudal ruling 
class, which was not ethnically homogeneous but made up of the descendants of 
Turks, Afghans and other foreign feudal nobility, along with the local feudal lords 
of India, as well as offshoots from among other strata of the indigenous Indian 
population. 


17 Yabya bin Abmad bin 'Abdullah as-8irhmdJ, Tarikh-i-Mubarak Ska fit, Calcutta, 
1031, p. 103. 

18 'All Mubammad Khan Bahadur, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 268—272. 

10 Ibn-Batoutah, Voyages . .*. Texte arabe, accompagn£ d’une traduction, t. 3. Paris, 
1855, pp. 273, 387—388; A. M. Husain, Le gouverncment du Sultanate de Delhi , 
Paiis, 1030, p. 57. 

30 Sikandar bin Mubammad, Mirat-i Sikandari, transl. into English by E. C. 
Bayley in The local Muhamniadan dynasties of Gujarat, London, 1880, p. 235. 
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As we know, in a number of countries of the Near and Middle East Islam was 
established as a result of Arab conquest. Despite the fact that Islam was the official 
religion in many, and, moreover, in the most important states in India in the 
XIII-XVIII centuries, it nevertheless did not, in its orthodox form, become the 
religion of the majority. This is to some extent to be explained by the fact 
that since the time of the Arab conquests to the XU-XII1 centuries, 
Islam had passed through an important process of evolution. From a religion 
of a class society in transition, conserving many patriarchal democratic traditions 
of the communal-tribal system of society, preaching equality and brotherhood 
and repudiating usury, Islam became the official religion of the feudal state 
created by the Arabs in the countries conquered by them. From a religion of 
protest and innovation, it became the sanction and mainstay of domination by 
the feudal upper ranks. The watchword of the brotherhood and equality of all 
members of the community very soon gave way to intolerance towards the adhe¬ 
rents of other religions and the preaching of domination over other peoples by 
Muslim feudal lords. 

The transformation of Islam into a religion that sanctified the stability of the 
feudal state led to the birth of Muslim sectarianism. Many of the sectarian doc¬ 
trines were the ideological form taken by anti-feudal popular movements among 
peasants, handicraftsmen, and small traders. 

It is therefore not surprising that in the XIII century, in spite of the establish¬ 
ment of Muslim power in India and the imposing of Islam by fire and sword, this 
faith had numerous adherents not due merely to the policy of the sultana and 
padshahs, and not only in its orthodox form. Moreover, Islam penetrated to 
India mainly thanks to the activities there of the Q&fis and various Muslim sec¬ 
tarians, and henoe predominantly in the form of Muslim mysticism and religious 
dissent. 

The propagation of Muslim mysticism in India in the form of Sufism and sec¬ 
tarian doctrines which seized hold of earlier patriarchal-democratic principles 
forgotten in feudalized Islam, began long before the foreign feudal rulers established 
their power. 

The first preachers (dal) of Ismailism appeared in India, in Sindh, apparently 
soon after the conquest of that country by the Arabs in the VIII oentury. In any 
case there is evidence of the persecution of Shiites and Karmatians in Sindh by 
the governors of the Baghdad Caliph. 

Sheikhs and dervishes of many ffi/i orders — the Suhravardls, Haidar!, Nigftml, 
and Q&dirl — were active in India in the XI - XIII centuries. The sheikhs of the 
Chiahtl order enjoyed great popularity. Sufism in India as in other lands, found its 
supporters among various strata of the population. The role of the ffi/i orders, 
and even of the same order at different periods, varied. Many of them reflected the 
interests of one or the other grouping of feudal lords. The sheikhs of the orders took 
an active part in the struggle for power among warring feudal cliques. 

Their connections with the feudal lords were the source of the wealth of the 
ffl/i kh&ngahs (monasteries), and sheikhs. 
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Bat the success of sufism among the common people was determined by certain 
ideals which they preached of humanity, renunciationtrf riches *the equality of man 
(expressed in the doctrine that all men have the possibility to attain communion 
with God through self-denial and good deeds). 

Sharaf-ud-din Yahyft Manerl (XIV centuiy), prominent p«/i in India, in one of 
his religious-ethical and didactic works puts into the mouth of a “saint” a saying 
about the duty of rulers: “It is good to feed one’s'people, to clothe the naked, to 
console the broken of heart and to help the needy.”- 1 
The pessimistic nufi teaching of self-denial and retirement from wordly affairs, 
close in spirit, to the ancient religious and ethical ideas of the Hindus, found a ready 
response among the destitute of the towns and villages suffering from the savage 
oppression of the feudal lords. The teaching of brotherhood was in striking con¬ 
trast to the harsh laws of caste held sacred by orthodox Hinduism. 

For this reason it. was the sufi sheikhs and dervishes who converted a large num 
her of the untouchable castes and trikes to Islam. 

The head of the sufi Chishti order (1175-1266), the poet Farid Ganjishaknr. 
converted thousands of Hindus from among untouchables--. A tradition of soma 
of the peoples of the Punjab — Sial, Khokhar, Dhudi, Tob etc. — is evidence that 
they were converted to Islam by this famous sheikh 
In the twenties of the XIII century one of the Turkish commanders, N&sir-vd- 
dln Qubachn. ruler of Multan, wished to take revenge on the sufi Sheikh Bahft'ud- 
din Zakariya Multani who had been in correspondence with Iltutmish, the Sultan 
of Delhi and the enemy of Qubaeha. But the Sheikh managed to escape thanks to 
the influence which he had among many tribes in Sindh and Multan 24 . 

Before the foundation of the Delhi Sultanate, in the second half of the XII 
century, Sheikh Mu r In-ud-din of the ChishtI ifi order of dervishes settled in 
Ajmer, the capital of the Rajput raja Prithviraj. The raja and his courtiers were 
displeased with him, but they did not venture to interfere because the Sheikh had 
great influence among the people 2 ' 1 

Among the other Muslim sectarian doctrines, Mahdism won many converts in 
India. The Mahdis made their appearance in the Delhi Sultanate in the second half 
of the XIV century 26 , in the Sultanate of Gujerat and in the kingdom of Islftm 
Shah Sur in the middle of the XVI century 27 and in Gujerat at the time of the 

21 M. Habib, HazraX Amir Khusmu of Delhi, Bombay, 1027, p. 30. 

23 M. Singh Dewana, A history of Panjabi literature (1100—1932), Amritsar, 1950, 
p. 21. 

33 K. A. Nizami, The life and times of Shaikh Farid ud-din (lanj-i Shalcar, Aligarh, 
1055, pp. 107-108. 

21 K. A. Nizami, Early Indo-Muslim mystics and then- attitude towards the Mate, 
Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, 1040, N. 4, p. 313. 

* Ibid. 

Futuhat-i FirUz-shahx. Microfilm of a manuscript belonging to the British Museum. 
32 'Abd-al Qfidir bin-i-Maluk Sh&h al-Badnonl. Muntakhab al-tawarthh, vol. I, 
Calcutta, 1868, pp. 305—402. 
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Mughal kings 28 - A large part of the population in a number of places in India, 
including Palanpur (Gujeipt), are Mahdis to the present day. 

Sufism and the Muslim sects, penetrating deep into the masses of the people, 
hod a powerful effect on the social thought of mediaeval India- Under the in¬ 
fluence of sufism -' 1 and other sectarian doctrines, certain so-called reform teachings 
collectively known as bhakti formed. 

As an example may be noted the ideas of the Imftm-Sh&hl or Satpanth (the 
True Way) sect which was active in Gujerat in the first quarter of the XVI oen- 
tury, one of the most developed regions of India from the social-economic point of 
view. * 

The Satpanth sect possesses an extensive literature of hymns for religious festi¬ 
vals (garb) and short religious-mythological poems (gnan). 

Specimens were published in English translation from Gujerati, K&ohchhi, 
Sindhi, Multam and Persian by the Ismaili Society in 1948 30 . The majority of 
garb and gnan, including those ascribed to Plr Shams (XIII century), were com¬ 
posed at a later date, namely in the XVI—XVIII centuries, after the sect had been 
given an organized form (in the fyrst quarter of the XVI century). 

Certain views found in the Satpanths’ writings indicate the democratic character 
of the sect’s ideology. 

The Satpanths sought virtue, mercy, and love of one’s neighbour. Janatpuri, a 
work ascribed to Imam-Shah (XV century), who gave his name to a sect in the 
first quarter of the XVI century, contains the following story. Im&m-Sh&h on his 
way to heaven was surprised to see a group of people some of whom were burning 
with fire and others naked and starving. When Im&m-Shahs asked what sin it was 
that had brought them to such a wretched condition, he was told that these were 
people who had never given aims; those who had not given clothes to the poor were 
themselves now naked and without food 11 The teaching of charity allies the 
Satpanths with the §ufis A2 . 

The Satpanths attacked riches, luxury and covetousness. No one will take his 
palaoes, treasures, houses or horses with him into the world to come; his wealth will 
remain on earth, it is said in one of the gnan ascribed to Plr ^adr-ud-dln 33 . “Never 
wear a dress made of cloth coloured with indigo” (i. e. made of expensive material) 
was an other commandment of this ptr' M . 

38 'All Muhammad Khan Bah&dur, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 220—221. 

30 The well-known historian, the late Prof. I. M. Reisner has written on the in¬ 
fluence of Iklam, in particular of Sufism on Sikhism: I. M. Reisner, Popular 
movements in India in XVII—XV111 centuries, Moscow, 

30 Some specimens of Satpanth literature, transl. by V. M. N. Hooda, Collectanea, 
Leiden, 1948, vol. 1, Ser. A, N. 2, pp. 55—187. 

« Ibid., p. 128. 

33 V. Ivanov, The Sect of Imam Shah in Gujarat, Journal of the Bombay branch 
of the Royal Asiatic society, 1936. vol. 12, pp. 20—21. 

33 Some specimens of Satpanth literature, p. 108. 
m Ibid., p. 119. 
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The democratic character of the SAtpanths’ ideas and the fact that some of them 
came from the poorer masses of the people, may be seen particularly in their 
protest against the anoient custom of making a payment to the father of a bride. 
It is said in the commandments of Pir Sadu-ud-dln “Never demand money as 
brideprice for the daughter”- 17 . 

The Satpanths preached honesty and diligence. “Never take money from a 
doubtful source as security” 36 (or earnest-money? K. A.). A g&an speaks of the 
“master" (the imam) loving only those who rise early to offer their prayers: in 
the next world the huris will open their arms only to early risers; the indolent, 
such as peasants who let the sowing time go by, will try to snatch their hands in 
vain and cry “Woe, woe!" 37 . 

The repeated use of images taken irom village life by the teachers of these 
doctrines is good evidence that the ideas of the Satpanths circulated among the 
peasant population of Gujerat. Thus a garb ascribed to Pir Shams says: 

“Have two pairs, four, strong oxen, and firmly hold their reins in thy hand. When 
the field has been ploughed, leave the rest in the hands of the Guru! Take then a 
rosary into the hand! Plough the field of religious duties, sow the seeds of wor¬ 
ship! ... Cut up the root of a sinful act by purifying the mind. Always weed out the 
useless grass ... If the tiger of truth guards thy crops, how can birds damage it ? 
Keep company with righteousness and love, be devout to god. Then the field will 
be abundant, yielding plentiful crops for ever. Always remaining righteous, thou 
wilt reap the harvest”. “Water wheels, rotating day and night, will bring much 
water” to the followers of the True Path, preached Pir Sadr-ud-dln 38 . 

Some of the Satpanth commandments evidently reflected the deep discontent of 
ruined and dispossessed peasants who resisted the exactions of the revenue 
officials and the usury aud seizure of peasant lands by their creditors: “Never take 
bribes”; “do not live on money derived from usury"; “never make a valuation 
of land [i. e. buy or sell land. K. A]. It is similar to thy mother”; “never develop 
ambition to acquire much wealth or land”-®. 

The attitudes of small traders and handicraftsmen were also reflected in the 
teachings of the Satpanth. One of the sectarians’ oommandments ran: “Never fail 
to return the money that thou hast borrowed, or -the value of the goods purchased 
on credit” 40 . Stories in the gnan of a butcher who took pity on the starving Pir 
Shams and against the decision of the inhabitants sold him a piece of meat 41 , and 
about a merchant called Premji who invited Imftm-Shfth into his house and fed 
him, when all the inhabitants of the village through which he was passing had 
refused 42 , are evidence of the popularity of Satpanth ideas among the merchants 
and handicraft workers. 

In Gujerat at the end of the XVII century the numerous followers of the sect 
of Imftm-Shfih included “the m/atiya - a people inhabiting the districts of Khandesh 

* Ibid. 36 Ibid., p. 120. 87 Ibid., p. 108. 

» Ibid., p. 107. » Ibid., p. 120. 40 Ibid. 

44 Ibid., p. 100. 42 Ibid., pp. 124-125. 
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•ad Baglana and living by all kinds of labour" (amr kasb-u-kar^ i. e. handicrafts, 
trade and agriculture). 

The Satpanths, like the other reforming tendencies in India, denounced caste, 
attacked caste restrictions and taught the unity of Hindus and Muslims. In this 
connection we may note one of the legends of the sect which tells how Plr Shams 
converted three pilgrims — a brahman, a bania and a ranagol, to his beliefs**. The 
rules of the Satpanths enjoined on the members of the sect to show hospitality and 
to give food and drink to all who were in need* 5 . 

As V. Ivanov has defined it, the teachings of the Satpanths were a peculiar 
synthesis of Islam in its later Ismailite form, with various Hindu religious- 
philosophical beliefs and ideas* 6 . 

The doctrines of Ismailism were closely interwoven with purely Hindu notions in 
the Satpanth teachings. The preachers of the sect called people to believe in the 
one god, the creator of heaven, sun, moon, wind and water, "who manifests himself 
through all the ages, fulfilling the hopes of those who believe on him”. His last 
prophet was Muhammad, and r All was “the manifestation of the true god”. The 
god of the Satpanths was neither the god of the Muslims nor the Hindus. Some¬ 
times he was identified with Brahma, sometimes with Vishnu or with Allah. In 
some hymns he is called the Plr, the Guru Plr Shams according to Satpanth no¬ 
tions once existed in the form of Brahma* 7 . God as represented by the Satpanths, 
saved “the great saint”, the legendary ascetic Rakh Mahat, and released him from 
l)it> religious vows; he revived the wife of Gomet the accursed, who had been turn¬ 
ed into stone; he gave a mighty kingdom to Dhrava, and saved king Harichand 
(another mythological personage in the Mahabharata , extended his helping hand 
to him in trouble, and so on**. The Satpanth preachers taught their followers not to 
neglect the Puranas and Vedas, since they believed the Quran to be the last of the 
Vedas* 1 '. 

The Satpanths strongly condemned idol worship. “These idols of stone are 
scarecrows, they will never utter a word. Why are you so foolish? Cannot you 
realize that these idols are manufactured by man?” “These figures (idols) which 
you from your childhood regard as gods, are not the Deity ”. 60 Traditions ascribe 
these sayings to Fir Shams. 

The Satpanths like many other Sufi movements, contrasted rites and ceremonies 
to spiritual purity and sincere faith in god 51 . 


** 'All Muhammad Khan Bahadur, op cit., vol. I, p. 320. 

** Some specimens of Satjnnth literature, p. 87. 

* Ibid., p. 102. 

*° V. Ivanov, Satpanth, Collectanea, Leiden, 1948, vol. 1, Ser. A, N. 2, p. 1. 
*' Some specimens of Satpanth literature, pp. 57, 59. 65, 66. 

« Ibid., pp. 57-58. 

* 9 Ibid., pp. 62, 65, 74. 

» Ibid., p. 56. 

Sl Ibid., pp. 60, 61. 

* Aithntf-Qe denktend 
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The Satpanths were far from denying even that traditionally most Hindu of 
doctrines, the transmigration of souls. On the contrary, as we see, they themselves 
appealed to it in identifying the Guru Shams, a real historical personage, with the 
god Brahma. However, transmigration was not regarded by them as inevitable 
or as condemning men to the retribution which they merited for misdeeds in 
previous incarnations. Hie preachers of the Satpanth spoke of the transmigration 
of souls, of an unending chain of births and reincarnations, as an evil which it 
was necessary and possible to end. 

The gnan and garb frequently mention the need for people to break free from the 
fatal chain of reincarnation. The only thing that could save a man from rein* 
carnation was to follow “the true way”. “O, you careless people, do not needlessly 
suffer in the wheel of re-birth. Follow the beliefs of the Satpanth”.-' 12 These words 
are ascribed to the deified Shams, around whose personality many later legends 
and traditions were created reflecting the ideals of the Satpanth sect in a period 
several centuries removed from the life-time of the Pir. 

As has been pointed out in Soviet indology, the acceptance by Kabir and certain 
other reformers of the doctrine of transmigration, which in effect justified the 
hard lot of the masses, condoned social oppression and enjoined passivity, was a 
sign of the weakness and immaturity of these bhakti teachings 3 * 1 . The sectarians of 
Gujerat, as we see, at times rejected passivity, and it was in this way, apparently, 
that the relatively greater maturity of the Satpanth in comparison with some 
other reform teachings, found its expression. 

We come across appeals to obedience and submission in several examples of 
Satpanth literature. “A religious man never quarrels with anyone”, it is said in 
one of the gnans attributed to Pir $adr-ud-din. “Only those who are not strong in 
religion feel dissatisfied”; “never dispute with anybody, whether thou beest right 
or wrong”. “Never argue with the mukhi. Only those who are absorbed in worldly 
affain, argue with the mukhi. For this they will become miserable and lose the 
religious reward” 34 . This preaching of submission among the Satpanths thus 
reflected social contradictions among the followers of the sect itself, the heads of 
which were simply becoming feudalized. 

In the XVII century and possibly long before, the leaders were distinguished from 
the rank and file members of the sect. The pir, his relatives, the mukhi (the leaders 
of the community), the mutawalli (the guardians of the ptra’ tombs) possessed 
considerable wealth, the primary source of which were the tithes received from the 
members. The payment of the tithe was obligatory among them. A garb of Pir 
Shams declared, “0, those who believe in the Sat Panth. All of you must pay the 
ithes on all that you earn by physical labour” 33 . 

rc Ibid., p. 69. 

53 K. A. Antonova, Studies in the social relations and political system of India at 

the time of Akbar, Moscow 
M Some specimens of Satpanth literature, p. 117. 

55 Ibid., p. 80. 
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The payment of tho tithe was regarded as the -way of “self-purification” 
meriting reward; the plrs taught that “the sins and crimes of your former 
existences will be forgiven if you pay the prescribed tithes”. “Do not steal by 
reducing what should be paid as the tithe (referring to the fixed portion of 
income — K. A.). “O brother, do not secretly steal by not paying the tithes”-'* 0 . 

According to the evidence of 'All Muhammad Khan Bahadur, moreover, the 
tithe was so conscientiously paid that if anyone had ten children he either gave one 
of them to be the “property” (or ns the dependent - be ta alluq ) of the Sayid (pir) or 
paid a certain sum of money instead The pirn presented children of sect members 
to their sons on the occasion of marriage. The murids (followers) were regarded by 
the pirn and their offspring as a source of income and “were divided among the 
sons of the Sayid (ImSm-Shah) as an inheritance”. Each of the sons of Plr Im&m- 
Shah “enjoyed tithes received from the murid*”* 7 . In the early nineties of the 
XVII century then* were a few thousand matia and momna among the followers of 
Sayid Shuhjk the descendant of Imam-Shah. Sayid Sh&hjl spent a great deal of 
time in solitude, met people increasingly rarely, and when murids came to him 
from various places he would stretclj his foot out from behind a curtain so that 
they might touch it reverently as was the custom of the sect. As history records, it 
was against the rules of the followers of the sect to come to the pit empty-handed 
so that great quantities of money - rupees, ashrafis - were poured out at the feet 
of Sayid Shahji. Quarrels over the right of inheriting the various profitable func¬ 
tions of mukhi and mutau'aUi constantly went on among the upper ranks of the 
sect. 

Thus we have attempted in this study to show that the establishment of the 
power of the Delhi Sultans in Northern India and the rule of the dynasties that 
succeeded them showed their effect, in numerous spheres of social and economic life. 
It. led to a marked stiengthcning of feudal landownership by the state and to a 
wide diffusion of forms of conditional feudal tenure, seriously impairing patri¬ 
monial landholding and other transition forms of tribal property which up to the 
XIII century existed in the agrarian relations of Northern India. 

The coming to power of foreign feudal lords also led to a great intensification of 
feudal exploitation, which proved a powerful factor reacting on the internal pro¬ 
cesses at work in the village commune. All this stimulated and hastened the process 
of development taking place m the country and strengthened the feudal system. 
The formation of the Della Sultanate in India created conditions for a very wide 
propagation of Islam I'ho fact that Islam became the official religion bolstering 
up the feudal state, opened the way to numerous sectarian teachings, reviving the 
patriarchal-democratic traditions and principles of early Islam, which had been 
forgotten by the official religion It. was the Muslim sects and SufiHin that influenced 
many of the reform teachings or bhaktt 

M Ibid., pp. 66, 61, 64, 77, HO, H4, 88. 

67 'All Muhammad Khan Bahadur, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 320—321. 
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Bairam Khan Khan Kh&nftn served under three Mughul emperors Babur. 
Humftyfin and Akbar. His main contributions to Indian history are two: he was 
the real author of the Mughul restoration and he piloted the ship of the Mughul 
state in the early years of Akbar’s reign at a critical juncture when the emperor 
was a boy unable to cope with the various problems that confronted him. If 
Hum&ydn lost the empire of Babur at Chausa and Kanauj, Bairam recovered it at 
Machlwara and Sirhind; but the victories oij M&chiwara ami Sirhind would not 
have been possible if the Mughuls had not had the bases of Qandahar and Kabul 
during 1545-1654 from which preparations were made for the restoration. And 
Qandahar and Kabul could not have been obtained in 1545 without the help of the 
Persians. This Persian military help and moral support was the consequence of 
HumayOn’s visit to Persia and the Persian court. Humayun’s odyssey in Persia is 
thus the turning-point in his career: without it the Mughul restoration might not 
have occurred at all. It was Bairam Khan who suggested the idea of going to 
Persia and seeking Persian help. Because Humay&n’s father had sought and 
obtained military aid from Shah Isma’il of Persia and as a Shiah Bairam was 
persona grata to the Shah of Persia, who was a zealous champion of the Shiah 
faith, and the fact that his ancestors were once the rulers of territories m Persia, 
might, Bairam expected, weigh with the Persian king. Bairam not only led 
HumayUn to Persia but also guided him through his stay in that country and served 
as the intermediary between him and Shah Tahmasp In this paper is narrated the 
story of Bairam in Persia and of the part he played there The narrative commences 
from Humayun’s departure from Sind and his march through Baluchistan to 
Qandahar. 


I. Bair5m with Humayfin proceeds to Qandahar 
but is forced to lead his master to Persia 

On July 11, 1543, about three years and t wo months after the battle of Kanauj. 
Hum&yGn commenced his journey, abandoning all his hopes in India and left the 
territory of Sind for Qandahar which was part of the dominions of his brother 
Kamran. Bairam along with HumSyun marched to Sehwan and from there via 
Ganda va and SibI advanced as far as Shal (Quetta). As they obtained report of Mfrza 
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K&mr&n’s hostility, they retreated to Mashtang. Bair&m advised HumfiyQn to go 
to Sh&l and Maabt^ng where he expected to draw the Afgh&ns and the followers of 
Mlrsft 'Askar! to his master’s side!. Plundered by robbers, almost frozen by cold 
and without adequate provisions and clothing, the royal party or the party of 
refugees arrived at Mashtang which is about one hundred and fifty miles south¬ 
east of Qandah&r (beginning of December 1643). 

In the meantime Shah HuBain Arghun had informed K&mr&n that Hum&yfln 
was proceeding towards Qandahar. Mirz& 'Askari, who held Qandah&r on behalf of 
K&mr&n, was instructed .by the latter to fortify that place and to forbid Hum&yun 
to go there. While the royal party was encamped at Mashtang, 'Askar! planned to 
capture Hum&yun suddenly and sent one Jai Bah&dur Uzbeg, who had knowledge 
of the locality, to get accurate information about the situation of the royal party. 
This Jai Bahadur or Chull Uzbeg, as he is called in some chronicles, had served 
Hum&yun in India and feeling for his old master; he determined to reveal the 
design of Mi'za 'Askari. He rapidly came on horseback, reached the royal camp at 
midday and enquired where the camp of Bairam Beg was. The men pointed it out 
and he ran to the tent of Bair&m Beg to whom he revealed the design of Mirzft 
'Askari to capture Hum&yun and warned him that there was no time for de¬ 
liberation: they should move immediately 1 2 . Bairam hastened to the royal tent and 
gave Hum&yun this information. Preparations were accordingly made for imme¬ 
diate departure. Khv&ja Mu'azzam and Bair&m Beg were deputed to bring 
Hamlda Begam and the child Akbar. H tmida Begam was hastily placed on horse¬ 
back, but the child was left behind to the mercy of his uncle, as it was feared he 
could not bear the hardship of the journey. All idea of going to Qandah&r was now 
given up. It was at this critical juncture that Bairam Beg induced Hum&yfin to go 
to Ir&n and try his fortune there; and history has proved the wisdom of his de¬ 
cision 3 4 . 

Humayun had to leave Mashtang in extreme haste and he had not even fifty men 
with him when he proceeded to Garmsir. After the party had advanced a short 
distance and as it was an exceptionally dark night, Bair&m Beg suggested to his 
master that they should return to Mashtang and take 'Askar! by surprise, who, he 
believed, would be busy there at that time in gathering Hum&ySn’s wealth and 
property that had been left behind in their haste. But Hum&yun did not agree, as 
he said he was bent on pilgrimaged The royal party proceeded through the desert, 
but through the kindly help of the Baluch chief, Malik H&ti, reached Garmsir. 

1 (Julbndan Begam, Humayun-uama, London, 1902, p 165. 

- Jauhar, Sir .Tadunath Sarkar's MS., p. 105; British Museum MS., fob 68a— b; 
Hylands Library MS., fol. 58a—b and FaizI Sirhmdi’s recension, India Office 
MS., ff. 49b -50a. B&yazld, India Office MS., fol. 2b. Tarikk-i-Alfi, India Office 
MS., fol. 418a; Tarikh-i-Khandan-i’Timuriya, fol. 285a; Zubdat-ut-Tawarilch, 
India Office MS., fol. 77a. Tankh-i-Amir Mahmud, British Museum MS., fol. 
201 b where the incident is related but the name of the person is not mentioned. 

3 M. J8. (Maaair-i-Rahimi) I. p. 755. 

4 A. N. [Akbar-nama, Engl, translation) I, p. 392. 
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Here Bairam Bog advised Humayiln to write to the Shah and inform him of his 
intention to visit Persia and meet him-'*. Bairtim considered it necessary to secure 
the Shah's permission before entering his territory. Accordingly Hum&yfln sent 
from Garmsir a letter to this effect through Chilli Beg to the Shah of Iran on 
Deoember 29.1543. But he could not wait at Garmsir for the arrival of the Shah’s 
reply as * Askari had despatched-a force to pursue and capture him. He therefore 
crossed the Hehnand and entered the province of Sistan which was outside the 
jurisdiction of Mirza 'Askari and Kamran. The odyssey of Bairam with HumSyQn 
in Persia began. 


II. Bairam with HumayQn proceeds from Sistan to the Shah’s capital 

Humiiyfm and his party were kindly received at Sistan by the governor Ahmad 
Sultan Khainhl. Here HumayQn was joined by several ehiefs. Haji Muhammad, 
Hasan Koka and others, who had deserted Mirza 'Askari These two advised 
Humftyiin to return to Zamin PawQr as Amir Beg, governor of Zamin Dawar and 
Chalma Beg, governor of Bist. and many of the followers of Mirza 'Askari would 
desert him and help Humayiln and with their help it would be quite possible to 
recover the territory of Qandahar. Bairam Beg and Ahmad Sultan Sh&mlu dis¬ 
suaded Humuyun from returning to Zamin Dawar and aecepting their advice 0 . 
Humaydn accordingly pursued his plan of visiting the Shah of Iran. According to 
Jauhar.’it was from Sistan that Humayun despatched the above letter to Shah 
TahmuBp: Bairam Beg and other nobles advised him to write to the Shah as he might 
take offence for having entered his territory without permission 7 . Bairam also sent 
letters to his kinsmen, the Turkamans, and a petition to the Shah and he received 
a reply from Shah Tahmasp*. We have no copy of Bairam s letter to the Shah 
or his reply. 

Humayun and Bairam were however forced to enter the Shah’s territory 
without his formal permission. On receipt of HumayOn’s letter Shah Tahmasp 
became exceedingly glad that the ruler of Hindustan had sought the protection of his 
court. He sent instructions to all governors and officers to receive the king and his 
|>arty with due respect and give him a royal reoeption wherever he should choose to 
halt. From the letter of instructions to the governor of Herat we may infer that 
HumayQn was given a princely reception everywhere and especially at Herat. 
There can be no doubt that such a display of magnificence was staged in order to 
exhibit the might and splendour of the Safavi court. It may be noted that in the 
Jarman Shah Tahmasp calls Bairam Beg amir-i-mu azzam or the chief noble and his 
name is specifically mentioned with theMughul emperor. The Shah instructed 

'* M. R. I, p. 575. <• M. R. I. p. 57fi. 

; Jauhar. MS. Karkar. pp. 109—110, B. M. MS., fol. 00a; R. L. MS., if. 00b—Ola; 

Panjab University (Lahore) MS., fol. 49b. 

* Jiff. R. 11. pp. 17-18. 
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each governor, when Hum&yfln should arrive at his plaoe, to present nine horses: 
three for the king’s special use and one for the chief amir, Bair&m Beg 9 . 

The party proceeded towards Herat by way of the fort of tTk and Farfth where 
Hum&yun received the reply of the Sh&h. HumfiyOn was given a grand reception 
at Herat whose governor Muhammad Kh&n arranged a splendid banquet in his 
honour. The sights of Her&t pleased Hum&yfln and he stayed there for about a 
month. Bair&m spent this time with Hum&yfln in visiting beautiful spots, the 
shrines of great saints, gardens and buildings, memorials of former kings, in and 
around the city. The particular reason for their further stay at Herfit was to attend 
the New Year festival which the Persians celebrate with the highest pomp and 
grandeur. 

Towards the end of March, 1544 1(1 they left for Mashhad by way of J&m. At 
•Jam they visited the shrines of Shihab-ud-din Ahmad-i-JamI and Shah Q&sim-i- 
Anwar. On April 8. 1544 they reached Mashhad, particularly sacred to the Shiahs 
for the shrine of Imam Riza. Very often Humayun used to visit it and even spent 
whole nights there to say his prayers and made lavish gifts to the priests and 
servants. Bairam as a Shiah must have valued this visit to Mashhad and associated 
himself with his master in his piohs activities at the shrine of the Imam. 

About May ID. 1544 11 the party left Mashhad and in two days reached Nish&pflr, 
world-famed for its important bard. The governor received the king with proper 
respect and Bairam with his master visited the famous turquoise mines near 
Nishapur. From Nishapur they went to Sabzaw&r where they remained for forty 
days. The governor gave sumptuous entertainment in honour of Humayun. From 
Sabzawar they proceeded to Bistain via Sufiabad and Damaghan. Here Bair&m 
along with Humayun visited the shrine of Shaikh Bayazid Bistami. They left 
Bistam for Samnan via Khurqan. At Samn&n they visited the tomb of Shaikh 
'Ali-ud-Daula Samnani. From Samnan the party proceeded to Qazvin by way of 
Sauj Bulfigh and the fort of Dars. 


III. BairSm Beg as an envoy to Sh&h Tahmasp 

According to Jauhar, Humayun sent Bair&m Beg as his ambassador to the Sh&h 
from the fort of Dars in response to the Sh&h’s letter. Other historians state that 
Bair&m was sent from Qazvin 12 . Jauhar’s account of Bair&m Beg at the court of 

0 Bayazid. fol. 5b; printed text, p. 18. 

10 According to AJzal-ut-Tawarikh . British Museum MS., fol. 121b. Hum&yfln 
reached, the vicinity of Herat on February 21, 1544. He witnessed the Naur Hz 
festival (March 21—27. 1544) at Herat. 

11 Tarxkh-i-Amir Mahmud, fol. 206a. Mauzat-us-Safaviya. Asiatic Society of Bengal 
MS., fol. 87a—b. 

12 Jauhar, MS. Sarkar, p. 117; Panjab University MS., fol. 52b; B. M. MS., fol. 60a; 
R. L. MS., fol. 65a. A. N.; Tabaqat-i -Akbari; Finshta, Bombay ed. I. p. 412. 'Ab¬ 
dullah Muhammad, Tarikh-i-Qujar&t HI, p. 1008. Iqbai-nama, India Office 
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Shfth Tahmasp differs from that given by other writer*. Bairam Beg, attended by 
ten 13 horsemen, went to Q&zvin and paid his respects to the Shah. Soon after his 
arrival Shah Tahmasp ordered him to cut off his hair and put on a Persian cap. 
Bairam represented that as he was the servant of another monarch, he could only 
do so with his master’s consent. Shah Tahmasp was displeased and told Bairam 
that he might do as he pleased, but in order to frighten him the ShOh ordered 
some prisoners sentenced to death to be executed m his presence 1 *. Abu-’l-Faal 
says that Bairam met the Shah near his summer-quarters, Sultiniya and Surllq. 
Bairam conveyed his master’s message to the Shah and then returned to Qazvfn 
“with joyful foot”. Whether hiB joy was due to Shah Tahmasp’s kind treatment, 
as Abu-’l-Fazl would have us believe, or to his having easily escaped from the 
ShOh ’b fury, can obviously be guessed. 'Abd-ul-Baqi gives a rosy picture of Bairfim 
at the Shah’s court which presents a striking contrast to the account given by 
Jauhar. When Bairam arrived near the Shah’s court at llaq Sflrliq, he was wel¬ 
comed with a princely reception. First, the Turkamans who were his kinsmen and 
then the Persians with the grandees of the realm came to receive him by order of 
the Shah and he was granted audience with tho Shah with great honour and pomp. 
The poor pen of the author cannot adequately describe the unique treatment 
that was accorded to his patron’s father by the ruler of Iran — so writes 'Abd-ul- 
Baqi. The Shah also had discussions with Bairam about the meeting between him 
and HumayUn and then Bairam returned to Qazvin 15 . 

Bayazld dismisses the matter very briefly. He says that Bairam Beg was sent to 
the Shah in advance and he presented his master’s letter at the interview in 
ZanjOn and then returned with a reply. From Bayazld it appears probable that 
Bairam was sent after Humayun had arrived at Qazvin 16 . Nizam-ud-din simply 
says that Bairam was sent from Qazvin to the Shah who was at Surliq and he 
returned with a letter from the Shah in which the latter welcomed HumSyfln and 
expressed pleasure at his coming 17 Babauni, as might be expected, merely 
summarizes Nizam-ud-din. Firishta reproduces NizEm-ud-din’s words but sayB 
that Bair&m met the Shah at Bilaq Qadar 18 . The chroniclers of the Safavi side do 
not refer to the sending of Bairam Beg as HumEyon’s envoy to the Shah. 

MS., fol. 75b. Turikh-i-Alfl, fol. 418b. Ma'dan-i-akhbar-)-Ahmadl, India Office 
MS., fol. 70a. 'Alamarai ' Abbaai , Teheran ed., p. 75. From the Johan-ara it 
seems also that Bairam could not have met the Shah at Qazvin, for we are told 
at fol. 222b, British Museum MS., that the Shah left Qazvin for Ilaqon Thursday, 
Rabi'-us-San! 14 whereas Bairam went to the Shah m Jumada-al-awwal. 

11 Jauhar, India Office MS., fol. 27a; B M. MS., fol. 69a; R. L. MS., fol. 65a; 
FaizI Sirhmdl’s recension, fol 53b. MS. Sarkar. p. 117 and Panjab University 
MS., fol. 52 b, have two (ja). 

14 Jauhar. MS. Sarkar, p. 117; Panjab University MS., ff. 52b—53a; B. M. MS.. 

fol. 69a, R. L. MS., fol. 65a; FaizI Sirhindl’s recension, ff. 53b—54a. 

»’• M. R. I. p. 590. 18 Bayazld. fol. 10b. 

17 Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Lucknow ed.. p. 209. 

18 Tarlkh, Lucknow, 1905, ed. I, p. 236. 
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Janhtr thus tells an entirely different story. There is no reason for discrediting 
the version of Jauhar. Abu-’l-Fazl, Niz&m-ud-dln, 'Abd-ul-BSql and other court 
historians would naturally hesitate to write anything which was insulting to a 
king of the Mughul dynasty or to his chief nobleman. B&yazld who sometimes 
utters truth, and BadaOni from whom truth might be expected, are too brief to be 
of any use. The chroniclers of the Ssfavl side might naturally conoeal facts which 
would blacken the reputation of their monarch as exploiting the misfortunes of 
a helpless guest. Jauhar was in Hum&yfln’s service and there cannot be any 
reason why he should have given a false account which is derogatory to his patron 
king and his valued ambassador. 


IV. BairSm with HumayOn at'the Safavi court 

When HumayOn reached Qazvln, the capital of Iran, Khvaja 'Abd-ul-Ghanl 
with the grandees and the people of the place received the fugitive monarch with 
ostentatious hospitality Shah TahmSsp had already left the capital for his sum¬ 
mer-quartern. Humayun left Qazvin«on the fourth day. Next morning BairSm, we 
are told by Jauhar, returned and joined the party 19 . There is some confusion about 
BairSm’s movement. Bairam, according to Jauhar, met the Shah at Qazvin and 
therefore he should have met the Mughul party on its way to Qazvln or at Qazvin 
if he stayed on at that place after the Shah’s departure. As BairSm met HumayOn 
on his way from Qazvln to the Shah’s court, it seems that BairSm accompanied the 
Sh&h from Qazvln to his Bummer-residence or to the fountain of Jaky J&ky for 
which he left the capital, and that he was returning from there. This view makes a 
compromise between the statements of Jauhar that BairSm met the Shah at 
Qazvin and that of other historians who say that he met the Shah in his summer- 
capital. 

In two days the Mughul party arrived near the summer-city of the Shah where 
the two monarchs were to meet. The chroniclers differ as to the place where the 
Shah was staying at this time and where the meeting took place. Uaq Sflrliq, 
Ahhar, Sultaniya, Bilaq Qadar are some of the places mentioned, while according 
to Abu-’l-Fazl the meeting-place was between Abhar and Sultaniya. The Shah of 
Persia had been arranging for the reception of HumayOn with ceremony and mag- 
nifioenoe becoming the Safavi court. When Hum&yun arrived within one league of 
the Shah’s camp, he was received by the princes of the royal family, Sam Mirza 
and Bahr&m Mirza, brothers of Shah Tahmasp, and others. When he approached 
the Shah’s camp (third week of August 1544), Shah Tahmasp advanced a few steps, 
embraced HumayOn and seated him to his right on the carpet. At the desire of the 
Shah, HumayOn wore the Persian cap (taj). A grand reception was held in honour 
of his arrival. 


1,1 Jauhar, MS. Sarkar, p. 118; B. M. MS., fol. 69b; R. L. MS., fol. 65b. Bayazid. 
fol. 10b, says that Bairam met HumayOn when the latter arrived near Zanjan. 
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From the very beginning Hum&yun received ill-treatment at the hands of the 
Sh&h. The traditional rivalry of the Safavi and the Mughul dynasties and the 
differences between the Shiahs and the Sunnis were the real causes of the ShSh's 
treatment of Hum&yun. Next morning Shah Tahm&sp was leaving for Sultaniya 
and when Ilum&yfln paid his respects, the Shah did not respond. Hum&yfln^ be¬ 
came mortified at this and though he accompanied the Shah to Sultaniya, he 
halted at the tomb of Sult&n Muhammad Khud&banda who was a champion of the 
Shiah faith and repented for having sought the protection ot so ungenerous a king 
as Shah Tahmfisp. The Shah xeni a mexsage to Humayun that if he would accept 
the Shiah creed, he would give the Mughul king all necessary help; otherwise he 
would be thrown into the fire. Humayun objected but wax advised by Qazi Jahiin, 
the Shah’s vazir, to come to a compromise in view of the special circumstances in 
which he was placed We are told by Firishta that Bairam Beg also advised 
moderation and compromise-*'. Humayun had therefore no other alternative but 
to make a confession of the Shiah faith and naturally the members of his party also 
followed suit. In this matter Bairam exerted his influence upon his master not as a 
Shiah but as a Mughul xervant. No chronicler accuses him of any Shiite bias 
during his stay at the Safavi court. * 

It Beems that Humayun's movement m Iran was dictated by the Shah. In 
accordance with his instruction Humayun wax taken to hunt at Takht-i-Sulaiman. 
Bair&m with his master viewed the scenes of that famous historical city. Shah 
Tahm&sp also joined the party which remained several days encamped on the 
hunting grounds. One day Humayun sent several pieces of diamonds and rubies 
through Bair&m Beg as presents to the Persian monarch with a message that these 
were brought from Hindust&n expressly for him Jauhar says that one of these 
diamonds was very large. This was the diamond Babur obtained after the 
defeat of lbr&hlm Lodi from the family of R&j& Bikramajit of Gwalior and 
most probably the celebrated Koh-i-Nur. The Rh&h was astonished to see theta 1 
precious stones and his jewellers estimated that they were ‘above all price’. He 
was pleased to accept such valuable presents and conferred on Bairam Beg the 
title of Kh&n 21 . 


2 * Tarikh I, p. 237. 

21 Jauhar, India Office MS., foi 29a; B. M MS . fol. 74b; FaizI Sirhindi's recension, 
fol. 68b. According to the Afzal-ul-TauTtrikh, fol. 124b, Bairam Beg was given the 
title of Khan and Rukn-us-Saltanat when Humayun took leave of the 3hah. 
From A. N. I, p. 440 and Iqbal-namu 1. fol. 77a. it seems that Bairnm Beg receiv¬ 
ed the title of Kh&n from Shah Tahm&sp when Humayun was to leave the 
Safavi court. M. R II, pp. 19—20. says that at the time of parting Bair&m 
ieceived the title of Kh&n from the Shah ax well aa from Hum&yiln, but the Shah 
was more responsible for granting this favour. The 'Alomarai 'Abbasi, p. 76, says 
that Tahm&sp conferred on Bair&m the title of Khan Kh&n&n whioh is wrong. The 
Ala'dan-i-akhbar-i-Ahmadi, fol. 173b, says that Hum&yQn conferred on Bair&m 
the title of Kh&n m recognition ot his services after the conquest of Qandahar 
when he was appointed its governor. 
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The granting o! a title to his own servant by the Shah was derogatory to the pres¬ 
tige of HumfiyQn. HumfiyQn had of-course no kingdom; yet he went to Iran as a 
king: he was not a vassal of the Shah. To confer on Bair&ni the title of Khun was 
certainly to pose as a superior sovereign and treat HumityGn as a subordinate 
chief. 'Abd-ul-Bfiql probably realized this point of view and this is why he tries to ex¬ 
plain away the matter by saying that Bairam received the title of Khan both from 
HumfiyQn and Tahmasp. 22 At Qazvin Bairam had refused to wear the Persian cap 
on the ground that he was the servant of another monarch, but he saw his monarch 
was obliged to wear that cap in order to please his exacting host. So Bairam had 
to accept the title, though his loyalty might have prompted him to decline that 
honour. 

The rejoicings of hunting were, it- appears, immediately followed by estrange¬ 
ment of feeling between the two monarehs. After that for two months there was 
no intercourse of any kind between them It seems that the wrath of the Shfih 
reached its climax during this period. But the Shah was obliged to change his 
attitude towards Humfiyun on account- of the persuasions of his sister, Sultanam 
Bcgam, as well as of his diwan, Qfizi Jalian. Aftei this reconciliation the remain¬ 
ing days of HumayOn’s life at the Safavi court were spent in peace: in hunting, 
rejoicing and festive parties in and around Takht-i-Sulaiman. At Suj Bulfiq Shfih 
Tahmfisp and HumfiyQn entered the hunting-ground together and after them 
Bahrfim Mlrzfi and Sfim Mlrzfi, brothers of the Shfih. The next to enter was Bairam 
Beg who was followed by the other officers of the Shfih and of HumfiyQn 23 . 
Another hunt took place at Sulaiman’a Pool. They played polo and there was a 
display of archery. Bairfim Beg and Hfiji Muhammad Koki distinguished them¬ 
selves by their skill in archery and, according to Abu-’l-Fazl. received the title of 
Khfin and Sultfin respectively 2 '!. The Shfih arranged a grand farewell entertain¬ 
ment also in honour of Humfiyun. After the festivities were over the two mon- 
archs were to part and near the ‘charming spot-’ of Miyfina. Shah Tahmfisp bade 
him farewell. 


V. Bairam’s return from Persia with his master 

At the time of parting Shah Tahmfisp gave Bairam Khfin the roll of twelve 
thousand Persians who were to form the auxiliary force under Prince Murfid. 
Bairfim had represented to the Shfih the desire of HumfiyQn to return via Ardabil, 

- H - H. R. II. pp. 10-20. 

J! Mojami -ul-Akhbar. India Office MS . fol. 302a According to Finshta I, p. 236, 
after HumfiyQn Bairfim Beg entered and alter Bairam came Bahrfim Mlrzfi and 
Sfim Mlrzfi, but tins does not seem very probable. 

M A. N. I, pp. 440—441; Calcutta BQhar Library MS. NO. 45. fol. 170b. The Afzal- 
ut-Tawarikh, fol. 124b, says that these two were awarded the titles of Khan and 
Sultfin at the time of parting. According to Jauhar. Bairam had already received 
the title of Khfin before this as haa been mentioned above. 
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'the cradle of the Safari fatuity’. The Sh&h was pleased to grant this favour. In 
three days the party reached Tabriz and there Bair&m along with Hum&yOn visi¬ 
ted the splendid buildings, the memorials of ancient kings, and the pleasure-parks 
of the city. At Ardabil they visited the tombs of Shaikh Safi-ud-din, the founder 
of the Safari dynasty, and of Sh&h Ism&'il. From Ardabil they proceeded to the 
Caspian Sea and came back to Ardabil to proceed towards Qazvln. They reached 
Qazvin by way of SarSb, Khalkhal, Tfirum and Manjil. But HumftyOn and Bah¬ 
rain oould not take any rest at Qazvin as they had intended to do, and wei$ obliged 
to leave the capital by order of Sh&h T&hmasp who had also arrived there the very 
same day. After continued marches the party reached Sabzaw&r. According to Abu- 
'1-Fazl, Humaynn had sent Hamida Banu Begam and her attendants from Miy&na 
by the straight- road towards Qandahar under H&ji Muhammad Kh&n and he 
rejoined this party at Sabzaw&r**. Jauhar. however, says that it was from Sabza- 
war that Humayun sent part of his men with Hamida B&nil Begam by way of 
Tabas Kilaki, while he himself proceeded to Mashhad 26 . 

Bair&m had the privilege of thus revisiting Mashhad and the tomb of Im&m 
'All Rizii The elite of Mashhad saw Humaypn'and Bair&m. Maul&nft Jamshld the 
cnigmatist and Mull& Hairati the poet waited upon HumayQn at the holy city. 
It was at Mashhad that Bairam Kh&n showed favour and patronage to the poet 27 . 
B&yazid says that Bair&m Kh&n took a log of bitter almond wood from the tomb 
which he afterwards used as his arms in his campaign against the Hazaras on his 
way from Qandahar to Kabul 28 . As a Shiah Bair&m very much valued his two 
visits to Mashhad and the tomb of Imam Riz&. Even after leaving Persia and 
returning to India he maintained eontact with the holy city. While he was in 
power as the virtual head of the Mugliul state, he had a lamp and a standard, 
studded with precious jewels, specially made as offerings for the tomb. The lamp 
was sent but the standard remained half-finished and fell into the royal hands 
after the battle of Gun&chaur. And it was in accordance with his desire that his 
mortal remains were brought to Mashhad and buried near the mausoleum of Im&m 
Riz& in the plot of land which he had during his lifetime procured at enormouB 
cost for this purpose 29 . 

Bair&m w ith his master left Mashhad for J&m which they visited a second time. 
There is an inscription of Hum&yiin at the shrine of Ahmad al-J&ml commemo¬ 
rating his arrival there on December 29,1544. The king wrote a verse with his own 
hand on the marble covering the tomb. 'Abd-ul-B&qi, the author of the Ma&sir-i- 
Rahimi , visited the shrine in person in 1611 and saw and read the verse, and he 
adds that Bairam Kh&n also wrote one verse on the tomb 20 . From J&m the party 

26 A. N 1, pp. 443. 445; Ma'dan-t-eUthbar-i-Ahmttdi . fol. 8lb. 

38 Jauhar. India Office MS., fol. 32a; B. M. MS., fol. 83a; R. L. MS., fol. 72a. 

37 Af. R. II. pp. 120—121. 38 Bayaztd. fol. 14a. 

* Ma'dan-i-akhbar-i-Ahmadi, fol. 192a~b. 

30 Af. R. I, p. 588. Ney Elias in J. R. A. S„ 1897. p. 47. gives the inscription of 

Hum&yOn. It may be that Bairam Khan's inscription which was notioed by 

'Abd-ul-Baql in 1611 is still there and may be found after careful search. 
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went to Khiujird where Bairftm and hie master Tinted the tomb of Shah Qftsim- 
i-Anw&r. From there they proceeded to Sbt&n via Tabas Masln&n, QiTa-i-K&h 
and the fortress of 0k. 

At Slstln Humayun found ten thousand horsemen or according to some chro¬ 
nicles twelve thousand, under the nominal command of Prince Murad who was a 
child, but under the guardianship of Bud&gh Khan. It is* interesting to note that 
among the nobles and high officers engaged in this expedition was Muhammad! 
Mima, the grandson of Mlrzft Jah&n Shah who was related to Bairfim Khin. As 
Humayfln left Sistin, he entered the dominion of his brother Mirzft K&mr&n who 
was then the undisputed master of Qandah&r, Kabul, Ghazni as well as 
Badakhshan. By order of Humlyfin and Bairim the Persian troops laid siege 
to the fort of Bist which soon surrendered* 1 . On March 21,1545 Humayun and 
Bairim arrived at the vicinity of Qandahar with a full Persian force. 


VI. The work of Bairim in Trfin 

Bairim Beg was mainly responsible for Humayun's going to Iran, for it was he 
who advised Humayun to seek shelter there 32 . Bairam was a Shiali and his an¬ 
cestors were rui in Iran. It is therefore quite probable that- he had some prestige 
at the Safavl court and was held in respect by the Iranians. In Persia Bairim met 
his kinsmen, the Qaraquyanlu Turks, and saw bis ancestral home. Shih Tah- 
mlsp intended to keep Bairam in his service as a vassal chief of the Turks and 
offered him the government of Diyar Bakr and Azarbiijin which had belonged to 
his ancestors Qara Yusuf and Mfrzi Jahan Shah. But Bairam, true to his salt, did 
not agree to abandon HumayQn at such a critical time when he required his ser¬ 
vices moBt. He abandoned his kinsmen and ancestral place in his loyalty to his 
master, but he refused the offer in such a manner as not to disoblige the Shah 11 
Bairim never bore at heart any feeling of disloyalty to Humlyun or preference for 
the Shih. As an ambassador of Humayun he had refused to wear the Persian 
Shiah cap because, he pointed out, he was the servant of another monarch Hi* 
was first a servant of the Mughul dynasty and then a Shiah In all his trials and 
tribulations of exile he proved a valued guide to Humayun It was Bairam who 
advised moderation and compromise when Bahrain Mirza organized a conspiracy 
against Humlyun and alienated the Shah. The Shah also, after reconciliation, 
called Bairam Beg privately and discussed with him his master's affairs 31 . Shah 
Tahmlsp formed a high opinion of Bairam and calls him amir-t-mu'azzam in his 
Jarman to the governor of Herat: and he asked Humayun to send Bairam as his 
envoy to the Safavi court before the two kings mot It was, as Amin Ahinati Rlzi 

11 M. R. I, p. 505. says that Bairam Khan ordered 'AH Taklii to capture Bist 
,u Ma'adan-i-akhbar-i-AhmadT, fol. 173a, M R. I. p. 575. 

M M. R. I, pp. 694-506; II, p. 20. 

Pirishta, Lucknow ed. I, p. 237; Bombay ed. I, p. 446. 
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says, in recognition of hi* ability that he conferred the title of Khta on BairAra- 1 '. 
The Sh&h refers to Bair&m in his letter to Akbar as well when he wrote to express 
condolences for his father’s death and congratulations on his Accession* 1 . In esti¬ 
mating the services of the officers who served Humayun in exile, Abu-’l-Fazl re¬ 
marks: “The head of the faithful servants was Bniram Khan, who throughout 
waited on the stirrup of His Majesty Jahanbitni Jannat-fishiyaiii as if he were, 
his good Fortune’’' 17 . Thishigh encomium of Abu-’l-Fazl is not altogether unjust. 

® Hafl Iqlhn , India Ollier MS . fol. 182a. 

10 British Museum MS. Add 7088, fol. 116a. 

A. N. 1. p. 447. 



Some Economic Aspects of the Reign of' Abdu’llah Qutb Shah 

( 1626 — 1672 ) 


H. K. Sherwani 


The long reign of 'Abdu’llah Qutb Shah of Golkonda-Haiderabad is one of the 
miipiM of South Indian history. He came to the throne on the death of his scholarly 
awri peace-loving father, Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah, on January 31, 1626. The 
reign was marked by the farthest extent of the Qutbshahf dominions, but at the same 
time this was the period when the state became a vassal of the Mughal Empire. The fron¬ 
tiers of the Qutbshahl dominions touched the walls of Gingee in the south, while it was 
to Gandikota in the present Cuddapah district that the French traveller Tavernier had 
to go to see the Qutbshahl governor. In the north the boundary marched with the 
frontier of Orissa. The southern extension was mainly due to the strategy and states¬ 
manship of Mlrza Muhammad Said, sumamed Mir Jnmla, who, as is well-known, 
crossed over to the Mughal camp in 1666 and added to his laurels by his conquest 
of Assam for the Mughal Empire and for India. But m the north-west the Mughals 
were able not merely to subjugate a very large part of Tdangana. but by the bi¬ 
lateral treaty of 1636 had actually reduced the whole state to the status of a Mughal 
protectorate, forcing 'Abdu’llah to com money in Shah Jahiin’s name and to have 
the name of the Emperor mentioned m Friday prayers. 

While our Persian chronicles are replete with the martial exploits of 'Abdu’llah’e 
generals and the somewhat exaggerated accounts ol the pomp and glory of the 
dying kingdom, they are silent with regard to the economic life of the people. 
Fortunately we have a mass of information left to us by European travellers and 
Factory records and in this paper an attempt has been made to describe this aspect 
of life m the kingdom based mainly on these data. 
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Coinage 

The reign of 'Abdu’ll&h Qu(b Sh&h saw a veritable plethora of coins current 
in the kingdom, a phenomenon which is not met with in any other reign 1 . We 
have rather a cryptical remark of Firishta, corroborated in part by the French 
traveller Thevenot, that it was only copper coins that were minted at GoUconda- 
Haidar a bad, and that the gold coins current in the kingdom were the hens origi¬ 
nally minted at Vijayanagar, while the silver coin was the Mughal rupee and its 
subdivisions the half-rupee and the quarter-rupee-. On the other hand we have a 
whole list of coins current m the kingdom mentioned by other foreign travellers 
and in greater detail in the correspondence of the factors of the Dutch and the 
English East India Companies^. We have the old pagoda or hon and the new pagoda, 
the Mughal rupee and the Golkonda rupee, fdnam, nevel and tar current in the 
kingdom. It is further expressly stated that the pagoda was actually being struck 
m different parts of the Qu|bsh&hi state and even at Blj&pur. The queer thing is 
that while the ‘new’ and the ‘old’ pagoda varteri little in their intrinsic value, they 
differed in terms of their purchasing power, as it was only the ‘old’ coin which the 

1 There is an excellent article entitled Coins Current in the Kingdom of Oolconda by 
P M Joshi in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, June 1943. Since 
then much new light has been thrown on the numismatics of the Qutbshahl .State 
and some new coins discovered. Moreover the learned author has, to a large ex¬ 
tent, dealt only with such coins as are dealt with by European travellers especially 
Tavernier, and has not discussed the inscriptions on the purely Golkonda- 
Ifaidarabad coma. Moreover certain matters contained in the article required 
further elucidation. 

- Kmshta. I. pp. 537—538, referred to by P. M. Joshi, op. cit., p. 85 n. 2 and 3. 
The Indian Travels of Thivenot and Carreri . ed. by S. N. Sen, New Delhi, 1949, 
p. 138 Thevenot quite wrongly says that the ‘pecha’ was coined “at Bhagnagar” 
although there was never such a mint m existence. Qutbshahl coins were minted 
ar Golkonda before the capital was shitted to Haidarabad by Muhammad-Qul! 
Qutb Shuli in 1592, when evidently the mint was also shifted to the new capital. 
The lust known coin struck at Golkonda m the earlier phase of that mint is dated 
992 1584. and the first known com struck at Haidarabad was in 1012/1603. We 
ha\ e no c\ idencc of any mint in the legendary “Bhagnagar”. See H. K. Sherwani, 
The BhugmaU Legend, J I. H., April. 1960. pp. 119—130. 

1 Wo ha\c contemporary notices of the coins current during the reign of ‘Abdu’llah 
Qut.b Shall, among other publications, in T. Bowrey, A Geographical Account 
of the Countries round the Bay of Bengal, Cambridge, 1905; W. H. Moreland. 
Relations of Oolconda, London, 1931. containing the Relations of Methwold, 
School or and an anonymous writer; J. B. Tavernier, Travels in India. Oxford. 1925; 
K Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire. Oxford, 1914; W. Foster’s voluminous 
senes The English Factories tn India . 13 vols., Oxford, 1906—1927, has now become 
a classic, and it throws a flood of light on events in the Deccan which is not met 
with elsewhere. 
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king demanded by way of revenue and other taxes. Besides these there were quite a 
few European coins current such as Spanish reoia-of-eight, Portuguese pardom, 
Dutch guilders, Venetian sequins, the English double albert, noble and ryder, Siamese 
ticuls, Persian Idris and t abbdsis and Gujrati muhammadis. This nearly completes 
the kaleidisoopic circle of the coins current in Tilang-Andhra in the time of 
r Abdu*llAh Qutb Shah and contrasts with the simple numismatics of his predeces¬ 
sors 

This complication is doubly complicated by reason of the licences given by the 
king’s representative to agencies such as the Dutch East India Company to coin 
rupees and bans with their emblems 3 . To make matters still worse, the value of the 


* Practically the whole list of these foreign coins will be found in P. M. Joshi’s ar¬ 
ticle, op. cit. 

•’» It is interesting to note that the Dutch at Pulioat coined both copper and silver. 
Joshi has reproduced in his article the complete page containing the drawings of 
“Goleonda Money” appearing in the 1078 edition of J. B. Tavernier's Travels, 
and has also described the inscriptions of the coinB appearing on that plate on pp. 
88—89. He has not attempted to read the inscription on the Pulicat com reprpduced. 
It has in fact the usual seal of 'Alamglr, which reads: 

ObV. |fJLl k^Jj I #L« ii ■# jX J* 

Rev. 080 

On the reverse the Persian hemiBtich is superimposed by the initials of the crest 
re the Dutch East India Company. V(ereenigde) O(stindische) C(ompagme). The 
mason why it is difficult to read the Persian inscription is that it is also engraved 
of the European style, i. e., from left to right, and the copyist who prepared the 
block has copied it very crudely at that; so the inscription can be read with diffi¬ 
culty only with the help of a mirror. Different to the usual inscription of the year 
of mintage which is written m Arabic numerals, it is here inscribed in European 
figures as <1)080. and this corresponds to 1669—1070. that is, two years before 
'Abdu’llah’s death and more than twenty years after the occupation of Pulicat 
by Mir Jumla m 1040. 

Dr. Joshi is not correct when he says that the mahmudl was a Persian com; it was 
in fact a coin which was struck in Gujarat but had found its way to the Qutbshahl 
dominions, where 14,000 mahmudis were equal in value to 5,985 Mughal rupees’, 
see W. H. Moreland. From Akbar to Aurangzeb. London, 1923, p. 55, und 
W. Foster, English Factories, 1022—23. p. 86. Also see A. Master, Note on Gujarat 
MahmOdi, J. A. S. B„ Num. Sup.. No. 24. for 1914. pp. 402—408. where mahmQdi 
is equated with 12 pence, while a rupee is equated with 27 pence. A kori, which 
was evidently another name for mahmudi, fluctuated from 10.8 pence to 13 penoe. 
The writer refers to the Mir’at-i-AhmadI which says that the mahmudis were 
struck at Nawanagar as late as 1170 / 1750 in the name of Sultan Mu?affar, al¬ 
though Gujarat had changed hands several times since his reign. In 1756 mahmudis 
weighed 4'/ 2 mas has. 

Among some fine specimens of Qutbshahl coins m the cabinet of Mr. Hormus 
KaOs of Baidar&bad are four specimens of Pulicat fanams with the following 
inscriptions: 

8 Athraf-Gedfnkband 
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pagoda in terms of fanams and rupees changed from place* to place; thus for in¬ 
stance the pagoda or hon was worth i5 fanams at Pulicat, and even 32 fanams at 
Madras 0 . 

It was during the reign of 'Abdu’ll&h that Tavernier, Bernier and Thevenot 
came to the Deccan and wrote their memoirs regarding the conditions of life in the 
Qntbsh&hl dominions. We have again a mass of information regarding the coinage, 
weights and measures, prices etc. contained in the letters exchanged between 
the Dutch and the English factors on the Golkondfi coast and their principals in 
Europe. Tavernier was in the Deccan in 1838—39, again in 1651 and lastly in 1657, 
while Bernier was at Haidar&b&d in 1666, and Thhvenot was in the Deocan about 
the same time 7 . These three eminent Frenchmen were preceded during the reign of 
'Abdu’ll&h’s father Sul(&n Muhammad Qu(b Shah by William Methwold, Schoe- 
rer and others whose writings have a bearing on the economic life of the Qutbsh&h 
dominions in 'Abdu’llah’s reign 8 . 

Schoerer was appointed a junior factor at Masulipafam about 1609 and was 
there at least till July, 1614. In his time Fort St. David was already the site of an 
English factory, Negapatam was Portuguese, while the Dutch had their factory at 
Pulicat. Negapatam had itB own currency, the unit of which was the pardao 
equal to two Dutch guilders and ten fanams in value, while a fanarn fetched 20 or 
25 cash. The Pulicat pagoda fetched 15 fanams and this was more or less similar 
to the value at Negapatam. At Petapoli or Ni$&mpatam a pagoda was of 16 
fanams, & fanarn of 8 or 9 nevels, a nevel of 4 or 5 tar cash, which was the smallest 
coin current in the locality 0 . 

Methwold, who was at Masulipatam from 1618 to 1622, docs not give the de¬ 
tails of the coins current in the kingdom, but gives the useful information that a 
pagoda was equal to a French crown or seven shillings and six pence of English 
money. In the same way the anonymous writer whose ‘Relations’ have been in¬ 
cluded by Moreland in his collection 10 says that a Spanish real fetched 10 or 11 
fanams. He also gives the pagoda table as 

1 pagoda 15 fanams = 8 or 9 nevels 11 . 

It thus appears that while the pagoda or hon was the standard gold coin, even the 

aJUI -i r - 

$ 

The letter P on the reverse which stands for Pulicat is correctly struck on three 
specimens while it is struck with the head of the “F” turned to the left on one. 

8 W. H. Moreland. Relations, p. 03. 

7 See J. B. Tavernier, memoir of the author; F. Bernier, Travels, pp. xix—xxi; 
S. N. Sen, Travels of Thivenot, p. xvii. 

8 These three have been included in W. H. Moreland, Relations of Oolconda, op. cit. 

8 Ibid., p. 52, pp. 54-55. 

10 Ibid., p. 13. 

11 Ibid., p. 85. 


Obv. 

Rev. 
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value of tiie smaller gold coin the fdnam, -which was about 6 grains in weight, 
fluctuated from place to place, and was thus more or lew a token coin. Apart from 
this, the pagoda, which weighed about 65 grains, was struck by the Dutch at Puli- 
cat, the Danes at Tranquebar and the 'AdilshAhis at Blj&pur. As has been men¬ 
tioned the Dutch minted the coins under a license from the Qutbehihl king and 
the Tfingli«h were also issuing coin perhaps to a limited extent. But the En glish, 
whq always envied the Dutch for their success in commercial undertakings and 
were often at war with them in Europe, wanted to mint coin on the sly and thus 
to defeat them in the Indian market. There is a very significant passage in the 
letter from the Masuiipatam factors dated, January 7, 1607 in which it is sug¬ 
gested that “could most of the gold the company intended for these parts be 
coined into new pagodas in England, of the same goodness and stamp as those 
at the Fort and brought ashore undiscovered it would advance the prices’' 13 . This 
is a very strange proposal and shows the depth to which the English could stoop 
in order to gain material advantage vis-a-vis the Dutch. 

The rather simple calculation of the pagoda and the subsidiary coins was com¬ 
plicated by the minting of what caAe to be called new pagodas **. While Thdvenot, 
who was at Haidar&b&d in 1666, says that the old pagodas fetched Rs. 5*/ 2 or 6 
French litres, the new pagodas could ordinarily be had for Rs. 4 or at the outside 
for 6French litres**. The value of the old pagodas went up gradually tillit reached 
its peak at 170 new pagodas for 100 old ones in 1607*5. Evidently the quality of 
gold in the new pagodas deteriorated, for Tavernier says that the variation in the 
value of the two pagodas was due to the comparatively low quality of the gold 
content of the new. He also remarks that “these pagodas were coined by the 
English pursuant to a license from the sult&n” 16 . 

Apart from these native coins the Mughal rupees were also freely in circulation 
in the kingdom, while according to the Jarman of Sh&h Jahfin and the “Deed of 
submission” of 'Abdu’llah Qutb Shah of 1636, the Sultan was forced to coin his 
rupees with the Mughal legend embossed on them 17 . These rupees were divided 


12 W. Foster, English Factories, 1606—67, p. 266. Governor Gyfford’s memorandum 
regarding currency says that 128 ounces of gold were coined into 1101 pagodas 
instead of 1162 pagodas which the weight of the metal warranted. This works out 
to a little more than 9.077 seignorage per pagoda or about 8% of the metal. On 
page 319 a letter from Madepollam dated December 1, 1667, expressly states that 
the/5 nam “was only a denomination but no coin”! 

13 English Factories, 1066—67, p. 263. 

14 Travels of Thivenot, p. 136. 

15 W. H. Moreland, op. cit.» p. 93. 

10 W. Foster, op. mt., p. 256; J. B. Tavernier, op. cit., p. 336. 

17 The inqiylldn&mah or “Deed of Submission” under which 'Abdu’llah agreed to the 
Imperial name and legend being embossed on hiB rupees, which were to be struck 
not at B*idsrfibid but at Golkonja, will be found in r Abdu’l-IJamId LahSri’s 
BadshShnSmas. Calcutta, 1808,1, p. 146. The new coins were placed before Shah 
Jahin on 20. 8. 1045/19. 1. 1636. On 1. 2. 1046/25. 10. 1636 the Sultan agreed to 
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Into half and quarter-rupee#. A rupee fetched 55 poise or 40 dam. Thfcvenot gays 
that the rupee was like the 'abbasi of Persia one tola in weight, and equalled 30 
French sous or one shilling and six pence in English money. A paisa was as large 
as a rupee and was made of copper which was imported by the Dutch. There was 
also a “gold rupee" the value of which was 120 French livres, each French livre 
being equal to one shilling and sixpence w . 

Copper had been ooined in the Qutbshfthl dominions at least since the time of 
Ibr&him Qutb Sh&h and was continued during the reigns of his successors We 
have five distinct variations of the copper coins of the reign extant; viz., 

insert the formula prescribed by the Emperor in toto on his rupees; ibid., p. 177. 
Specimens of these corns are found in a number of museums and collections; for 
these see Whitehead, Catalogue of Corns in the Panjab Museum, Lahore. 1914. p. 
200; N. Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum. Calcutta. Introduction, 
xiviii, pp. 111—112. The legend is as follows: 

Obv. The Islamic Creed (Sunni version) •-iXiT 
Rev. jilj o' y LJ. ifjl* jLi olyu* 

The Imperial title and formula was continued in the reign of 'Alamglr, for which 
see Whitehead, op. cit., pp. 217—219; C. J. Brown, Catalogue of Coins in the 
Provincial Museum, II, Lucknow, 1920, p. 250. Sh&h Jahan’s Golkonda rupee has 
been discussed at length by Hodivala in his article. The Oulkunda rupee of Shah 
Jahan, J. A. S. B., New Series, vol. XII, 1917, Nnm. Sup., pp. 136—138, as well as 
by C. J. Brown, Some Remarks on Mr. Hodivala's article on certain Mughal Coins . 
J. A. S. B., New Series, vol. XIV, 1918, Num. Sup. The cabinet of Mr. Hormuz 
Kails has a number of coins struck at Golkonda with the Emperor's name and 
title. It has one coin of Shah Jahan similar to the one cited above, as well a number 
of rupees of 'Alamglr. Shah Jahan’B rupee has no date, but all 'Alamgir's coins 
struok at Golkonda have dates inscribed on them. See also R. P. Jackson. Do- 
minions. Emblems and Coins of South Indian Dynasties , B. N. J. IX. 1913. pp. 
82-83. 

18 Travels of Thivenot p. 25, Forty dams to a rupee; Lahori. op. cit., I, p. 205. 
W. H. Moreland, m his appendix to Relations, p. 91, says that as copper was 
expensive it was heavily alloyed and smaller coins were of lead. 

,0 For the coins of 'Abdu’U&h’s predecessors Bee H. K. Sherwani, Culture and 
Administrative set-up under Ibrahim Qufb Shah, Islamic Culture, Haidar&bad 
April, 1957, pp. 127—128; H. K. Sherwani, The Foundation of HaidarabOd, J. Pak. 
Hist. S., October, 1958, p. 242;' H. K. Sherwani, Political and Military aspects of 
the Reign of Muhammad Quit Qutb Shah, J. I. H., December, 1955 p. 505; H. K. 
Sherwani, The Reign of Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah, J. Pak, Hist. S., April 1956. 
p. 138; Hormuz Kails, Coins of the Qutbshahi Dynasty of Qolconda. Numismatic 
Circular, London, 1955; 'Abdul Wall Khan, Qufb Shaht Coins m the Andhra 
Pradesh Museum, Haidar&bad. 1955.1 am afraid the coins ascribed to the second 
and third ruler of the dynasty in the last mentioned publication do not seem to be 
genuine, but this naturally does not concern 'Abdu'll&h’s reign. Some specimens 
of the fifth variety of copper coins are found in the British Museum, and I am 
indebted to the Keeper of the Department of Coins and Medals of the Museum for 
kindly Bending me casts of the same. Seven specimens of the same are also found 
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i) Obv. 

aim aUI JLa 

Rev. 


ii) Obv. 

•L± i^Jai aUI JLa jUtL. 

Rev. 


iii) Obv. 

i£jla «Lt AJkJl Jua jllsL. 

Rev. 

dLT j Jl» AijkLJI jld 


The same as (iii) with the emblem of the Shi’ite ‘alam on both aides. 

and finally the rather pathetic and well known coin, the only dated copper of 
1068/1657, with the king’s title replaced by the epithet • dl*-JI j ^ the first 

word of which may be read either as khutima meaning “sealed” or khatama meaning 
"ended”, in either case foreboding the end of the dynasty 20 . The date is signi¬ 
ficant as it was a couple of years later than 1065/1655 when Haidar&b&d was occu¬ 
pied by the Mughal army and the Sul(&n was forced to give his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to Prince AurangzSb’s son Muhammad Sult&n and declare him heir to the 
throne. 

While there is no “rupee of gold” spoken of by Thevenot in existence and there 
are only a few specimens of the silver rupee coined at Golkoncja, there arc} hun¬ 
dreds of 'Abdu’llah’s coppers distributed in different museums of the world. Qn the 
other hand the introduction of foreign coins in Qutbsh&hl dominions shows that the 
Estate was dependent on foreign currency to a very large extent, and the impression 
of the Imperial motto and seal on the Qutbsh&hi coins made Tilang-Andhra a 
virtual protectorate of Shah Jahan. 



Weights and measures 

Compared to the coinage the weights and measures of the reign of 'Abdu’U&h 
Qu(b Sh&h are simple, though even they vary from locality to locality in certain 
respects. As is well known the kingdom was the entrep6t for diamonds, and be¬ 
sides there being rich diamond mines in the Krishna Valley, Golkon^a was the 
centre of the diamond trade. Diamonds were Bold by the mangelin 21 which was 

in the Konmklijk Kabinat van Munten, the Hague, Holland, and I am likewise 
obliged to the Curator for having sent me rubbings. 

50 Hormuz Kails, op. cit.; ‘Abdul Wall Khan, op. cit. Apart from the characteristic 
(***• it is interesting to note that the epithet badahah is used on 'Abdu'll&h’s 
coins, as up to then it was the title which was regarded more or less as the mono¬ 
poly of the Mughal Emperor. The other peculiarity about these coins is the 
revival of the name Mubammadnagar which had been given to Golkonda by the 
progenitor of the dynasty Sutyan-Qull Qu$bu ’l-Mulk and had then fallen into 
desuetude, as the coins of Mubammad-Qull amply demonstrate. 

31 Hind. ghUmchi, the partly red, coral-like seed found in pods of a shrub ih the 
jungle near Haidarabad. 
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supposed to weigh 7 grains at Raoulkonda and tpfc grains at certain other places, 
fire mangdina bring equal to 7 carats of diamonds. In certain parts of the kingdom 
they were also arid by the ratti, a weight which was roughly half the weight of a 
mangdin, i. e. Z l / 2 grains 22 . 

The unit of weight of other articles was the seer, but the seer was variable. At 
Surat in Western India 40 seers made a man but the man was 34 lbs which would 
make a seer l 3 / i7 lbs only. The weight of a man seems to have varied from 
place to plaoe, for during the reign of Sultftn Muhammad Qutb Shah it was 84V] 
lbs at Pulicat, 27 1 /* lbs at Ni^&mpatam and 26 lbs at Maaulipafam-’. In the Portu¬ 
guese settlement of Negapafam the man was 8 visa each 2 7 /g lbs, or equal to 
barely 23 lbs, while at Ni^ampatam the visa was 3*/ 8 lbs and the man 25 lbs. At 
Masulipatam the man had risen to 36 2 / 3 lbs 24 . Twenty man made a candy or kkandi, 
which weighed 480 Dutch pounds at Negapatam and 500 lbs at NipSmpatam 25 . 

The measure of length for textiles was the haste or cubit, which was equal to l 3 ,/? 
Dutch ells. Yards are also frequently mentioned in the transactions of the English, 
and presumably they were equal in length to the modern yard. The measure of 
distance was the kos whioh works out roughly at 8 miles for 5 kos but varies'in 
different parts of India. The kos in Tiiang-lindhra was marked by kos-mindrs, 
oores of whioh, erected in the time of 'Abdu’ll&h, still flank the road connecting 
the capital with the east coast 26 . 


Products and manufactures 
(i) Precious stones 

Perhaps the most profitable industry of the region was the mining, refining and 
cutting of diamonds, a process which made Golkonda famous the world over. For 
this trade Raoulkonda may be taken as a model, although the mineB there were 
situated in Bij&pur-Karnatak and not in the Qutbsh&hl kingdom. Tavernier says 
that the mines were discovered “about two hundred years ago” that is, about 1460. 
Round about the mines the ground was sandy, but in the rooks there were dia¬ 
mond veins and the miners had to strike the diamonds out and sift the pebbles 
and sand in Bieves, leaving the diamonds behind. But in the process of striking the 

22 J. B. Tavernier, p. 336; Travels of TMvenot, p. 136. Pattis were used to Weigh 
precious metals and jewels till very recently when the old weights were replaced 
by the metric weights; the table was 8 rattis, 1 masha; 12 m&shas, 1 tdla; 5 tdlas, 
1 ohhatak; 16 ohhataks, 1 seer, 40 seers. 1 man or maund. 

21 W. H. Moreland, Relations, appendix, p. 89; J. B. Tavernier, p. 311. 

2< W. H. Moreland, Relations, p. 52, p. 55; W. Foster, English Factories, 1661—64, 
p. 113. It might be noted that till the introduction of the metric system the man of 
certain articles like sugar and grapes weighed only 12 seers or, roughly, 23 lbs. 
r * W. H. Moreland, Relations, p. 52, p. 55, p. 84. 

2,1 Methwold in W. H. Moreland, Relations, 8, says that 4 kos equalled nine miles. 
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rocks the diamonds, perhaps otherwise sound, became full of flaws. For giving 
lustre to the diamonds and cutting them steel machinery was employed. At 
Eaoulkonda the contractors had to pay 2°/ 0 of the value of the diamonds to the 
government by way of royalty, besides the tax on the permission to dig, which 
amounted to'two pagodas per day if the number of workmen employed did not 
exceed fifty, but if they exceeded this number then the tax was raised to four pago¬ 
das. The actual miners’ wages amounted to just 3 pagodas per annum which works 
out at about one rupee per month. This salary or wage was so meagre that the 
miners had recourse to theft of diamonds even to the extent of swallowing uncut 
diamonds or secreting them in the corners of their eyes. The price of diamonds was 
paid by bills of exchange on Agra or Golkomja, which were evidently the chief 
markets for the sale of precious Btones in India 27 . 

Perhaps the largest mine within Qu(bsh&hl dominions was at Koliir on the 
Krishna, and this had been worked for a hundred years before Tavernier visited 
the locality. It was only by mere chance that these rich mines were first discovered 
by a peasant, who was digging his field to sow millet. While doing so he chanced to 
find a diamond weighing 25 carats. He took it to the capital where everyone was 
taken aback at the discovery, and the mining immediately began 28 . The mines 
were immediately let out to contractors at the rent of 3 lakhs of pagodas per 
annum for diamonds weighing 10 carats or lets, while stones of more then 10 
carats were to go to the king as a part of his royalty. The mines were sublet by 
original lessees to sub-lessees who were not too scrupulous, and they allowed the 
stones of more than 40 carats to escape the vigilance of the royal guards and find 
their way on to the black market 20 . 

When Methwold visited the mines they were worked by thirty thousand men 
including miners, porters and sifters, but this number had gone up to more than 
sixty thousand workmen when Tavernier, visited them thirty years later. The 
diamonds which were mined at KolOr exceeded all expectations and many of the 
stones weighed more than 40 carats. But Tavernier says that the stones were not 
clean, for the water of most of them was either black or red “according to the 
colour of the earth round about”. Green diamonds were in great demand as, when 
cut and chiselled, they acquired a white colour. He speaks of a huge stone weighing 
900 carats and says that it was this which Mir Jumla presented to Prince Aurang- 
zfb when he crossed over to the Mughal camp*) 0 . 

it was to a large extent these mines which made Mir Jumift "the richest man in 
the kingdom”- 11 . The Kolfir mines were within hiB jurisdiction, and he fanned them 

27 J. B. Tavernier, pp. 320—21. Raoulkonda. modern Ramelakotta, 18 miles west of 
Banganapalle in the KarnQl District, Andhra Pradesh. 

28 J. B. Tavernier, p. 328; on p. 330 ho says that there were as many as 60,000 
persons at work at these mines, “the men to dig, the women and children to 
carry the earth”. Kollur in the Santanapalle Taluqa of the Guntflr Diet. Andhra 
Pradesh, now a small village of no importance. 

n W. H. Moreland. Relations, pp. 30—31. ao J. B. Tavernier, pp. 328—332: 

31 J. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, I, Calcutta, 1912, p. 218. 
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in favour of some of his relations and friends, on condition that he kept for his own 
use “the largest and the most perfect of the diamonds", one of which he presented 
to the Emperor Sh&h Jahftn in 1667. This stone then weighed 766 English carats. 
Later it was ground and polished by the Venetian, Hortenso Borgio, after which 
its weight was reduced to 286 19/60 English carats. This stone was the famous 
Kflh-i-NOr which travelled from Delhi to Persia, thence to Afghanistan and Lahore, 
and was finally delivered to Sir Henry Lawrence by Gulab Singh on behalf of the 
boy Maharaja, Dulip Singh, in February 1849, and now happens to be “the bright* 
est jewel" in the crown of Queen Elizabeth II of England 33 . 

Tavernier says that the largest diamond he ever saw in a shop weighed 176% 
mangelins or 242 5 / 16 carats and cost 750,000 French litres. In the Bame way a ruby 
belonging to the king of Bijapur was 14 mangelins or 17% carats in weight and 
cost him 14,200 pagodas or 74,600 French litres. He also mentions a diamond 
weighing 319 1 / 2 rattis or 279°/ J6 carats, but adds that when it was rough it weighed 
as much as 907 rattis or 793 carats* 11 . 

Besides diamonds the kingdom produced other precious and Bemi-precious 
stones like garnet, amethyst, topaz, agate etci M . But pearls were imported from 
the Persian Gulf. There is an interesting episode with regard to the import- of 
pearls which is worth mentioning. Tavernier says that he boarded a “great 
vessel" belonging to Golkonda from Gomron in Persia with cargo including a 
parcel of “long pearls" which were meant to have been sold to 'Abdu'llfih Qu(b 
Sh&h. On reaching Masulipatam on July 2,1652 he learnt that the king would not 
purchase anything till Mir Juml& had passed it. The Mir was then besieging Gan- 
diko(a, the chief town of the Kamatak, and it was on September 1 that Tavernier 
reached the plaoe which had been captured by Mir Juml& just a week earlier. It 
was a full fortnight before the minister allowed him to proceed to Golkoncja, which 
he reached on October 2nd. Mir Jumlft had promised to write to his son asking him 
to make arrangements to introduce the Frenchman to the palace. But Tavernier 
could not find the young man at all and it is quite possible that he might have had 
a signal from his father not to be concerned with the transaction. Anyhow, when 
the bag containing the pearls was at last sent to the king, he would not consent to 
pay the price demanded by Tavernier, and the party had to leave Haidar&bSd for 
Surat sorely disappointed 1 *. 


31 F. Bernier, Travels, memorandum by the editor, at the end. It was the same 
Gulab Singh who sided with the British in the grim struggle of the Sikhs against 
the British in the 1840's and who was allowed to purchase Kashmir for a crore of 
rupees and set up the Dogra dynasty there. 

33 J. B. Tavernier, p. 366, p. 368. 

34 W. H. Moreland, Belationa, p. 7. 

33 J. B. Tavernier, pp. 199—235. 
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(ii) Textiles 

It has already been pointed out that Masulipatam was the chief port of the 
kingdom, while, with the advent of the Europeans Pe(apoli (Ni?&mpatam), Puli- 
cat and Madras had also developed as major ports on the eastern coast. Not only 
was Masulipatam the chief port where ships from Europe and the Far East 
brought goods to the country and in exchange exported local produce, but it soon 
became the centre for textile manufacture 30 . In the north Srikakulum on the 
Orissa frontier was well known for the manufacture of muslin “which was as fine 
as that of Dacca” 37 . In the district of Rajahmundry some fine cloth was manu¬ 
factured such as betiUes or muslin, salem pores or stout calico and perceUas which 
was the best calico on the market 3 *. Masulipatam was also the centre of the kale- 
mando industry which was the European name for the cloth painted with a 
qalam or fine pen, while cloth both printed and plain was manufactured at the 
Dutch factory at Pulicat. These, along with chintzes and baftas or pure white 
calico which was prepared in the Mughal dominions, were in great demand in 
south-eastern Asia, and even in far-eff Mozambique and Abyssinia 30 . There was so 
much demand for Indian made cloth by “the English, the Danes, and the Moores” 
that the Dutch complained of the tightness of the cloth trade in the 1630’s 40 . This 
must have been a great loss to the Dutch, as Th&venot said earlier in the century 
that they made considerable profit by the carriage and sale of chintz and other 
kinds of apparel. He. also says that the chintz made at San Thome was “much' 
finer and of better colour” than anywhere else in India 41 . The whole of the Coro- 
mandal Coast was in fact dotted by large and small towns where cloth was manu¬ 
factured and allied trades such as the cultivation of the cotton plant, spinning, 
weaving and packing were regularly carried on. 

Bernier enumerates carpet making as one of the major industries of India, and 
m the Qutbsh&hl dominions the centre of the industry was Warangal. 

(iii) Other manufactures 

Besides diamonds and textiles, which were the forte of the kingdom, we find 
that Indalw&i was the centre of the manufacture of swords, daggers and lances 
which found a market “all over the Indies” and were made from iron which was 

36 There is a very good article on The Textile Industry and Trade of the Kingdom of 
Oolkonda by P. M. Joshi, m the Transactions of the Fifth (Hyderabad) Session of 
the Indian History Congress, 1941, pp. 609—617, in which the author has surveyed 
the whole field from the coming of the Europeans to the end of the Qutbshahf state. 
17 Travels of Thivenot, p. 148. 18 W. H. Moreland, Relations, p. 80. 

30 T. B. Tavernier, pp. 301-302. 

40 Dutch Diaries, 1630—34, J. Bom. Hist. Soc., 1928, p. 185. 

41 Travels of Thivenot, p. Ill, p. 146. The editor, the late Dr. Sen, says in a note on 
p. 321 that Indalwai stands for Indore of the A’in-i-Akbari. But this is not 
correct. Indalwai is a small railway town 22 miles from Ni?amabad, m Andhra 
Pradesh. 
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mined in the K&l&gh&t hills near .the town. At Narsapur Peta “two or three 
leagues from Masulipatam", were large ship-building yards where “Muslims, gen- 
toos and Portuguese" built their ships. Shipbuilding was possible in the locality 
because iron and other articles needed for the industry were found nearby, while 
the timber was brought from the inland forests by the river Krishna 42 . Evidently 
it was at these yards that large ships belonging to the kingdom which plied in the 
Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. were built. This was probably not to the 
liking of the English, for we have the record of a royal warrant of King Charles II 
of England, dated 21. 2. 1662, ordering that no one should “teach the natives to 
build and navigate ships in those parts to the great prejudice of the English 
nation, contrary to the royal charter granted to the said (East India) Company." 42 
This shows how even at this early date the English authorities wanted to paralyse 
Indian industry by artificial means and thus to establish their hegemony first in 
the field of trade and commerce and then in the politics of the country. 


(iv) Imports and balqnce of trade 

Trade, of course, could not be carried on as a one-way traffic. There were many 
articles of which India in general and Titang-Andhra in particular were greatly in 
need. India needed copper, cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon and other articles like lead, tin. 
sulphur and camphor. Lead was imported to a large extent from England, broad¬ 
cloth and other articles from France, horses from Uzbekistan, Arabia, Persia and 
Ethiopia, “fresh fruit such as melons, apples, pears and grapes” from Samarqand. 
and dried fruit from Bukhara and Persia. Moreover cowries imported from the 
Maldives, ambergris from the Maldives and Mozambique, rhinoceros horns and 
elephant tusks from Ethiopia, musk and porcelain from China and pearls from 
Bahrain and Tuticorin 4 '*. In addition to these important commodities cardamum 
and pepper were imported into the State from the southern part of the 'Adilsh&lii 
dominions, ginger from the Mughal Empire and cloves and cinnamon from Ceylon. 
Cargoes of ships from the west consisted of such articles as quicksilver, broadcloth, 
vermilion, gold and silver ingots and iron ordnance as well as various articles of 
use which were meant to be presented to the high and the mighty 45 . 

Salt was widely made by means of the evaporation of sea water. The production 
of salt was a state monopoly, and when Sult&n 'Abdu’llah transferred this mono¬ 
poly to private enterprise the price of salt shot up “and was sold for the price of 
silver". The king’s sister was married to the king of Bijfipur, and when she heard 
of the distress of the people she wrote to her brother that the monopoly of the 


42 W. H. Moreland, Schoerer, Relations, p. 63, p. 80. 

43 W. Foster, English Factories, 1661—64. 

44 F. Bernier, pp. 203—204. Broadcloth was a costly woollen cloth with a very large 
breadth, which was imported from abroad. 

45 J. B. Tavernier, p. 307; W. Foster, English Factories, 1661—64, p. 169. 
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intermediaries should be ended forthwith otherwise “he would be held up on the 
Day of Judgment”. On the receipt of this letter the Sult&n rescinded his orders 
causing the price of salt to come down to normal 46 . 

One of the main imports of the Qutbsh&hl state was saltpetre which was an im¬ 
portant ingredient of gunpowder. With wars with the Mughals which went on al J 
most without a break, saltpetre was in great demand. It was mainly a Bengal 
product, and the English factory depended on this Mughal province for its supply. 
There was some forward trading in it, but the “local traders, including those at 
Petapoli, were so much in debt that it was risky to give them any advances.” 
The result was that saltpetre dropped almost entirely from the market, and in 
March, 1665 it could only be purchased “at a high price of Rs. 41*/ 2 per maund” at 
least. On the other hand the government of Sult&n ' Abdu’ll&h was in need of the 
article, and an attempt was made by the English to obtains monopoly of supplying 
it to the Qutbsh&hl government. But the transaction could not be entered into, for 
Haidar&bftd demanded five hundred pagodas in cash as well as five hundred 
candies of saltpetre within two months. It appears that the English were not 
prepared to aocept these terms and the project seems to have been dropped 47 . 

It is to be noted that in spite 6f such a large amount of imports from foreign 
countries and other parts of India the balance of trade remained in favour of the 
State, and the cost of imports did not exceed the value of exports. Bernier ie 
perfectly clear on this point, and says that notwithstanding the importance of 
imported articles these transactions “did not occasion the export of gold and silver” 
from the country, for “the merchants who bring these take back the produce of the 
land”. The very faot that gold and silver bullion were articles of continued import 
into Tilang-Andhra, and “precious metals abound in Hindustan although the 
country be destitute in mines” shows that when gold and silver were the legal 
tender, the balance of trade must have tilted in favour of the Qutbsh&hl domi¬ 
nions 46 . 


Price-levels 

There was some oontrast between the prices of the products of the country and 
those fetched by the articles imported from abroad. Schoerer gives a very useful 
table of prices which ruled the market just before 'Abdu’llah’s reign, in 1610, as 
follows: 

Rice 1 to l 1 / 2 pagodas per bahdr, i. e. about 40 to 60 seers a rupee; 

Wheat of a better quality, 3 to 4 pagodas per bahdr, i. e. about 20 seers a rupee ; 
Butter, 6 to 10 fdnams or about 2 rupees per maund ; 

** KhafI Khan, Muntakhabu * l-Lubab , Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1925, p. 
406. 

47 W. Foster, English Factories, 1805—67, p. 249, pp. 253-54. Market price of 
saltpetre, ibid., p. 6. 

48 F. Bernier, Letter to Colbert, Travels, p. 204. 
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Ox, 1 to 2 pagodas, i. e. about Rs. 4*/ 2 to Rs. 5: 

Goat, 1 to 2 f&nams, i. e. about 5 or 10 annas’, 

Fowl, 1 pagoda, i. e. about 4*/ 2 rupees per 60 or 80; 

Spotted deer from 2 to $ f&nams to ‘/a pagoda, i. e. 50 to 75 naye poise to Re. 2.50. 

Imported articles were, more expensive. Thus — 

Pepper, 25 pagodas per bahar, i. e. Rs. 125 for about 240 seers. 

Nutmegs, 30 to 60 pagodas per bahar, i. e. Rs. 135 to 270 for about 270 seers. 

Cloves, 5 V 2 *0 pagodas per bahar, i. e. Rs. 25 to 45 for about 270 seers. 
Sandlewood, 100—120 pagodas per bahar, i. e. 450 to 520 for about 270 seers, 
toad, 17 to 20 pagodas per bahar, i. p. Rs. 77 to 90 for about 270 seers. 

Tin, 75 to 80 pagodas per bahar, i. e. 335-360 for about 270 seers. 

Alum, 12 pagodas per bah&r, i. e. 54 for about 270 seers. 

Sulphur, 20 pagodas per bahar, i. e. 90 for about 270 seers. 

Quicksilver, 20 to 25 pagodas per bahar, i. e. 100 to 112 per mound. 

Camphor, 4 to 20 pagodas per bahar i. e. 18 to 90 per seer. 

Musk, 10 to 12 pagodas per bahar , i. e. 45 to 54 per seer. 

Raw China silk cost 40 to 45 pagodas or about Rs. 180 to 202 per maund, while 
twisted China silk cost one pagoda or about*Rs. 4per seer In any case the 
maund for textiles was of about 12 seers*'*. 

Methwold has not got such rich details in his market statistics but says that 
when he was in the Qu(bsh&hl dominions eight hens cost 12 pence, a goat or sheep 
cost 10 pence, while “a very good hog” could be got for 1 */ 2 or 2 shillings. When 
he visited Kolur mines he found that iron and steel were sold at 2 shillings to 3 
shillings per owt 50 . 

Tavernier came to the Deccan a number of times between 1638 to 1662. He 
gives us the price of saffron, myrrh and sugar-candy (by which he probably means 
crystal Bugar) as follows: — 

Sugar, 4 mahmudis or about Rs. 14. 64 per maund of 17 seers. 

Myrrh, 30 mahmudis or about Rs. 87. 20 per maund of 17 seers. 

Sugar-candy, 18 mahmudis or about Rs. 43. 92 per maund of 17 seers'^ 


40 W. H. Moreland, Schoerer, pp. 62—63. It is interesting to note the prices of market 
commodities at the Aurangabad market towards the close of the reign of Shih 
Jahan, mentioned in Adab-i-'AlamgfrI, quoted by J. Sarkar in his History of 
Aurangzeb, I, p. 104: 

Wheat and pulses.2•/j maunds a rupee. 

Jowar and bajra .3 1 \ maunds a rupee. 

Mola sse s. 1 2 a maund a rupee. 

Yellow oil (ghee) . . . .4 seers a rupee. 

Mir 'Alam, Hadiqatu 'l-'Alam. 1, Hyderabad, n. d„ lithographed, p. 326. mentions 
the great famine of 1040/1630. when rice which used to be sold at 12 mounds a hon, 
was sold at the enhanced rate of only 7 maunds per hon which works out to about 
80 seers per rupee. 

50 W. H. Moreland, Relations, p. 8. p. 34. 

51 J. B. Tavernier, p. 312. For mahmudis, see note 5, above. 
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In addition to the memoirs left by these travellers we have the correspondence 
of the factors and agents of the East India Company which throws a considerable 
light on the market prices. It appears that after the taking over of San Thome by 
Mir Jumlft in 1646 the prices of commodities in the neighbourhood shot up to 
nearly 300 per cent. In all probability this increase was due to higgling about the 
taxes which were to be levied by the governor of the Kama (ok and the British 
factors. However that may be, it is reported that, perhaps compared to the prices 
in England at the time, food was cheap, but “drinks’' were expensive, and a 
quart or a seer of beer cost as much as 8 pence, which does not seem unduly 
immoderate today 52 . The factors complain that the tightness of the market was 
such that the broadcloth brought by the ship, the “Constantinople Merchant”, 
remained unsold, there was no demand for quicksilver, and coral was offered only 
at the cost price current in Madras* 3 . The offer for gold was 56 pagodas or about 
Rs. 225 per seer of 9 ounces or 256 l /. 2 grams. There was also an artificial rise in 
prioes due to governmental demand for old pagodas. We have an interesting letter 
from the agent at Maddapollam to the Company dated December, 1667, in which 
the writer says the value of the old pagodas had increased by 70 percent, with the 
result that while the exchange value of the old pagodas was 4 l / 2 rupees they now 
fetched 5 rupees. Thus there were two scales of prices for every article, one in the 
old and the other in the new pagodas. “Thus the weavers must keep up the price 
of cloth or else they cannot pay rent and taxes (in old pagodas).. . . But surely this 
cannot last long, for as investments will be less in these parts so money will be 
scarce and will they not be able to find enough to pay the king in rent” M . 


Taxes 

While some of the Qu(bshahl officials are said to be rapacious according to 
European travellers and the system of farming the revenue may have led to a 
considerable amount of hardship, it is noticeable that the duties levied on im¬ 
ports and exports were comparatively low 55 , and there was considerable relaxation 
in favour of certain European companies. Of these the Dutch were perhaps the 
most favoured nation not merely because of their widespread trade which in¬ 
cluded the whole of the East India Archipelago, but also because they were the 
sworn enemies of the Portuguese who were known for their callousness and their 
fiery zeal in proselytising. Latterly there had been some misunderstanding between 
the Qutbshahl authorities and the Dutch officials but that had now been made up. 
The English, who were often at war with the Dutch in Europe, were a close 
competitor for the favours of the Haidar&b&d government. 

a W. Foster, English Factories, 1601—64, p. 387. 

5,1 W. Foster, English Factories, 1665—67, p. 255. 

M Ibid., p. 328. 

■* Travels of Thivenot, p. iv. Thdvenot says that the customs duties were not so high 
but the search was strict. 
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During the reign of Muhammad Qntb Sh&h the ships entering and leaving the 
port of Negapafam paid only 2% ad valorem duties on entry and the same amount 
on exit, while at the Dutch-controlled port of Pulicat they had to pay this amount 
in addition to 15 pagodas per ship as anchorage dues. At Nfy&mpat&m, which was 
governed by a "Hindu governor of Golkon^a who had farmed it" the amount 
charged was 31/2 % ad valorem duty on arrival and the same on departure, besides 
the tax called chapa dallati or stamping and brokerage which amounted to 11°' 0 . 
These taxes were levied from foreign merchants only, and the Muslim and Hindu 
(“Moores and Gentus”) could trade freely although even they had to make some 
"presents” to the Governor. 

The great advantage which the Dutch had over other European nations was 
that they had a permanent representative at the Qutbsh&hi capital, and while he 
was exerting his influence on the Court, officials he was at the same time reporting 
matters to his company which made them aware of the situation at Haidar&bftd. 
The Dutch director of coastal factories, Berchem, had made an agreement with 
the king that the Dutch company would pay 3,000 pagodas as a lump sum an¬ 
nually covering all import and export, taxes, and would thus be able to trade 
freely. The only amount which they had to disburse was in the form of "presents” 
to the governor, harbour-master and other port officers 50 . 

The British were not to be driven to the wall by the Dutch. They had been able 
to get what is called the Golden Farm an from 'Abdu’ll&h Qutb Sh&h in 1636 which 
was in some ways similar to the concessions which had been granted to the Dutch. 
Under this Fannin the English were to carry on trade within the Qutbsh&hl do¬ 
minions duty free on payment of a lump sum of 800 pagodas, which was a sum 
equivalent to the amount allowed as compensation to the farmers of the tolls at 
Masulipat&m; in case the duties chargeable to the English exceeded this amount 
they were to pay extra 57 . 

When Muhammad Sa'id became Mir Jumli and the lord of Karnatak he began 
to enforce these conditions with strictness. When Sri Ranga was still the titular 
ruler of the Karnatak, the English agent Thomas Ivie had secured from him the 
concession under which the territory and government of "the village of Madras” 
were handed over to the company and they had complete freedom to deal with 
their wares duty free; aud they were further granted half of all the customs and 
duties recovered at the port 58 . The year after this concession was granted Mir 
Jumlfi occupied Madras and confirmed the privileges. Muhammad Sa'id was an 
astute statesman, soldier and financier, and in order to supervise the customs re¬ 
venue fully he set up his own offices at Madras, San Thome and Mylapur with 

56 W. H. Moreland, Relations, p. 52, p. 55, p. 04. Berchem was the Dutch director of 
coastal factories from 1612 to 1015. 

67 J. N. Sarkar, The Life of Mir Jumla, Calcutta* 1951, p. 51. For the Golden Fur¬ 
man, see W. H. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 70, W. Foster, English 
Factorise, 1634—36, p. 14. 

50 8rtnivasaohari, History of the City of Madras , Madras, 1939, pp. 34—35; J. Bom. 
Hist. Soe., 1928; excerpts from the Dutch Diaries of 1631—34, p. 188. 
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i adig&ra (adhibMe) at their head. One of these odigSn was Maiappa who was the 
officer in charge at Madras from 1648 to 1654. He constantly attended the 
choultry to see that his master’s share in the customs revenue was duly credited, 
and at the same time he tried to increase the consumption of such articles as betel 
leaf, herbs etc. in order to increase the amount of customs. It is reported that “two 
Brahman brothers" assisted the Naw&b’s officers so much that Englishmen could 
hardly “peep out of the town either to carry out or bring in anything, for they were 
sure to be invaded by jainkaneers or customs officers who demanded ... sometimes 
three, four, five or more fdnams upon a pagoda ” 5 °. 

It was in January 1656 that Muhammad Sa'fd Mir Jumla went over to the 
Mughal Court, and his place was soon taken by Rid&-Qull, entitled Nskn&m Khan, 
one of whose objectives in dealing with the English Company was to ensure that 
correct and honest accounts of export and imports should be made. This led to a 
considerable rift between the Qutbsh&hi officials and the British which took shape 
in some petty squabbles such as the question whether the governor’s servants 
should be served first at the grass market or the company’s servants. Sir Edward 
Winter, the Company’s Agent at Madras, was actually caught riding through the 
town and given a good beating on 12th October, 1662. Naturally such a state of 
tension could not lead to any understanding between the two parties, and Winter 
suspeoted that the “Moores" would cut off all the privileges of the company. By 
an agreement of 1648 the Qutbsh&hi officials had agreed to accept 380 pagodas an¬ 
nually as half the total amount of customs duties collected; but in 1662 they re¬ 
fused to accept such a small sum as the trade of Madras had increased conside¬ 
rably. The Qutbsh&hi share was left to fall in arrears till 1672 when the English 
had to agree to pay 1000 pagodas for the last eleven years and 1,200 pagodas as 
annual payment for the future 60 . 

But the Qutbsh&hi hold on the customs revenue became more exacting and we 
find Winter complaining to Oxendon at Surat in a letter dated 2nd April, 1663, 
that the governor of Masulipatam was pressing the English further and was pro¬ 
posing to establish a banlcsaal or custom-house of his own to collect all customs 
there, and then perhaps to hand over half the amount to the company. The officials 
had realised that the English were making considerable underhand profit and 
were paying only a small portion of the proceeds to the royal officials. As Winter 
said in one of his letters “either by fair means or foul we may bring things to a 
better pass or bid farewell to trade to East India" 61 . 

With Nskn&m Kh&n’s alertness and the consequent loss of the company’s 
revenue, the finances of the company became so low that it had to borrow 9,000 
rsofe-of-eight from the none-too-honest Winter himself for day to day expenses, as 


10 J. N. Sarkar, The English in Madras and Mir Jumla, J. I. H., August 1941, pp. 

144 sqq.; W. Foster, English Factories, 1651—64, pp. 234—36. 
w W. Foster, English Factories, 1661—64, pp. 176, 180; H. D. Love, Vestiges of Old 
Madras, I. 1913, p. 343. 

61 W. Foster, English Factories, 1661—64; quotation from p. 180. 
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well as lor payment of the royal due*. As the Madras factors wrote to Bantam on 
16th December, 1663, the governor was in fact threatening the very existence of the 
English in Madras with an army forty thousand strong, and was demanding that a 
Qutbsh&hi official should have his residence within Fort St. George itself, and 
that a custom-house should be established where the exact amount of the customs 
duties should be accounted for out of which a moiety should be handed over to the 
English. Thus the collection of customs duties was to be undertaken by the royal 
officials instead of by the Company. The trade of Madras had further increased by 
leaps and bounds and Nfikn&m Khan naturally wanted every fanam and every 
■ dam to be accounted for. The location of the gotemorate within the walls of the 
fort meant his insistence on the sovereignty of the Sult&n as well as the need for 
the supervision of the import-export revenue. The English would not, however, 
countenance the existence of a royal governor within the fort, though, as a letter 
says, they would allow, of course under duress, the division of the actual customs 
into two equal halves 112 . 

Nekn&m Khan thus made a great impression on the English factoro, and early in 
1665 he is called “the greatest of all forces pnd the greatest in power”. But the 
Company was not agreeable or was unable to meet his demands, and it was de¬ 
cided “to close all the factories on the coast except Masulipatam” 63 . It was no 
doubt one of the consequences of the strained relations between him and the 
English that a virtual boycott of English trade was effected, and the customs 
revenue at Madras dwindled from about 2,000 pagodas per annum to a mere one 
pagoda s, day, and English goods became practically unsalable 

As mentioned above, the Dutch were in a comparatively better position. They 
relied on a royal farmdn of 27th November, 1636, which had been brought to 
Masulipatam with great pomp and ceremony, while they were careful to give “a 
decent present to the governor to satisfy his immense avarice”. It was addressed 
by r Abdu’ll&h Qu(b Shah “to the Captain of the Dutch at Masulipatam”, and 
directed that in case the Dutch had any complaint to make it should be brought 
before the shahbandar or sarqan'at for disposal, and in case they experienced any 
kind of violence they should submit a petition to the king in person ,B . Another 
royal farmdn was received by Anthonius van Dannen, Viceroy of the Dutch, at the 
request of his ambassador (at the court), Joan van Twist, in which the king hoped 
that the Dutch would drive the Portuguese from India and capture Goa, after 

Ibid., p. 278. 

W. Foster, English Factories, 1665—67. p. 118. 

M Ibid., pp. 132-133. 

J. Bom. Hist.. Soc., 1928, pp. 190—191. For shahbandar or the chief port officer see 
H. K. Sherwani, The Reign of Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah, J. Pak. Hist. S.. 
April, p. 299. Sarpan'at is the distortion of sar pan 'at who seems to have 

been the director of industries in the port towns. As an instance of the previous 
treatment of the Dutch at the hands of the Qutbshahl officers see English Fac¬ 
tories. 1622—23, p. 316, quoting Hague Transcripts, series (i) vol. VI, No. 216. The 
situation seems to-have been considerably improved. 
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vUeh they would receive "half of the tribute and also a plaoe where they like to 
eetahlirii themselves” *“. 

Besides the duties on import and export which, after all, did not come to a large 
amount, and the taxes on diamonds, the Qutbsh&hl treasury relied on land revenue 
and piahkaah. According to the theory that all land belonged to the king, the lapd 
revenue was “farmed” or auctioned to the highest bidder, and there was a whole 
ladder of “sub-farming”, from those who purchased the right down to the actual 
tiller of the soil. Primarily whole districts were farmed, so naturally it was only the 
wealthy who were the highest bidders. They in their turn divided their fiefs' into 
smaller units and put the right of assessment to auction to what may be called 
middlemen, and these further auqtioned their right to petty capitalist villagers. 
These middlemen and villagers were mostly non-Muslims. Each of these “farmers” 
was at liberty to squeeze his subtenant up to a certain extent, and so long as the 
tenant-in-chief paid his dues to the royal treasury, or if there was no visible dis¬ 
content among the actual tillen of the soil, there was not much chanoe of inter¬ 
ference from the centre. Two things must however be borne in mind in this con¬ 
nection : first the right to collect rent was not hereditary, and secondly there were 
no rights attached to any “farmer” except that of the collection o rent from the 
immediate sub-tenant. There was, in fact, a whole scale of royal civil and military 
officers interspersed in subahs or provinces, sarkars or districts, and pargands or 
subdivisions. Moreover the forts were royal property and the qaTad&rs and gov¬ 
ernors were appointed directly by the king** 7 . 

The income from land formed the major source of royal revenue. These dues 
were paid mostly in cash but sometimes in kind as well; thus the district of 
Kondfivldu was farmed for 40.000 pagodas as well as salt, cloth and the dye called 
cheryroot, while the district of Masulipatam was farmed for 180,000 pagodas**. 
The total revence from regular sources in the previous reign amounted to 17 lakhs 
to 20 lakhs of pagodas 09 

<■*■ Compared to the English the Dutch were in an advantageous position as they had 
a permanent envoy at Haidarabad while the English had no such envoy and so 
had to send a special representative for each transaction. It seems that this 
system of transferring half the share of a certain head of revenue was a pointer to 
the later Marathas who demanded a fourth of all the taxes collected in the Mughal 
territories of South India. 

117 Farming of taxes aras the rule in most of the European countries during the period 
that is being scanned. In France, which was the leader of all that was best in seven¬ 
teenth century Europe, it was the capitalist who was the highest bidder for the 
provincial land taxes, and “he m turn farmed out the right to raise small sums to 
subordinate vassals of his own . . . Each farmer and sub-farmer wrung what he 
could out of the unfortunate peasantry, and was protected by a government which 
had already received all that was due of the tax.” Wakeman. Ascendency of 
France 1598—1715, London, 1897, p. 19. Of course such a comparison does not 
mitigate the abuse of the system, and there was a vast contrast between the 
wealth of the court and big grandees and the poverty m the life of the people. 
r * W. H. Moreland. Relations, pp. 79, 81. m Ibid., pp. 10. 77. 

B Auhral-Qedenkbnnd 
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Apart from these regular sources there was a continuous flow of what the Euro¬ 
peans called “presents” but which were a kind of pishkash or nadhrdna to the 
king or his entourage, and took the form of cash as well as kind. A very curious 
term for some of the articles presented to the king coined by the European, es¬ 
pecially English, merchants, is “toys”, which included such odds and ends as 
large-sized mirrors, cut glass drinking vessels and tumblers, brass cannon, pedi¬ 
gree dogs and mastiffs. Presents were showered on the king and his entourage 
for the purpose of obtaining a favour; thus the English Company made a present 
of 0,000 pagodas for obtaining the Golden Farmfin, while presents from the Dutch 
company for obtaining their wide privileges came to the same amount besides 
elephants, horses and copper candelabra which weighed nearly 5 cwt. Such pre¬ 
sents were given to territorial lords as well, for we have the instance of the N&yak 
who demanded and received costly velvet, damask and taffeta as well as cannon 
for admitting the English into the port of Armagon 70 . These presents may be 
taken to mean a kind of tax for favours received and work allowed. But it was not 
merely the presents but the method of presentation which was also important. 
ThuB a letter of February 6,1661, says that the presents meant for the king must 
be made by the principal servants of the coastal factories and should be attended 
by a large train of followers with proper music and pomp 71 . 

Other aources of revenue were tobacco and salt, and every one who entered a 
town was questioned and searched for these articles by royal officers. This octroi 
tax brought a considerable amount to the treasury. Another Bource of income was 
what may be called ablcari tax on far*, the fermented juice of the date palm, 
which abounds in Tilang-Andhra, and as this liquor was widely used it also helped 
to replenish the treasury 72 . 

It was these varied heads of revenue which made the court of Haidar&b&d one 
of the richest in India. Although lakhs of rupees and maunds of diamonds and 
other precious jewels had to be carted to the Mughal treasury it was able to help 
the sister court of Bijapur with money in its efforts to withstand the onslaught of 
the Mughals. 


Salaries and wages 

The salaries of high officials, both civil and military, were disbursed by the 
grant of jagirs or fiefs, the jagirdar being responsible for his quota of fully equipped 
soldiers for the service of the king. But this was not the universal rule, for we find 
that the king allowed the governor of Masulipatam a Bum of 8,000 pagodas per 
annum, while the governor of Nfy&mpatam was paid 5,000 pagodas per annum. 

70 W. H. Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 71; mastiffs; W. Foster, English 
Factories, 1668—69, p. 54. 

71 W. Foster, English Factories, 1661—64, p. 54. 

72 J. B. Tavernier, p. 125, p. 128. 
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Moreover the harbour-master, the trnfiin of the central mosque, and other officers 
of Maaulipatam were also paid in cash. We also find that subordinate servants were 
paid in hind, i. e. in the shape at rice, salt and grain, no doubt over and above cash 
payment. Thus while the jdgirtUtri system was in vogue in general, at least some of 
the offioers of the coastal towns were paid in cash and thus the evils of the system 
were mitigated 7J . 

The wages of the workmen and private servants were commensurate with the 
current market prices. Blacksmiths and goldsmiths were paid the equivalent of 
three pence per day, private servants a penny per day, and the highest pay which 
foreign merchants allowed to their private servants wob the equivalent of about 
five shillings per month without any extra allowance for food, and the same was 
the scale of pay of palanquin bearers 74 . 

It is interesting to find that the salary of an English factor of Fort St. George in 
1568—60 ranged between £ 26 and £ 35 per annum and that of a writer was £10 
per annum. Apprentices fresh from England were paid just £ 5 per annum as 
allowanoe for clothes, but “care was taken for their good education and usage”. 
Two clergymen attached to the ^ort were paid the comparatively high salary of 
£ GO per annum. 75 

73 W. H. Moreland. Relations, p. 81. For the early development of the j&girdari 
system in medieval Deccan see H. K. Sherwani, Mahmud Oawan, the Great 
Bahmani Wazir, Allahabad, 1942, pp. 159—160; H. K. Sherwani, The Bahmanis of 
the Deccan, an Objective Study, Haidarabftd, 1953, pp. 322 sqq. 

74 W. H. Moreland, Relations, p. 27. 

W. Foster, English Factories. 1668—69, p. 127. What a oontrast there was be¬ 
tween the plain living of the English factors and the life led by a grandee like Mir 
Jumla who is said to have had twenty maunds of diamonds in his treasury; 
Travels of Thivenot, p. 144. Even the governors of Maaulipatam and Ni?ampatam 
went about with their entourage of horsemen and umbrella bearers. 
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The study of medieval Indian history is still in its infancy and so the question of 
lacunae requires a detailed discussion. But, due to lack of space here, I will have to 
confine myself to general remarks. I will also restrict myself only to the gaps in 
connection with the history of the Delhi Sultanate and the Mughals. Moreover, 
since the problem of lacunae is discussed almost every year in the annual sessions of 
the Indian History Congress, I shall try not to repeat what has been said before, 
but will raise only those issues which have not yet drawn the attention of historians. 

The study of this period was begun about a hundred years ago by English 
scholars. That it is still in its infancy is because it has been labouring from the 
very beginning under serious disabilities. The men who initiated these studies 
were, for the most part, intellectually of a low calibre, and being mostly officials 
they gave a political and administrative slant to their investigations. Further¬ 
more, they were either ignorant of the revolutionary changes that were taking 
place in European historiography under German influence in the XIX century, or 
they deliberately put on blinkers, owing to reasons which will be pointed out 
later, so as not to see these developments. 

The Indians began their study of the medieval period seriously in the early part 
of the present century, but for many years they remained under the cramping 
influences of the Anglo-Indian historians, and therefore failed to imbibe the heal¬ 
thier traditions set up by scholars like Niebuhr, Ranke, Acton and by the Manchester 
school. It was only in the twenties that some of them like Tara Chand *, Habib 2 * 4 , 
Tripathi- 1 and Ashraf'* broke away from the old influences and opened up new 
fields of investigation. As a result, from the later twenties onwards, valuable works 

1 Tara Chand, Influence of Islam in Indian Culture. Allahabad, 1036. The book was 
written in 1022, but published much later. Tara Chand adopted a nationalist point 
of view. His thesis was that Islam’s role in India was not barren but fruitful and 
healthy. 

-Muhammad Habib, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazmn. Bombay. 1027. Professor Habib 
tried to show that it was not religious zeal but desire for plunder which was the 
motive force bshmd Mahmud’s invasions of India. 

J R. P. Tripathi Some Aspects of Muslim Administration, Allahabad, 1036. 

4 K. M. Ashraf, life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan, Bib. Ind.. Calcutta. 
1036. Ashraf was the first Indian historian to attempt to write a social history of 
medieval India. He wrote from a Marxian point of view. 
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began to be produced, covering various aspects of Turco-Afghan and Mughal 
history. Unfortunately however medieval historical studies, which were pro¬ 
ceeding on correct lines, have been recently threatened by two serious dangers. The 
first is due to a rapid decline in the study of Persian in our schools and colleges. 
Since Persian is a basic language without which no research work in medieval 
Indian history is possible, the ranks of the historians of this period, never too 
large, have grown considerably thinner in recent years. The second danger springs 
from a lack of sympathy and understanding on the part of some dur historians who 
are trying to dismiss this period as of no consequence, being something foreign and 
outside the main current of Indian history 5 . 

In addition to these factors the nature of the extant source material has also 
been responsible for the lacunae in the study of this period. For example, until 
recently very little attempt was made to deaj with the social and economic con¬ 
ditions of medieval India; the emphasis was mostly on the political history. This 
is because it is comparatively easier to narrate political events, for the chronicles 
are there to be drawn upon, than to write a social and economic history for which 
there is a great paucity of material. No work exists for our period like the Dooms¬ 
day Book which has enabled British historians like Vinogradoff. Maitland, Tait 
and Haskins to produce brilliant works on the social and economic history of 
medieval England. Our chronioles, unfortunately, are hardly concerned with the 
social and economic problems, while the §>OfI accounts consist merely of stories of 
miracles performed by the saints and their disciples. Almost all the archival 
wealth of the period before Sh&hj&h&n has perished. It is true that Abu-l-Fadl’s 
A'in-i-Akbari throws considerable light on the social and economic condition^ of 
medieval India, specially under Akbar, but this is no substitute for original 
records 0 . 

One of the most important aspects of medieval Indian history that has been 
practically neglected is medieval historiography. This does not imply mainly the 
review of sources, for thife is done in the introduction or appendix to almost every 
monograph on medieval Indih. What is really required is a study of the medieval 
conception of history and 6f the social, religious and cultural background of the 
chroniclers. Such a study will go a long way towards a better understanding of the 
problems of the medieval period 7 . 

History in medieval times, both in India and in the countries of the Middle East, 
was not regarded as an independent discipline, but was tied to the apron strings 

Such ideas are held by the revivalist school of Hindu historians* See the volumes 
edited by R. C. Majumdar in the -Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Series. 

11 Scholars have now begun taking an interest, in economic history. Recently a work 
on the revenue history of the Mughals has been published (Irfan Habib, The Agra¬ 
rian System of Mughal India, Bombay,}. 

7 Recently two works have been published dealing with medieval historiography: 
(i) P. Hardy. Historians of Medieval India , London, I960; (ii) Historians of 
Indio, Pakistan and Ceylon , ed. C. H. Philips. London. 
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of theology. It was sometimas a subject in tbe elementary schools, bat it never 
formed part of the syllabi of higher studies, though it w»b studied for general edu¬ 
cational requirements, and held a special place in the education of prinoes. Since "it 
was considered no science at all or just tolerated among the lower ranks of schol¬ 
arly disciplines”, the chroniclers blindly accepted the evidence which they received 
without oaring to sift it before using it 8 . Tins is evident from a study of the works 
of Firuhta 9 , Ni^am-ud-dln 10 , 'Abd-ul-Baql 11 and many others. Moreover, our 
chroniclers are not analytical. They never care to analyse the causes and results 
of events, for they believe that everything is determined by the Will of God. 
Social, eoonomio and political faotors have no meaning for them; everything is 
explained in terms of religion. This feature is common to all the chroniclers, but 
it is specially pronounced in the works ofMinh&j Sirftj 12 , Baranl 13 , Bads’Uni 14 and 
'Abd-ul-Haqq. These writers were theologians and championed the cause of ortho¬ 
doxy. As a result, if any ruler did not act up to the principles of the Shari'a , they 
turned against him and painted him in the darkest of colours. But if he oame up to 
their expectations as to what a Muslim ruler should be, they eulogized him in 
hyperbolio language in order to make him an example to other rulers. This is the 
explanation of BaranI’s exaggerated disparagement of the administrative policies 
of Muhammad ibn Tughluq; of the inflated accounts by Bads'uni about Akbar’s 
hostile attitude towards Islam; and of the excessive glorification of Mabmfld 
Ghazni and FlrOz Shah Tughluq by MinhSj Sir&j and Baranl. 

Another lacuna which exists is the lack of oritioal editions of important source 
materials; and unless this gap is filled it will be impossible to write a comprehen¬ 
sible history of this period. Persian manuscripts are scattered in various libraries 
of India, Pakistan and Europe. A oritioal edition of at least some of the more 

8 For a detailed discussion of the subject, see Rosenthal, History of Meditval 
Historiography, Leiden, 1052, pp. 26—48. 

9 M. Qisim Hindu-Shah AstarabadI known as Firishta was a contemporary of 
Akbar and Jahangir. He is the author of the well-known chronicle named Ta’rikh- 
i-Firishta , ed. Briggs and K. Ali, Bombay (and Poona), 1831—32. 

10 Nis&m-ud-dln (d. 1504) held the post of BakhshI under Akbar. He is the author of 
the Tobaqdt-i-Akbari, which is a general history of India, 3 vols., ed. H. Husain, 
Bib. Ind., Caloutta, 1027—35. 

'Abd-ul-Baql Nihawaiydl (1570—1610) was the author of the Ma’athir-i-Rablxn!, 
ed. H. Husain, Bib. Ind., 3 vols., Calcutta, 1010—31. 

43 Minh&j-ud-dln 'Uthm&n (b. 1103) held the post of QadI under the Sultans pf Delhi. 
He is author of the Tabaqdt-i-N&piri, ed. Lees. Husam and A. Hadi, Calcutta, 
1864. 

1J Diya’-ud-dln Baranl (b. 1285) was a man of orthodox religious views. He is the 
author of Ta' rikh-i-Firuz Shaki, ed.-Sayyid Ahmad, Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1060—62. 
14 'Abd-ul-Qadir Bada’Qnl (b. 1540) was one of the Imams appointed by Akbar to 
lead the prayers in the Imperial eapital on Wednesdays. He was learned but held 
oxtrenpely orthodox religious views. He was critical of Akbar’s liberal polioies. 
His well-known historical work is the Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh, ed. Lees. Ahmad 
and Ali, Bib. Ind., Caloutta, 1864—691 
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important ones among these works would open up new fields of investigation and 
facilitate research by providing scholars with data on which to base their con- 
elusions. The Asiatio Society of Bengal (now the Asiatic Society, Calcutta) has 
published a number of manuscripts and their translations thereby rendering 
great service to the study of medieval India. But this is only a drop in the ocean, 
for there is still considerable source (material available in Fenian which requires 
publication, for example, Rizqull&h’s Waqi'at-i-Mushidqi, Jauhar’s Tadhkirat-ul- 
Waqfdt, Fakhr-i-Mudabbir’s Adab-ul-harb and Haji Dablr's Zafar-al-Walihi, not 
to speak of works in Arabic and various Indian languages and a large number of 
histories of the provincial dynasties and many documents throwing light on ad¬ 
ministrative practices. 

It is, however, necessary to warn against the danger of publishing extracts from 
the original works. We all know the great ‘harm which £liiot and Dowson’B 
History of India as Told by its own Historians has done to historical research. 
Selections can never be a substitute for full texts, for they will always reflect the 
prejudices of their compilers. In a recent work called Sources of Indian Tradition, 
published in the U. S. A. (New Yqrk, 1958), while ample space has been given to 
selections from Barani, Bad&’unI and Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi 15 , passages from 
AbQ-l-Fatjl 18 and D&rfi ShikOh 17 occupy but a small space, and Jaisi 18 , Amir 
Khusrau 19 and r Abd-ur-Rahim Kh&n-i-Khan&n 20 do not find any place at all. 
Similarly, while Sayyid 'All Hamadfinl 21 , a foreigner to Kashmir, having stayed 

15 Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi al-Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-Thanl (the Renovator of Islam at the 
beginning of the Second Muslim Millennium) was born at Sirhind in 1564. In 1599 
he was initiated' into the Naqshbandl order of mysties. Of extreme orthodox 
religious views, he was against both'Hindus and Shiites. 

,u Abn-l-Fadl (1551—1602) was a friend and councillor of Akbar. He held eclectic 
beliefs and exorcised considerable influence on Akbar's religious views. He is the 
author of the Alcbar-Namah and the A’in-i-Ahbarl which are the most, important 
sources for the reign of Akbar. 

17 Dar& Shikdh (1615—59),was the son of Emperor Shah Jahan. A jSOfl ot the 
Qftdirl Order and a man of broad religious views, he was greatly influenced by the 
Vedantic philosophy and translated the Upanmhads into‘Persian. 

18 Malik Muhammad Jaisi was born at a village Jais. in Uttar Pradesh in the early 
part of the 16th century. He was a Jjlflfl and held liberal viewB. He was the author 
of a number of poetical works m Hindi of which the greatest is the epic called 
Podm&vat. ed. R. C. Shukl. 1956. 

4* Amir Khusrau Dihlawl (b. 1253) is regarded as the greatest of India's Persian poets. 
He was also a great Hindi poet and a saint. (See for his life and ideas. M. Habib, 
Hazrat Amir Khusrau, Bombay, 1930; and also Wahid Mirra, The Life and Works 
of Amir Khusrau, Lahore, 1935). 

30 *Abd-ur-RahIm Khftn-i-Khanan (1556-1627) was the son of Bairam Khan, the 
prime minister of Akbar. He held high offloes under Akbar Mid Jahangir. A man of 
liberal views, he was well-versed m Persian. Arabic. Turkish and Sanskrit, but 
above all he was a great Hindi poet. 

Jl Sayyid 'All Hamad fail was a contemporary of Tlmfir and visited Kashmir three 
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there only for a few years, is quoted, Nflr-ud-dln Rtehl 22 , the patron saint of the 
Valley, ia completely ignored. Evidently the selections have been made with the 
object of strengthening the revivalist trends among the Muslims, and providing 
an ideological basis for Pakistan. 

The history of the military organization from the time of the Sultans of Delhi 
to the fall of the Mughal Empire is another topic that requires comprehensive 
study. The only study that had been hitherto made was Irvine’s Army of the Indian 
Mughals. Recently however two works have appeared. One is called The Military 
System in Medieval India by BahS-ud-din 'Abd-ur-Rabmftn, and the other, which 
is a posthumous work of Jadu Nath Sarkar, is entitled Military History of India. 
'Abd-ur- Rahman’s work, which is in Urdu, merely gives a factual account of the 
infantry, cavalry, dress, ranks and weapons of the medieval period, and does not 
try to describe the evolution of the military system. Sarkar’s work is a short study 
of the development of the art of war by illustrations of important battles. What 
iB required is not merely comprehensive study of the development of the art of war 
but also of the military organization. We have yet to study how much Akbar owed to 
his predecessors for his military organisation and how much was the result of his own 
creative genius. His man^abdari system is itself a subject for a separate monograph, 
beoause the works of Moreland and Abdul Aziz have left many questions un¬ 
answered. The causes of the gradual decline of the military system after Akbar 
are generally attributed to civil wars and to the inefficiency and corruption of the 
Mughal military administration which failed to enforce rules and regulations; to the 
red tape and delay in the execution of orders; and finally to the loss of mobility conse¬ 
quent upon the army being accompanied by huge baggage trains and by non- 
combatants who sometimes numbered ten timeB the fighting forces. But these are 
only partial explanations. Could it not be said that the military reforms of Akbar 
carried within themselves the seeds of decay? The military machine which he 
fashioned, for example, lacked flexibility and adaptability and was too cumber¬ 
some. These defects became evident when his forces came face to face with those of 
Malik 'Ambar in the Deccan. It is also argued that Akbar’s successors departed 
from the principles of his military policy. But it would actually be more correct 
to say that his successors tried to Btick too closely to his principles and did not 
allow thje military system to grow and develop according to the changed circum¬ 
stances in regard to the mode of warfare, weapons and organization. This resulted 
in the loss of Quandahar, defeats in the Deccan and the final knock-out blow at 
the hands of Ahmad Shah Abdall. 

No scientific study of the religious movements under the Sultans of Delhi or the 
Mughuls has so far been made. Separate monographs on the leaders of the Bhakti 
movement or on the §tlfl saints have been written, but no one has as yet attempted 
to present an integrated picture of the religious life of this period. Moreover, there 

times. See for his life, Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans, Calcutta, 1856, 

pp. 55-58. 

11 See for Nflr-ud-dln Rlahl, Mohibbul Hasan, op. cit. pp. 224 aqq. 
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are certain religious movements whose study has not been taken up at all. Mention 
must be made here, in particular, of the Carmathian movement in India. This 
movement played a very important part in the history of medieval Islam. Ber¬ 
nard Lewis, VatikiotiB, and de Goeje have done valuable work on the Ismailites 
and Carraathians outside India, but no one has tried to study the social and 
religious significance of their ideas in this country, although they were extremely 
active in Sindh, the Punjab and parts of northern India from the IX-XIII cen¬ 
tury. 

One other problem which has to be investigated is the character of the compo¬ 
site culture that was evolved during the medieval period and the causes why no 
complete synthesis took place. Tara Chand.and HumSyun Kabir have done valu¬ 
able work on some aspects of this question but it requires further inquiry and 
research. We know th&t Hindu yogis and Muslim saints mixed freely, though 
how much each influenced the other has not yet been dealt with thor¬ 
oughly. We also know that over the centuries Hindus and Muslims were able to 
evolve a common music, a common language, a common art and architecture, 
and common customs, manners arid forms of behaviour. In the villages parti¬ 
cularly a real understanding took place between them. Members of both the 
communities lived there in mutual tolerance, speaking the same language, prac¬ 
tising the same manners and customs, in some cases even the same religious rites, 
participating in each other’s festivals and evolving a common music and common 
folk-songs. But the question that arises is why did this process not spread further 
and go deeper. The tragedy of medieval India was that while Hindus and Muslims 
met on the artistic, cultural and emotional planes there was no coming together on 
the intellectual plane. In Arabia, Persia, and Egypt Islamic philosophy and re¬ 
ligious beliefs were greatly influenced by Hellenic thought. 

Al-F&r&bl’s The Good. City is based on Plato’s Republic. His Ra'ls is no other 
than the Philosopher King of Plato, except that he has been islamicised 2 - 1 . Simi¬ 
larly Aristotelean ideas were integrated into the Shiite and Ismailite beliefs. The 
theory of Light and Emanation, for example, which is an article of faith with 
every Asna Ashari and Ismailite, is of neo-Platonic origin. It is true that by the 
XII century orthodoxy had driven the neo-Platonic ideas from its fold and had 
brought about the triumph of transcendentalism, but they found their refuge in the 
sects which assimilated them 2 ''. In India, however, no such phenomenon was witnes¬ 
sed. Here the influence of the sects was comparatively very little, and so Islam, domi¬ 
nated as it was by orthodoxy, refused to compromise with ideas it came into con¬ 
tact with. Theologians like Hajwari, Barani, Manari, Bada’unI, Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindl and Sh&h Walijyullfih played a very important part in waging a ruthless 
war to purge Islam of pantheistic and anthropomorphic ideas and in preventing 
Islam from ooming closer to Hinduism It is however important to point out that 

il Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam . Cambridge, 

De Lacy O’Leary, Arabic Thought and its place in History, London. 1954. p. 158; 

von Grunebaum, Islam, London, 1955, pp. 159—65. 
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the f Ulema were not alone responsible for the failure of this rapproohment be* 
tween Hinduism and Islam; the Hindu Pandit must equally share the blame. His 
arrogance, his social and intellectual aloofness, his feeling of self-importanoe and 
self-sufficiency and his vested interests, all prevented him from coming closer 
to Islamic ideas. These are only tentative suggestions which I have made. But we 
must investigate the question whether Islam and Hinduism are so antithetical to 
each other that they could not be reconciled, or whether some kind of integration 
was possible as took place in North Africa and Persia. The answer to this question 
has great relevance to some of the problems which face Indian society today. 
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Social-economic conditions 

The Thirty Years' War brought to an end the period of economic, political and 
•cultural decline and decay of the imperial central power which had persisted in 
Germany ever since the middle of the XVI century. During this period also the 
“second edition” (F. Engels) of the serfdom of the peasants in Germany began, 
thereby aggravating her economic and social backwardness as compared to the 
rising powers of Western Europe — the Netherlands, Great Britain and France. 
In these countries unified internal markets came into existence and a class of 
national bourgeoisie began to emerge. This development led to the formation of 
■centralised monarchies. The predominant form of the state became absolutism. 

In Germany the course of historical development took an opposite direction. At 
the beginning of the middle ages the towns were the centres of economic progress. 
But their development was hindered by the increasing power of the territorial 
princes. This is evident from the results of the Imperial Diet at Augsburg in 1556 
which sealed the victory of the princes over the imperial central power. Henceforth 
the possibilities of development for the German towns were limited to a great extent 
by the nearly insurmountable frontiers of the territorial states. Moreover, since the 
revolutionary German peasants had been defeated by those same territorial prin¬ 
ces during the great German Peasant War in 1524-1525, the urban middle-classes 
could no longef find a revolutionary mass basis in the countryside. In these circum 
■stances the towns mostly came under the domination of the local sovereigns. 

There were other unfavourable factors which were important in hastening the 
decline of Germany. As a result of the discovery of America and of the sea routes to 
India, trade routes shifted from Germany to the Atlantic seaboard. The import of 
large quantities of silver and gold especially from the newly discovered countries, 
particularly America, caused a revolution of prices which generally took an upward 
trend. The structure of prices was reversed so that industrial commodities rose 
more slowly then agricultural products. 

The pernicious financial policy of the German princes, each of whom aimed at an 
active balance of trade and consequently hoarded money in his own country, led to 
the erection of customs frontiers which encouraged the economic disruption of 
Germany still further. 

In the towns, the struggle between the different classes and sections became 
intensified, for the patricians tried to shift the burden onto the small masters be- 
ionging to the guilds and the plebeian strata of the population. It very often 
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happened that during these internal struggles the sovereign intervened and re¬ 
duced the towns to a state of complete dependency. 

In the Eastern territories of Germany, such as East Holstein, Mecklenburg, 
Brandenburg, Lausitz, Pomerania, Silesia and also Bohemia, the manor de¬ 
veloped during this period. Contrary to the custom in the Western territories, the 
lord of the manor here was at the same time in control of the courts of justice. On 
his own demesne he was virtually the sovereign in miniature. This was where he 
pursued large-scale farming for the export of grain. The personal organisation of 
production resulted in making not the tribute from his subjects but their oom- 
pulsory services the essential. The production of grain for the market was carried 
out on the estates belonging personally to the lord of the manor. He was eager, 
therefore, to enlarge his personal lands for grain-growing. This was the reason why 
the lords of the manor, or junkers, living eastward from the river Elbe, evicted 
the peasants from their holdings in large numbers, forcing them to work on the 
lands of their manorial lords. It is a very significant feature of the economic de¬ 
velopment in Germany in the course of the XVII and XVIII centuries, that the 
capitalistic period in the countryside was announced as the period of large scale 
farming on the basis of serf-labour. 

The claims of the overlords on the peasants soon became a controversial matter 
between the rulers of the states and the nobility because the rulers were naturally 
interested in taxing the peasants as heavily as possible. This problem was solved to 
a certain extent in Brandenburg where the junkers took over the debts of their 
sovereign in 1053. 

The main feature of political development in the German territorial states was 
the effort on the part of the princes to strengthen their own power. They acquired the 
right of jurisdiction and police authority, built up an administrative apparatus — 
especially a fiscal system - based on a professional civil service, and recruited an 
army of mercenaries. The sovereign was at the same time the supreme hefcul of the 
national church. 

The imperial central power on the contrary became progressively weaker. A 
bitter struggle for power arose among the riding circles of the feudal nobility. 
Outwardly these sharp internal controversies were veiled by the princes’ adherence 
to certain religious groupings. 

In addition to these unfavourable internal conditions in Germany outside in¬ 
fluences also operated. In the first place the endeavours of the more advanced 
nations -* France, England and the Netherlands, to contest the Habsburgian 
claim to world domination must be noted. 

The Thirty Years’ War was waged against the background of these social- 
economic and political controversies, accelerating and completing the economic, 
political and cultural decline of Germany. 

The victors in this long and cruel war were France and Sweden. Their aim was to 
weaken the imperial central power of Germany at all cost?. France occupied Ger¬ 
man territories and towns in the West and Sweden occupied the estuaries in the 
North of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation. 
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Hie separate states of Germany acquired their sovereign independence; they were 
now competent to moke alliances even with foreign states against the German Em¬ 
peror. The Netherlands and Switzerland became finally autonomous. The whole 
legislative power was vested in the Imperial Diet. But its decisions had to be 
unanimous and this occurred only once in the course of 150 years. 

The political provisions of the peace treaty of Westphalia were in themselves a 
catastrophe for Germany, but even more destructive were the direct results of 
the war. Commerce aqd industry were ruined. Agriculture had also suffered seri¬ 
ously. About 25% of the arable land in the northern regions of the country had 
not been cultivated for a period of about 40 years. The losses in human life were 
enormous. Nobody knows how many people died from epidemics, starvation 
and as a direct result of war. The population of Germany was reduced by about 
half. 

To sum up we may say that the results of this development paralyzed the po¬ 
litical activity of Germany for the next two hundred years. 

The Electorate of Brandenburg al«o suffered heavy losses during the war. The 
country was laid waste and depopulated. In Berlin, the capital, there were only 
about 6000 inhabitants at the end of the war. Manufactured goods from England, 
France and the Netherlands flooded the country. German merchants became mere 
agents of foreign trading capital. 

The Elector of Brandenburg acquired certain territories by the peace of West¬ 
phalia. Hie Brandenburg-Prussian state was now composed of three groups of 
provinces which differed very much in their economic and social structure. 

In the western regions serfdom was less severe Here the influences of the 
already capitalistic Netherlands had encouraged the development of free citizen¬ 
ship. The so-called middle provinces were situated in the centre. Here the feudal 
lords - the junkers — were the ruling class not only over the peasants on their 
estates, but also in public affairs, especially in the army. In the east there was the 
province of Prussia, which belonged to the Elector of Brandenburg, but was still 
a Polish fief. These provinces were spread over the northern regions, and the prin¬ 
ces of Brandenburg tried to unite their scattered estates. 

The true founder of the Brandenburg-Prussian state was the Elector Frederic 
William (1640-88). But he depended on a certain economic and social development, 
which was the basis of the rise of Brandenburg-Prussia. 

The shifting of the trade routes from Italy and the south of Germany to the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean, in the course of the XVI century, was favourable to 
Brandenburg-Prussia. Since the middle of the XVII century some tliBtricts of the 
south and the centre of Germany had diverted their trade. Up to this time the 
merchants of these regions had traded mostly with Italy and Spain via France. 
Now they tried to gain access to the North Sea in the north of Germany. To reach 
the shores of the North Sea they made use of the German rivers which all flowed 
through the provinces of Brandenburg-Prussia. 

This favourable geographical position gave the feudal junkers living east of the 
river Elbe, as already mentioned, the opportunity of utilizing the growing demand 
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of the west European countries lor grain and industrial raw materials, and oi 
extending their estates based on the compulsory services of the peasants. 

Hie alliance between the sovereign and the nobility, that is, the absolute 
monarchy, was based on their joint exploitation of the peasants. Moat of the 
peasants had thrown off obedience to the feudal landlords during the Thirty Year’s 
War. They opposed the efforts made by the junkers to force the villagers into an 
intensified bondage. However the necessary pressure could not be exercised on the 
rural masses by the declining central authority of the Emperor, but only by the 
powerful military and police apparatus of the local sovereign. The Elector allowed 
the junkers to enslave the peasants and f he feudal landlords permitted him to 
collect taxes from the rural population. The nobility did not pay taxes at all. 
While the position of the peasants became worse and worse the rule of the junkers 
reached its culmination in the course of the XVII and yet more in the XVIII 
century. 

The establishment of military absolutism in Brandenburg-Prussia was necessary 
to maintain the power of the feudal nobility. The weak middle-classes were alldwed 
to develop only as far as it was necessary to establish and maintain the absolute 
monarchy. The weak development of the middle-classeB and the feudal conditions 
obtaining both in the oountry and the towns did not permit of a normal eoonomic 
development in Brandenburg- Prussia. 

In 1644 the regular army was established and its maintenance was very 
expensive. Although the Elector had levied an excise on all goods passing through 
the gates of the towns and had forced the peasants to pay a heavy levy, he needed 
subsidies from foreign countries. This was one reason for the unscrupulous and 
perfidious foreign policy of the Elector Frederic William. Another reason may 
have been that he tried by every means possible to get possession of the province of 
Pomerania on the Baltio coast which was then occupied by Sweden. The aim of 
abolishing Prussia’s vassalage to Poland should also be mentioned 1 . 

But was there no other method of solving the financial problems of the state 
quickly and radically? The West European.nations, including even Denmark and 
Sweden, had started the more or less successful exploitation of the new countries 
which had recently been discovered. The fleets of their trading companies returned 
loaded with rich treasure and valuable goods from America and Asia. In particular 
the companies founded for trade with the East Indies — the British in 1600, the 
Dutch in 1602, the Danish in 1612, the Swedish in 1626, and later (1664) the 
French - occupy an important place in the process of the primary accumulation of 
capital. 

In his youth the future Elector of Brandenburg, Frederic William, had already 
had the opportunity to beoome acquainted with the wealth and the abundance of 
goods imported to the Netherlands from the East Indies, Indonesia, China and 
Japan. While in the Netherlands he wrote to his father in August 1634, that he had 

1 O. Schilfert, Deutschland von 1648—1789. Lehrbuoh der deutsohen Geschiehte (Bri- 

tr&ge), ed. by A. Meusel and R. F. Schmiedt, Berlin, 1959, p. 49. 
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bought knife-handles made of agate and “Indian" riding stocks 2 from a merchant 
who had just arrived from the Bast Indies. In October 1635 he communicated 
that he had purchased a tame monkey and that he would send it to Berlin accom¬ 
panied by an “East Indian" boy who had been brought to Amsterdam and who 
spoke Dutch 3 . But Frederic William was not interested only in the rarities from 
the distant East Indies but equally in the ship-building in the Netherlands. He 
repented, therefore, that besides Amsterdam and the Northern Netherlands he had 
also seen “beautiful towns by the sea... where big ships are built which will 
afterwards sail to the East Indies” 4 . 


East India Company 

Hie example of the successful Dutch East India Company did not only help to 
form Frederic William’s early conceptions but remained a deciding factor in his 
later plans and undertakings aimed at the establishment of a Brandenburgian 
East India Company. Frederic WiUiam, who later (1640) became the Elector of 
Brandenburg-Friissia, gained impressions and experiences in the Netherlands — 
the “head capitalistic nation of the 17th century’' (K. Marx) — which he could never 
have had in the feudal, narrow and backward conditions of Brandenburg. The 
Dutch example could not fade with the passage of the years that followed because 
Frederic William, by marrying Luise Henriette, the eldest daughter of Prince 
Heinrich of Orange, established close relations with the Netherlands. Such im¬ 
pressions were not confined to the Elector but existed among other strata of the 
nobility 5 . 

At the end of the Thirty Years’ War and during the peace negotiations at 
Munster and Osnabnick, the Elector of Brandenburg did his utmost to obtain 
the province of Pomerania on the Baltic in order to get access to the Baltic trade 
via the river Oder. The trade route for bulk articles, timber and grain (the only 
products worth mentioning which were exported from the manors to the more 
advanced West European manufacturing countries), went through the Baltic Sea. 
Yet thiB large-scale trade was not undertaken by the Germans, let alone the Bran- 
denburgians, but by Danish, Swedish and above all, Dutch merchants. When, 
however, even before the conclusion of the peace, Frederic William lost his hope 
of gaining Pomerania, he set out to participate in international trade in a 
different way by utilizing his contacts with the Netherlands. 

2 Letter from Leyden of 20./30. 8. 1634: Cl. W. v. Raumer, Friedrich Wilhelm dts 
Orofien, Kurfiiraten von Brandenburg Jugendjahre, Berlin, 1853 sq., p. 15. 

■' Letter from Amehm of 7./17. 10. 1635: ibid., p. 48. 

4 Letter from Amehm of 2. 8. 1635: ibid., p. 37. 

3 This applies for instance to the electoral counsellor Schlezer who, as the Elector's 

minister, was connected by marriage with the Netherlands: R. Sohuck, Branden¬ 
burg-Preufiene Kolonial-Politik unter dem Orofien Kurfiiraten und semen Nach- 

folgem (1647—1721), vol. I, Leipzig, 1880, p. 52, footnote 8. 
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At the beginning oi 1847 the former Dutch Admiral, Aemoult Gijaels van Lier, 
made a proposal to the Elector to found an East India Company in Brandenburg. 
Gijaels had spent many yean in the'service of the Dutch East India Company 
mostly in the Moluocas and had furthered the interests of the Company by adop¬ 
ting the most brutal methods of exploiting the inhabitants. His reign of terror is 
described by the historian N. G. v. Kampen as follows: “The names of van GyBels, 
van Deutekom, Demmer and other commanders are branded in history; their 
tyranny grievously oppressed the unhappy islanders .. .“ (i . K. Marx also empha¬ 
sized the bloodstained history of Dutch colonisation. He exposed it in the words 
of the Englishman Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles who called it “one of the most 
extraordinary relations of treachery, bribery, massacre, and meanness” 7 . Gijsels 
had left the Dutch East India Company apparently because his merits were not 
sufficiently recognized. When his plan of founding a second East India Company 
in the Netherlands with the assistance of Prince Heinrich of Orange failed, the 
latter introduced Gijsels to the Elector of Brandenburg 0 . 

In the course of the preliminary negotiations, Gijsels submitted an “Extract of 
a relation of the counsellors in India to their principals, the directors of the East 
India Company in the Netherlands, in the year 1637” which claimed to show where 
they were trading in India, what kind of goods were sent to India and came from 
there, or were traded on the spot, how much the Company had gained or lost in. 
this year, the value of their assets or capital, and, in addition, where the English 
and Danes were trading and how far they had extended their control 0 . In this 
very interesting document of 62 pages there is a comprehensive survey of com¬ 
mercial and colonial activities from Persia to China 10 apparently written with the 
assistance of Gijsels who is mentioned there as “Counsellor in India and Governor 
of Amboina”. In order to make it easier for the Elector to understand the terms 

11 ..Die Namen van Gysels, van Deutekom, Demmer und andorer Befehlshaber Bind 
in der Geschichte gebrandmarkt; schwer lastete lhre Tyrannei auf den unghick- 
lichen Insulanern . . .“: N. G. v. Kampen, Oeaehichte der Niederlande. vol. II. 
Hamburg, 1833, p. 104. 

7 K. Marx and F. Engels, On Colonialism. Moscow s. a., p. 259. 

* E. Heyck. Brandenburgisch-deutsche Kolonisationspldne. Aus den Papteren dee 
Markgrqfen Hermann v. Baden-Baden, Zschr. f. d. Gesch. d. Oberrheins 41. Frei¬ 
burg i. Br.. 1887, pp. 134—135; B. Schiick, op. cit., pp. 12 sq. 
n “Extract evner Relation der Rdthe in Indien an ihre Principals die Direetoree der 
Ostindiechen Compagnie in Ntederland de A 1637. Wornuse zu ereehen an was arten 
dieeelbe m India traffieqinren, Was fur plMse sie daselbst besttzen. Was fur Waaren 
nach Indies gehen , Was von dannen /commen, oder auch in Indien selbst verkandelt 
werden, Was die Compagnie an einem inderendern ort dafisclbigt jahr gewonnen oder 
vtrlohrcn. Auch wte hoch si eh ihre effecten oder capital daselbst belauffe; imgleiches an 
was orten die Engell&nder und Dannemdrcker hanthieren, Und wie weit sich ihre 
maeht daselbst erstrecke": Deutsches Zentralarchiv Merseburg (subsequently 
DZAM), Rep. XI, 130. No. 2. 

10 This vast geographical region was called “India' 1 or “The East Indies" m the 
language of XVII century. 
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ned in the manuscript, explanations have been added by Counsellor Schlexer in 
hia own handwriting 11 . 

Thu report on the activities of the Dutch East India Company is informative 
and important from various points of view. It deserves far more attention than 
has been given to it by R. Sehiiok in his publication both from the point of view 
of the study of the Brandenbutgian plans and on account of its importance as an 
historical source of general interest 12 . 

The attractive prospect of the huge profits mentioned in the “Extract" must 
have been the deciding factor for the Elector of Brandenburg. For the year 1637 , 
2.362.930 Dutch guilders are mentioned as the overall profit u . Considering the 
chronic financial difficulties of the state of Brandenburg this large sum was wall 
calculated to stimulate the Elector’s spirit of enterprise. 

But even larger sums are mentioned. For instance it is stated that the directors 
of the Company were considering transmitting home 10.000,000 guilders in 1637 
although this would have reduced the “Indian funds" by 30 tons of gold 11 . Not 
only tons of gold are mentioned but also royal gifts received by the Company K 
The final profits from single transactions also looked attractively high. The 
Dutch merchants hoped, for instance, to make a profit of 950,000 guilders at 
Surat from the sale of three cargoes worth 391,307 guilders 11 '. Jewels from the 
Netherlands brought in a profit of 75% and more 17 . 

What kind of European goods in demand in “India” could be sold at a profit by 
the Company? Our source gives this information also The commodities included 
goldleaf, amber, trumpets, rings, well-made armour for horsemen, paintings of 
famous battles and naval engagements, large globes, telescopes and rare English 
knives with amber handles 1 *. This catalogue of goods makes it clear that the 

11 "Djoitke" (Dschunke). for instance, is explained as. “a kind of Indian ship", ibid., 
fol. 4 

12 R. Schuck. op. eit.. mentions the “Extract” only incidentally m a footnote: pp. 
10—17. footnote 22. 

•- 1 Schuck. op. cit.. p. 17, footnote 22. gives the net profits as only 182,000 guilders. 
Obviously relying on the data given on fol. 28 of the “Extract" he overlooked the 
further detuils given on fol 29 which prove that “including the sums gained by the 
Company but which had not yet been entered in 1637” (original text- “. . . dte 
Postern so die Compagrue zwar gewonnen halt aber Ao. 1637 noch mrJU zu bitch.ge- 
bracht getueszen") the “overall profit of the year 1637 was about 2. 362.930—16—4" 
Dutch guilders (original text: “ Belaufft sich also der game yew in dee Jahres 1637 
ungefehrlich avf 2.362.930—16—4"). This estimate is also confirmed by the tael 
that for the region of the Coromandel Coast alone an annual profit of 377.233 
guilders is mentioned in the source: DZAM. Rep. XI, 130, No. 2, fol. 19. 

11 Ibid., fol. 29. 

13 For instance from the “King of Camatica”: ibid., fol. 16. 
m Ibid., fol. 8. 

17 Ibid., fol. 7; in 1634 a diamond of 8 carat bought for 4000 guilders in Amsterdam 
was sold for 7200 guilders to the King of Siam: ibid. 

** Ibid., fol. 6. 

to Ashraf-Gedenkhand 
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Europeans were supplying primarily luxury articles for the feudal nobility in the 
Asian countries. There were not many goods produced in Europe at that time which 
were in demand in India. On the contrary, there was a great demand for the 
products of the highly skilled Indian artisans, such as cotton cloth and steel 
wares, in addition to natural products such as spices and saltpetre, which sold at 
high prices in Europe. The Europeans had quite often to pay for the goods bought 
in India in gold because they had nothing else to offer in exchange. This well-known 
fact is also confirmed in our document. Two Dutch ships which sailed to the 
Coromandel Coast in 1637 carried cargoes worth 214,466 guilders, of which 96,721 
guilders were in gold 19 . 

As indicated in the title, the “Extract” also furnishes information about the 
fierce competition among the various European colonial powers in Asia. There was 
particularly acute tension between the Dutch Company and the Portuguese who 
had come earlier to the East Indies and were now being ousted by the Dutch. 
Typical for this situation is the remark in our source to the effect that the Dutch 
navy had received orders to prevent large vessels from entering the port of Goa, to 
seise and destroy the fleet sailing from Cambay, and to see that no ship bound for 
Portugal should put to sea 20 . 

The struggle with the British, who had not yet become major competitors, was 
apparently still waged on the level of commercial rivalry in 1637. A method very 
frequently adopted was for a merchant who wanted to buy, to pay more in order 
to corner Indian goods in short supply. The “Extract” gives a few examples of 
thiskind. The English “President” of Surat, Wilhelm Metholt, for instance, brought 
Rs. 100,000, 1140 man of quicksilver and other goods to Ahmedabad. His intention 
was to stay there as long as was necessary to buy up all the available indigo so that the 
Dutch would not be able to purchase any. But the latter were not prepared to let 
the English have the indigo and paid a higher price, offering 34 to 36 rupies per 
man. In the opinion of the Dutch Company this procedure would still result in a 
larger profit than if they paid 60 rupies for a 11 Mann chajon” at Agra 21 . 

A similar fight developed regarding the saltpetre offered for sale at Ahmedabad. 
In this case the English tried to keep out Dutch competition by bidding one-half 
and even five-eighths of a rupie more per man. When this method proved un¬ 
successful the English merchants went direct to the places where the raw salt¬ 
petre was produced and bought it up on the spot. The Dutchmen were now forced 
to come to a compromise with the English in order to secure against cash payment 
at least one-third of the indigo bought up by the English 22 . 

The situation of the Company in Bengal was not very favourable at that time 
due to the fact that the Dutch had been expelled from one of their bases. The 

>® Ibid., fol. 3. 

20 "Der FLotta nach Goa ordre i at gerveaen zu verhinde m, dona Jbetn Capital Jahntug 

htnetnkame, dte Schiffa Cafilla von Cambaya zu intercipi&ren und zu deatruiren, 

ketne carocken oder andere Schiffe nach Portugal auaalaaaen": ibid., fol. 13. 
a 1 Ibid., fol. 14. 
a 2 Ibid. 
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Dutch Governor applied the taotioa of prolonging the retreat until “the Moon” 
would despair of their departure. Moreover some ships were sent to the Bay of 
Bengal in order to keep out the Portuguese on the one hand, and on the other to 
“bring the Moors to their senses” or “to make them at least think about it**. 
Apart from these measures the Directors deputed a merchant to the court of the 
Great Moghul in order to lodge a complaint about the treatment they had received 
in Bengal 23 . 

In connection with the remarks about trade and the exchange of goods we also 
find in the “Extract” file remarks of a more general historical interest 24 . But we 
may assume that the Elector of Brandenburg was interested more in the methods 
of exploitation applied to the peoples in these far-off countries by the Dutch, 
and not least by his new counsellor, van Gijsels. The Dutch took advantage 
of the feuds among the indigenous feudal* lords and endeavoured to keep out 
their European competitors in order that their own trading activities might be 
undisturbed 25 . 

The Company did not shrink from waging a “vehement” war for some six to 
eight months against China 26 , or from felling great plantations of clove trees in order 
to monopolize the most profitable trade in spices for themselves 27 . They even went 
so far as to contemplate the destruction of all “Nagelb&ume” (dove trees) on a 
number of Indonesian islands and to drive out the local population 28 . 

This document, “Extract of a relation . . is an informative source for the 
history of the primary accumulation of capital, proving once again the statement 

» Ibid., fol. 10. 

34 For instance about the coins which were current m different parts of India, fol. 
16, or about an embassy from the Netherlands to the court of Golconda which was 
stopped (the reason is not mentioned) but the armour and “thick elk hides” 
("dicke Elendthaute") arrived: fol. 6. — There is much news about other countries, 
especially Indonesia, because of the widespread commercial activities of the 
Dutch Fast India Company. To quote only one example, a remark on the deve¬ 
lopment of the factory founded in the kingdom of Jacarta m 1610 is given here: 
"Die Stadt Batama nahtn tagltch an eimvohnem von Chmeeen Malay era, Bandaneaen 
und ouch Javanen zu, theilas wegen derfretheit die sie daaelbat mehr all unter unaere 
Indtantache Prtnzen gemeaaen , theilaa wetl thnen Hires glaubena halter kein Diaputat 
gemaeht wirdt, Sondem Sie den i Allm&chtigen befohlen werden fol. 22. 

r ‘ The following remark is typical of this attitude. We quote the passage m full. 
“D»e Dtrectoren m India preaferiren die vermehrung dee Handele fur die ent- 
deckung neuer L&nder . Waren aonet nicht abgeneigt geweaen, ouaa Toyonham etzliche 
Schiffe hinter oder ostuurts Japan auazuachtcken. 

Die entdeekung dea Suydlandea, und der Stroaae Mata iatauoh dea wegen und auaa 
mangel der Schiffe, wie auch wegen der troublen in Amboina hinterbheben. 

Ste verhuten daaelbat mit fleiaa dose die lndiamache Prinzen nicht zu groaa warden, 
hetzen dber uneder die Portugieaaen und Spamer an wan Sie konnen ”: fol. 7. 

241 Ibid., fol. 4. 

27 Ibid., fol. 8. 

28 Ibid. 

»«• 
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of K. Marx that capital was bora “dripping from head to foot, from every pore, 
with blood and dirt” 28 . 

If the “Extract of a relation .. was calculated to increase the Elector's in¬ 
terest in the trade to the East Indies, the “Memorandum on the shipping to the East 
Indies, 1047” — probably submitted together with the “Extract” — showed what 
appeared to be a possible way to bring about the foundation of a Brandenburgian 
East India Company- 10 . 

At the very beginning Gijsels enumerates, of course, the attractive advantages 
of such an undertaking 11 after emphasizing that every ruler has the same right as 
the Patch, Engli sh , Portuguese and Danes to visit the countries of the Orient. He 
therefore gives once more a short list of the goods coming from the various coun¬ 
tries in order to whet the Elector’s appetite- 12 . The most important article men¬ 
tioned which could be exchanged, according to Gijsels to the “greatest advantage”, 
is amber. 

Religion is also brought in to inspire the pious Elector with enthusiasm for the 
plan. The “Extract” includes a report about the inhabitants of an island who al¬ 
legedly wanted to become Christians but who “did not think much of the Portuguese 
priests” and would prefer to have Dutch ministers u . Gijsels logically follows up 
the idea, promising the Elector that he will be able to indicate places where colo¬ 
nies could be founded and the “pure, reformed religion” introduced- 14 . The same 
motive — to serve the glory of God and the propagation of the Christian religion — can 
be found also in a Latin memorandum entitled “Nuda dispositio navigationis 
Indiae occidentals”-*> by an unknown author, which was submitted by Canstein-** 
in 1868 but was written most probably at the beginning of the fifties of the XVII 
century 17 . 

But the deciding factor is the assurance given here that an investment of a 
capital of 1 million Taler would bring a return of 3 million Taler within three 
years' 18 . The port of Piliau in East Prussia is recommended as a suitable central 


30 Capital ; vol. I, Moscow. 1958. p. 760. 

■** DZAM, Rep. XI. 130. No. 3; published by Schuck. op. cit-. vol. II. pp. 1—8; vide 
hIbo Schuck, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 17—18. 

J1 " Bedenckungen Waas fur Vorlheden Sr Churf. Dl. su Brandenburg in den Oat - 
Indian uriirden thun undt haben, auch Welcheryestalt notches anzufangen, und aufs 
beste auss zu fithren”: DZAM. Rep. XI. 130. No. 3. fol. 1. 

« Ibid. 

u DZAM. Rep. XI. 130, No. 2. fol. 17. 

« Ibid., No. 3, fol. 1. 

“ Ibid.. No. 6, fol. 1. 

30 R. v. Canstein was the President of the Berlin Amtskammer. 

37 Vide Sohuck, op. cit., p. 48, footnote 1. 

38 "Diana gantze Werck wird mil tin Capital von eme Million angefangen we;den. undt 
kdnnen inwendtg dreg Jahren stlbige Schiffe mit Gotten Hiilffe, beholten winder- 
kommen, und tdaadan, in plate von Ein, Dreg widcrgeben": DZAM, Rep. XI, 130. 
No. 3, fol. 1. 
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market because here these costly wares could most profitably be sold to Germany, 
Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, to Russia and to Lithuania 3 *. 

In order to attract the proper personnel for the Company it is recommended that 
the Elector should guarantee certain privileges and freedom to exercise the re¬ 
formed religion 40 . Many rich Dutchmen who were not allowed to become members 
of the Dutch Company would participate in Brandenburgian trade to the East 
Indies. In order not to provoke them through fear of competition from Pillau, the 
citizens of the East Prussian towns, Konigaberg and Danzig, should also be in¬ 
vited to join the Company. Pillau, however, should become a “New Amsterdam". 
Gijaels further recommends the conclusion of a treaty with the King of Denmark 
to regulate customs on the Sound without mentioning the real motives 41 . 

The plan for the foundation of a Brandenburgian East India Company was 
drawn up, as already mentioned, with a view to the coming peace negotiations 
w'hich were expected to bring Brandenburg tbe territorial gain of the Pomera¬ 
nian province still occupied by tbe Swedes. By acquiring the port of Stettin, 
Brandenburg would have gained an exit to the open sea and would have been in 
a position to direct the grain trade through her own port 42 . The great importance 
of Stettin, as well as Pomerania, for the State of Brandenburg was further en¬ 
hanced by tbe project of the East India Company, which could only be realized in 
association with a general development of maritime commerce and the construc¬ 
tion of its own fleet. This is the reason for Gijsel’s warnings that the Elector 
Frederic William should be on his guard against the Swedish crown, which was 
itself interested in the East Indies, and that he should do his utmost to secure 
the Pomeranian ports 43 . 

■ n “. . . und dan hierdvreh trerden alle soldie kostbahre Saehen undt Wahren in der 
PiUau viel wolftiler alas in Hollandt , und von dannen in Teutschlandt, Pohlen . 
Bokmen, Ungam , Moascau. Jtuasen . undt Littau konnen verschicket undt mit 
groasem Vortheil verhandelt widen: ibid., fol. 2. 

4,1 This is a new and relatively early proof that the religious toleration of the rulers 
of Brandenburg had in the first instance economic causes. The memorandum 
states: “so wiirde vor allem denselben alda Jrey exereitium der Beformirten Religion 
inussen gegonnet warden, durch welches mitlel dan auch gewtsa vide Kaufleuthe anas 
denn Niederlonden dorthin warden gezogen warden umb in dieae Cotnpagnie zu 
parfieipiren, wodurch dan Sr. Churft. Dl. Landen in groasen aufnehmen kommen 
warden , much so doss dieeer Brandenburgiecher Compagnien actien vor, umbgang 
knum draper Jahren, iiber die halbechcit so gut vein warden all die actien der Nieder- 
Idndischen Compagnie, welche jetzo Ein filr FUnJ verkauft warden ": ibid., fol. 1. 

41 Denmark controlled, as is well known, tbe entrance to the Baltic Sea and was 
therefore able to ruin all hopes of making a profit by demanding higher customs on 
Brandenburgian vessels entering and leaving the Sound. 

43 E. Herxfeld, Klaaaenkdmpfe in der Kur und Mark Brandenburg wtkhrend der 
echwedisch-brandenbvrgisehen Aueeinandereetzungen dee Jahres 1675. (Naoh kur- 
brandenbnrgischen Quellen). Phil. Dias., Berlin, 

43 DZAM. Rep. XI. 130, No. 3. fol. 2. - Another Swedish East India Company was 
founded in ! 731 but itatrade was confined almost exclusively to China. In 1834, that 
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Finally, it ia reoommended to buy 3 or 4 ships in the Netherlands surreptitiously, 
bring the supplies necessary for the first voyage secretly from France, Norway and 
Spitsbergen to Fillau, and from there to set out for the Bast Indies. 

As a result the Elector, through the foundation of the Bast India Company and 
the newly founded colonies in India and Prussia, “will propagate God’s church, 
increase his territory and population, improve his domains, customs and revenue 
and win immortal fame” 44 . 

The documents and plans submitted to the Elector filled him with enthusiasm. 
He made immediate arrangements for their realization. He persisted even when 
the hope of acquiring Pomerania and the estuaries had shortly afterwards to be 
abandoned 45 . A number of events and features in the subsequent negotiations, 
which were subject to frequent change due to general political developments 40 , 
are of interest to us. 

The negotiations between the representative of the Elector and the German 
Hanseatic towns of Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeok regarding their admission to 
and financial share in the projected Company, were generally speaking unsuccess¬ 
ful, but out of them emerged the possibility to buy the Danish oolony in India 
which had been offered by the King of Denmark to the town of Hamburg. 

The Elector was already informed as to the activities of the Danish East India 
Company through reading the “Extract of a relation” of 1037 submitted by 
Gijsels. For instance it was stated that the Danes trading on the Coromandel 
Coast had borrowed 3500 pagodas or 70,000 reals at 2,2 1 /* and 2 1 / 2 per oent inter¬ 
est per month and therefore had to pay back 47,250 Dutch guilders per year 47 . We 

is to say during the Thirty Years’ War, Sweden proposed to her allies in the Prote¬ 
stant Federation which also included Brandenburg, to undertake joint voyages with 
them to South India. The memorial of 1634 prepared for the Elector of Branden¬ 
burg, mentions among other matters that onaooount of her military expedition to 
Germany Sweden had not been able to realize her intention of establishing a great 
extensive trading company. The aim had been “ nieht aUein die bieedahero ubliche 
Commercien, Handlungen undt Nahrunge, ineonderheit Seefahrien , ooneervieren, ver- 
aterken und verbeaaern, aondem o ueh andere Neue Nutzbare Negociationee zu treffen 
. . .”. The memorial urged the participation of Brandenburg in the aims pro¬ 
posed by Sweden, pointing out the advantage given by the many navigable rivers 
passing through Brandenburgian territory and used for the above-mentioned carry¬ 
ing trade in addition to the Brandenburgian export of gram: DZAM, Rep. XI. 
130, No. 1, fol. 6, 7. — The rapidly changing political alignments during the Thirty 
Years’ War and the rise of Sweden as a first-class European power, soon put an 
end to Swedish interest in assistance from Brandenburg and the other German 
states, when the plans of 1634 materialized. 
w “. . . Sr. Churfl. Dl. mit ihren neuen Colonien ao in Indian olaa Preuaaen, Oottea 
Kirehe vermehren, Ihre Landt und Leuthe vergrbaaern, Ihre Domeinen, Zollan und 
Einkommen verbeaaern, undt dormit aieh einen unaterblieken Ruhm mochen warden": 
DZAM, Rep. XI, 130, No. 3, fol. 4. 

43 Schuck, op. cit., p. 19. 46 Vide Sehiiok, op. oit., pp. 19 aq. 

« DZAM, Rep. XI, 130, No. 2, fol. 16. 
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may certainly draw conclusions regarding the not very favourable financial posi¬ 
tion of that Company and the willingness of the Danish crown to sell it. On the 
other hand references to the rioh diamond fields in the kingdom of Golconda, and 
to the relations of the Danes to this Indian state, were calculated to keep alive the 
Elector's interest. Beyond the Coromandel Coast the Danes also traded at Masuli- 
patam and in Bengal 48 . 

Direct negotiations took plaoe between the Elector’s representative, Sohlezer,. 
and the Danish king in the spring of 1651, regarding the Danish fort at Dansburg, 
or Tranquebar, situated on the Coromandel Coast. Yet apparently the actual 
value of this factory was not very great. Schlezer, of course, gave a very favour¬ 
able report about the fort and the possibilities of cultivating pepper, but was 
firmly corrected by Gijsels 4fl . A treaty was nevertheless concluded between 
Brandenburg and Denmark in 1651 which laid down that Tranquebar, with all its 
appurtenances, was to be handed over to Brandenburg against a payment of 
120,000 Taler 50 . The fulfilment of the treaty, however, was frustrated by the 
inability of the Elector to raise the capital necessary for the foundation of the 
East India Company. The octroi regulations drafted by Gijsels provided a suit¬ 
able legal basis for its foundation 51 but all attempts to persuade the towns to 
contribute financially were in vain. The aldermen of Konigsberg in Prussia in parti¬ 
cular declared their financial inability to participate on account of the decline 
of that town's economy 52 . The real reason for this refusal, however, lay in the 
fierce resistance on the part of the anti-absolutist circles of the Prussian nobility, 
together with the patricians of Konigsberg, to the absolutist rule of the Elector 
of Brandenburg. The treaty between Brandenburg and Denmark had to be 
annulled in June 1653. 

The first plan for the foundation of a Brandenburgian East India Company had 
failed just when a new proposal from an unknown author was submitted to the 
Elector. This is the memorandum in Latin mentioned above 53 . It had no practical 


48 “ZHe Dennemarcker handeln auch in Maeilipatnam und Bengale. 

Der Dennemdrckische president in Masilipatnam soli persohnltch in der Demant 
mine gewesen sein, und etzliche stiteke bekommen haben, welches den NiederlAndem 
yerboten gewesen. die selbtgen Jahres nicht mehr 335\ H manghly oder 461 Caratten 
in 326 Stiick fOr 10611—11—4 [Gulden — H. K.] bekommen kbnnen. Da Sie dock woU 
/Or 100000 O. begeret hetten , Welches daher gekommen, dass die Lander Errogonda 
Palm unfem von der mine gelegen verwustet gewessen und der KSnig zu Golconda 
verboten gehabt die Diamanten zu graben, damit dieselbe desto hbher kondtsn ge- 
steygert werden ": ibid., fol. 16—17. 

4,1 Schiick, op. oit., pp. 35-36. 

»Ibid., p. 38. 

51 The octroi regulations as printed by Schiick, op. oit.. vol. II, pp. 23—32. The file 
DZAM, Rep. XI, 130, No. 13, also contains GijBels’ first draft of the octroi regu¬ 
lations. Vide also Schiick, Qp. cit., vol. I. pp. 39—40. 

51 Schiick, op. oit., pp. 42-43. 

8 See p. 132; Schiick, ibid., p. 48, footnote 1. 
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result but it draws our attention to an interesting historical problem. It is empha¬ 
sized in this memorandum that the times were favourable for the proposed enter¬ 
prise because the Netherlands and Portugal were at war (in the colonies), while 
England was hampered by internal civil wars-**. 

What was merely a theoretical consideration in the memorandum became a 
living issue when the representative of the exiled heir to the English throne — 
later Charles II — in return for the Elector using his influence with the secular and 
ecclesiastical members of the German Diet to induce them to grant a considerable 
sum of money for the war against Oliver Cromwell, the leader of the revolution in 
England, gave a written promise for the future that Brandenburg would be 
admitted as a member of the British East India Company according to the number 
of ships brought in or the capital investment in cash, and that a treaty on trade 
and navigation would be concluded-”. Thus the feudal junkers in Brandenburg, 
who, in comparison with the changed social and political conditions in England as 
a result of the bourgeois revolution, were extremely reactionary, tried to obtain a 
share in the exploitation of Asiatic peoples by allying themselves with the outlived 
forces of the past. This was naturally a miscalculation; Charles II never invited the 
Elector of Brandenburg to become a member of the British EaBt India Company 
and in fact would have been powerless to do so 36 . 

In the meantime many-sided negotiations for the foundation of an East India 
Company were undertaken, this time in alliance with Austria and Spain. But 
these efforts proved equally unsuccessful 57 . 

Writing in 1662 the aged Gijsels resignedly remarked that Germany was ex¬ 
cluded while all the other nations were storming and conquering the oriental 
world. This was a fact that would be regretted later 58 . 

M “Tempos non incommodum. primum pp bellum Statuum Hollandorum cum Lusi- 
tano, si tile Navigations non vult concedere. non ptetm ultum impedire : item pp bellum 
intertinum Anglorum nec illi multum obutabnnt etc.": DZAM, Rep. XI, ISO-, No. 6, 
fol. 2. 

v * Schuck, op. cit.. pp. 49—50. 

Ibid., pp. 74-75. 

* 7 Ibid., pp. 55—75. — The benefits anticipated on that occasion, as indicated in tin 
report of the Margrave Hermann of Baden-Baden of 19. 8. 1661 under the 
heading “ Emolumenta communia und particularia", allow us to draw detailed 
conclusions regarding the depressed oconomic situation in Germany after the 
Thirty Years’ War and the rAle of colonial trade and colonial expansion in the 
economic development of the European countries. According to the backward 
social conditions which became evident especially in the weakness of the middle 
classes and in the particular disunion in Germany, the intention was not that the 
merchants should become share-holders m the enterprises but the princes: ibid., 
pp. 67, 71-72. 

* H “in sumtna, dte orientalische Welt wtrd durch oils Naiionen besturmt und inoorpo- 
rtert, okne dutch's Reich, dutch cure Lauter/antereien Insect ihr as libel fi ep a n, lesiobe 
Irresolutie ihr nachmals nodi beklaget teerdetl": E. Heyck, op. cit., p. 192. — But 
the idea of an East India Company came up again and again in Brandenburg. It 
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In a publication of the year 1784 it is rightly observed that the trading com¬ 
panies founded or aimed at by the Elector Frederic William of Brandenburg could 
not materialise “because they did not originate out of their own inner st: .'ngth but 
from the mere inclination of their founder”*** 1 . Hie small economically and socially 
backward feudal state of Brandenburg was not in a position to compete with the 
rising national states of Western Europe, even when the ruler, under the influence 
of individuals from the capitalist Netherlands, tried to utilise their proposals in 
the interests of the feudal class of the junkers. 


Oriental studies 

The abortive efforts to establish an East India Company, however, exercised a 
positive influence on the rise of the first Scientific studies in the languages and cul¬ 
tures of Asiatic peoples in Berlin and Brandenburg. The Elector’s interest in the 
distant and fabulously rich countries of Asia, Africa and even South America; the 
coming together in Berlin of men, who were interested in the matter partly on 
account of their personal acquaintance with these regions but in any case out of 
their belief in the economic advantage of trade relations with those countries; and 
finally the reports of the successful operations of the West European Companies 
and accounts coming from the missionaries who accompanied the merchants, 
created the conditions in Berlin for the emergence of a small circle interested in 
those countries in an academic sense <*>. 

reappeared for instance in connection with the foundation of the Africa Company 
in 1682: Schuck, op. cit., p. 169. Finally the well-known French traveller, Jean 
Baptiste Tavernier was actually invited to come to Berlin m 1684. The Elector 
gave him the title of Kammerjunker (10. 7. 1684) and Counsellor of the Ad¬ 
miralty. Although he was already seventy the intention was to send him as an 
ambassador of the Elector of Brandenburg to the court of Aurangzeb in order to 
establish trade relations and, if possible, to found a Brandenburgian colony in 
India. But this plan, which envisaged the participation of English merchants and 
interlopers (i. e. individual non-oompany traders), also came to nothing: Schiiek, 
op. cit., vol. I, pp.,184—190, vol. II, pp. 225—227. 

M Von der Netgung dee Churfuraten Friedrich Wilhelm fur die taueldndiache Litteratur 
in Verbindung mtt dem aveld ndiacht n Handel, Haufens Hietorischea PortafeuiUe, 
Wien, Breslau. Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 1784, 7. Stuck, pp. 1—24. 

<M This development, typical in Europe for the XVII century, is described at the 
end of the XVIII century in the report in the following terms, which certainly do 
not in any way restrict the scope of the new “Orientology” to a narrow concep¬ 
tion of philology: “Dteeer heilige Monchaeifer, ivelcher dutch den erwachten Harid- 
lungegeiet dieeea Jahrhunderta nook dem Mafie dee aue dem Verkehr mit den heid- 
nieehen Nationen tu hoffenden Vorteile, unteretutzt ward, hade fdr Europa die 
wichUge Folge, dafi man darinne naeh und noth mit dsr Sprache und vufleioh tail 
der Geographic. Qeechichte . Sitten und Qebr&uchen der neventdeckten LAndrr he - 
Asm lifer ward”: ibid., pp. 6—6. 
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lint we should note Andreas Mailer, the Provost at 0611 n 01 , who studied orien¬ 
tal languages 03 . He was the son of a well-to-do fanner near Stettin in Pomerania, 
born in 1630 (?). He studied at the Universities of Rostock, Greiiswald and 
Wittenberg. Shortly after 1653, being then a Provost at Treptow, the young clergy¬ 
man left for England. Here he worked with Edmund Castell, Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge, and Bryan Walton, Bishop of Chester ■> aiding them in their joint 
enterprise of a universal dictionary. Muller lived in Castell’s house and both scho¬ 
lars concentrated on the comparative study of near eastern languages which in¬ 
cluded Hebrew, Chaldean, Syrian, Samaritan, Arabic, Ethiopic and Persian. But 
for their ‘better understanding* Armenian, Turkish, Indian and even Japanese 
proverbs were added. 

The long stay in England during the period of revolution and restoration as 
well as the intimate contact with leading scholars of England and Western Eu¬ 
rope not only increased Muller’s qualifications as an orientologist but also un¬ 
doubtedly broadened his general outlook. A. Muller’s intellectual attitude and 
sincere devotion to his work is reflected in the following incident. Charles II entered 
the city of London on 20th May, 1660, and wps enthusiastically welcomed by the 
populace. The majestic, festive procession passed Castell’s house and Muller only 
had to go to the window in order to witness this rare spectacle and to look at the 
new ruler of England. Yet Muller was so engrossed in his studies that he did not 
even go to the window but continued poring over his books. 63 

Andreas Muller returned to Germany after Castell’s house had been destroyed 
by the fire of Lpndon in 1666. In 1667 he became Provost at Colin. He could now 
devote considerable time to his oriental studies utilizing the rich collection of books 
and manuscripts on oriental subjects in the possession of the Elector. Frederic 
William not only bought the oriental library of Admiral Aemoult Gijsels van 
Lier w but he also ordered the purchase of Persian manuscripts, and arranged, 
with Muller’s assistance, for the acquisition of the oriental manuscripts, which 
included some Ethiopian and Coptic texts, left by the teacher of oriental language! 
at Konigsbeig, Theodor Petrous. The German physician A. Cleyer, who was in the 

01 Colin was the sister town of Berlin and was united with the latter only in 1706. 

03 There are a number of accounts of the life and work of Andreas Muller. The first 
biography was written by S. G. Starke as an appendix to Starke’s edition of 
Miiller's Alphabeta ac Notae diversarum lingarum (1703). This account has formed 
the basis for all subsequent studies of Miiller’s life and works. Of these should be 
noted: Aug. Muller, Ertiffnungsrede , Zeitschrift der Dentschen MorgenUuidisehen 
Gesellsohaft (ZDMG), Leipzig, 1881, pp. Ill—XVI; C. Stickler, Zwei altberlinische 
Chinakundige und Orientalisten zur Zeit dee Orofien Kurfiirsten, Der Bdr , Ulustrierte 
WCchensohrift fur vaterlandische Gesohichte ..Jg. XXII, Berlin, 1806, pp. 
160—164, 163—165, 173—175; Donald F. Laoh, The Chinese studies of Andreas 
MiiUer, Journal of the American Oriental Society, ed. by W. N. Brown, vol. 60. 
New Haven, 1940, pp. 564—575. 

03 C. Stichler, loc. oit., p. 164. 

M Donald F. Laoh, loo. oit., p. 565. 
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se r v i ce s of the Dutch East India Company, was ordered by the Elector to buy 
"Bast Indian** and especially Chinese books. These books and manuscripts were 
collected in the Electoral library in Berlin founded in 1600, where scholars were 
allowed to use them®. 

It is said that Provost Mflller collected the “alphabets” of 66 languages and made 
a hundred different translations of the Lord’s Prayer 60 . He also edited the Travels 
of Ifaroo Polo from a Latin manuscript in the Electoral Library 67 with his own 
notes, and published translations of other works on the East. But he was mainly 
interested in Chinese. He boasted that he had invented a Key which would make 
it easy to learn this language so “that even women, by studying Chinese charac¬ 
ters for a year or even a shorter period of time, will be able to read Chinese and 
Japanese books...”®. 

This Key to Chinese would have been of the greatest importance to merchants 
and missionaries. Muller realized this and tried to sell the Key at a high prize. 
Perhaps he thought of the experiences of Castell in the debtor’s prison at London 
when he demanded two thousand thalers before he would agree to publication. 
The Elector who himself, together with his wife, often heard MUller lecture on his 
researches, donated one thousand thalers to him in 1678. Yet Muller refused to 
reveal his secret 88 . 

The news about his invention spread very far. Even 6. W. Leibniz, the famous 
philosopher and scholar, became very much interested in the Key to Chinese. 
Leibniz was au courant with Muller's studies, for Johann SigismundElaholz, physi¬ 
cian to the Elector, had sent most of Muller's works to him 70 . But when Leibniz en¬ 
quired in a series of fourteen questions about the Key and its possibilities Muller’s 
answers were evidently unsatisfactory to Leibniz 71 . 

Andreas Muller published many works on Chinese language, history and cul¬ 
ture 72 . He even had wooden type made for Chinese characters in order to be able 
to publish Chinese texts in the original language together with translations. He 
•also produced a “geographical nomenclature” and maps for the whole of China. 

But it was these very Chinese studies that brought dbout his ultimate down¬ 
fall. Already in 1668, soon after his return from London, Andreas Muller was in 
the oentre of the synoretistic controversy. His sympathy with the followers of 

45 Von der Neigung . . ., loc. cit., pp. 6—7. 
m Ibid., p. 8. 

1,7 Published under the title: Marci Pauli Veneti, Historici fidelisimi juxta ac prae- 
stanlisimi, de Jtegionibua Orientalibus . . . 

46 Andreas Mulleri, De Monumento Sinico Commentarius Novensilis in Apuscula 
nonuUoOrientalia, Francofurti ad Oderam, 1695, p. 12. 

41 Donald F. Laoh, loo. oit., p. 567. 

70 Preufiisohe Akademie der Wissensohaften (eds), G. W. Leibniz. Sfemtliche 
Schriften und Briefe, 1. Reihe, 2. Bd., Dannstadt, 1927, pp. 419—420. 

71 Ibid., pp. 491-492, 499, 508. 

73 A complete bibliography of Muller’s published and manuscript works still existing 
in 1881 may be found in Aug. Muller, loo. eit., pp. XIII—XVI. 
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Georg Calixtus at Helmrtedt who placed works above faith and who were 
In opposition both to pore Lutheifenism and to pun Calvinism, focused the 
hatred of the orthodox on his person* 3 . In 1678 Muller was attacked fay an ortho- 
dox scholar at Frankfurt-on - the - Oder, Elias Grebnitz, who called the Chinese 
language a product of the devil. According to him no sooner were the name of God 
to be used in this picture-writing than a sin would be committed against the 
second commandment. He accused Muller “who was about to release the full 
horror of this sinful language in the Key to Chinese" 

When the Great Elector came to know of these accusations he did not protect 
Muller who had hitherto enjoyed Electoral favour for many years. As a staunch 
defender of the Reformed Church he showed no tolerance towards the unorthodox. 
In 1685 Andreas Muller was dismissed and accused of heresy. For his further pub¬ 
lications against rigid Reformed orthodoxy, Muller waa even thrown into jail 7 *. 
The general spiritual and religious situation prevalent then at Berlin is indicated 
by the remark of the chronicler who says that by promoting piety by laws and by 
enforcing them many impure designs are brought to the surface 71 *. 

After his release from prison, Andreas fuller returned to the still Swedish 
Stettin where he spent his last days. His sad experiences at Berlin led to severe 
attacks of mental depression during which he throw many of his manuscripts into 
the fire. 77 Andreas Muller died in 1694 after having donated a large number of his 
books and manuscripts to the library of the Gymnasium at Stettin w . 

When Leibniz received the news of Muller’s death he wrote to Father Verjus: 
“Here in Germany we have lost an excellent man, named Muller, who was good 
in oriental languages, and even in Chinese . . .” 70 . 

Andreas Muller passed on his interest in oriental languages to the personal 
physician of the Elector, Christian Mentzel. By order from his sovereign, Mentzel 
was taught the Chinese language by the French Jesuit missionary, Couplet, whom 
the Elector had invited to Berlin. Mentzel also came into contact with foreign 
linguists and even became interested in South American languages. Although he 
had to accompany the Elector on his many campaigns and journeys, he produced 
a “hig dictionary" and a grammar of the Chinese language. Moreover, he collected 
all possible information and materials relating to China, Japan and the other 

71 A. B. Konig. Verauch finer hiatoriachen Schtlderung der HauptverdnderungeM 
der Religion, Stolen , Oevohnheiteii , Kunate . Wiaaenarhoften etc. Reaidenxstodt 
Berlin .... vol. II, Berlin, 1793. p. 137. 

74 Donald F. Loch, loc oit., p. 573. 

u A. \B. Konig, loc. cit.. vol. III. Berlin. 1795. p. 25; Donald F. Loch. ibid. 

7 * A. B> Konig. loc. cit.. p. 27. 
n C. Stickler, loc. cit-.. p. 173. 

M David Fridericus Ebert, Hiatoriam bibliothecae templi Collegia/i B. Marine Dieaii 
..., Stettini, 1783. — Vide the Appendix containing the note on Andreas Milder 
and the catalogue of his collections presented to the library of the Gymnasium at 
Stettin by D. F. Ebert, ibid., pp. VIII—XI. 

•* Quoted after Donald F. Laoh, loc. cit., p. 575. 
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countries of Asia. One result of bis studies was the publication of a short chrono¬ 
logy of all tiie Chinese emperors, based on a Chinese manuscript**. 

The trade with the “East Indies” in addition to foreign commodities also 
brought news of the highly developed medical science of oriental physicians. 
Oriental medicine was praised by the physician A. Cleyer, who in particular 
recommended Chinese drugs prepared from indigenous herbs 81 . 

Tea was known in the European countries participating in the colonial trade by 
the second half of the XVII centnry. Tea as a drink was introduced to Branden¬ 
burg through a successful treatment of the Elector by Bontekoe, a physician from 
Hamburg, who, by alleviating the Elector’s gout, acquainted the upper strata of 
society with this foreign beverage. Christian Mentzel requested A. Cleyer to send 
him some samples with drawings and descriptions of the tea plant. His writings 
informed the educated public of Germany about this rare and valuable plant for 
tiie first time 82 . Similarly he wrote about the “grey amber” from East India and 
the cultivation of the clovo tree which had been kept secret by the Dutch 83 . 
Christian Mentzel in collaboration with A. Cleyer, collected further voluminous 
materials from the Orient which he*intended to publish. But in spite of certain 
partial successes, he, no less than A. Muller, met with failure on account of the 
generally backward conditions in Brandenburg. The “Japanese Flora”, based on 
a collection made with the help of Cleyer of 1,360 paintings of Japanese plants, 
birds and animals by Japanese artists with their Japanese names, could not be 
published. He was only able to publish his preface in 1695 M . 

If we consider the Elector of Brandenburg’s efforts to establish trade to the East 
Indies and the activities of a few pioneers in oriental studies in the Branden- 
burgian state of the XVII century, we come to the conclusion that the failure in 
both these fields arose from the same cause. The general conditions in the Holy 
Gennan Empire, which was thrown back economically and politically by the 
Thirty Years’ War, and above all the extreme social-economic backwardness of 
Brandenburg itself, prevented a normal development of the primary accumula¬ 
tion of capital and at the same time impeded the advance of science. 

80 Christian Mentzel, Kurtze Chinesimhe Chronologie oder Zeit-Register, oiler Chi- 
nesischen Kayser bis 1696 . . Berlin, 1696. — Another publication by the same 
author: Sylloge minutiarum lextei simco-charactenstici, Nuremberg, 1685. 

1,1 A. Cleyer, Herbarium parvum Sinicis voeabulis constans, Francfurt, 1681; Specimen 
Medicinae Stnicae , Francfurt, 1682. 

® Von dor Neigung . . ., loc. cit., p. 13. 

®Ibid„ pp. 14—15. 

M Ibid., pp. 16, 17. — It is to be regretted that the Cleyeri Miscellanea which 
included, among other material, some papers sent by A. Cleyer to Christian 
Mentzel, are missing in the German State Library, Berlin, due to the devastations 
and disturbances of World War II. 
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Appendix 

Note on Andreas Mfiller and the Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Books presented 
by him to the Library of the Gymnasium at Stettin 85 

Nam Andreas Mfillerus, Augustassimi Caesaris Leopoldi et Seren. Elect. Brand, 
oonsiliarius, qui a Patria Greiffenhaga, Pomeraniae trans-viadrinae oppido, 
Greiffenhagius coguominari maluit, ut co melius ab illo Andrea Mullero, qui 
Wildenbrugi erat natus, distingui posset, oum duobus prioribus donatbribus fere 
uno eodemque tempore secunda renovandae bibliothecae iecit fundaments. 
Lioeat quoque mihi curriculum hujus Polyhistoris bene meriti et inusitata lingua- 
rum Orientis notitia viri excellentis brevibus delineate (c) Luoem adspexit Ao. 
1080, et 1646 abiit ad aoademiam Rostochiensem, qua et almis Gryphiswalden- 
sibus et Wittebergensibus perlustratis Ao. 1663 d. 30 Ap. ad regimen scholae 
Begiomontanae in Nova-Marchia est adhibitus, paulo post Ao. 1664 d. 16. Sept, 
laurea oraatus est a Rostochiensium Philosephorum ordine. Deinde Praepositus 
epclesiae fuit Treptouiensis, indeque ex amore Philologiae in Angliam descet it, et 
Londini decern annos in Admundi Castelli aedibus vixit, et non solum hoepiti suo 
ad Lexicon-polyglottum, sed etiam Briamo Waltonio ad opus biblicum edendum 
suppetias tulit. Redux factus in Germanism Bemauiensi ecclesiae in Marchia- 
media praefuit, inde Berolinum evocatus munera et dignitates Praepositi eccle- 
siarum, Ephori Gymnaaii, -et Consiliarii ecclesiastici Senatus obtinuit. Quibus 
tamen omnibus A. 1686 sponte se abdicavit, Sedinumque Be contulit, ut litteratu- 
rae Orientali summo studio vacare posset. Cum vero non parem haberet in lata 
multarum linguarum atque ipsius difficillimae Sinioae notitia, re vera animum 
enixe applioans suum ad investigandas rationes et compendia linguae Sinicae, 
min im non eBt, dostissunos in orbe viros, Kiroherum, Adamandum, Theuenotium. 
Welsohium, Cupletium eius amicitiam expetivisse, ipsum vero et Ludolfum ac 
Tenzelium mutuose amasse, magnique se aestimasse. Scripsit multos libros, quo¬ 
rum plumni exstant quidem, ast dolendum, cum paulo anto mortem multamanu- 
soripta, epistolasque in ignem coniccisse. Ego quidem nescio, an vis morbi usnm 
rationis supersverit, aut an hoc modo proposito consilioque de abolendis scriptis et 
reprimendis inventis suis fuerit satisfacturus. 

En! vitiis nemo sine nascitur optimus ille est, 

Qui minimis urgetur: ait Horatius ille. 

Sed plurima illorum et imprimis ilia Clavis Sinica, quam latine et belgice, si 
congruum aliquod praemium sive Principes sive Bespublicae sive Societates 

85 Andreas Muller presented 1110 books and manuscripts to the Gymnasium in 
1694. For some time Miiller’s collection was kept separately in the library but 
later many of his books became mixed with the rest of the stock. This is the 
reason why D. F. Ebert could only list 103 books, 38 manu scripts and 9 maps and 
drawings in 1783: M. Wehrmann, Qeschichte der Bibliothek deg Morienattfl- 
gymntuiuma in Stettin, in: Baltische Studien, vol. 44, Stettin, 1894, p. 208. 
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statnere dignarentur, concinnandam promiserat, flammis, qitod bene atquefelieiter 
evenerat, sunt erepta atdcntiaaimis, eta adhuc inveniuntur in nostra bibliotheca, 
uti Catalogus Manusoriptorum et librorum rariorum a Mfillero nostro donatorum 
dluribus nos docebit. 


Catalogue 

Sinieorum ct alionim Orientalium rariorum librorum et Manuscriptorum 
qui ab Andr. MiUlero bibliothecae Marianae sunt donafei et h. t. adsunt. 

Libri Siniei Improssi. 

1. Volumen in kl. Royal Beacbriebener Abdrfioke der Sinesisohen Landcharten, 
woven die Kuplerplatte selbst noch auf der Bibliothek ist. 

2. Confucius GolianuB kl. Fol. cum Commentario. 

3. — — Wroesenianua cum figuris kl. Fol. 

4. Mencius Icnensis kl. Fol. 

5 — — Witsenianus Secundus kl. Fol. 

6. — — — — — IJI. Fol. King-puen-Pe-ven 

7. Peven-Pars alia Tetrabiblii. 

8. Su-xu-he. Tetrabiblii — 

9. Fragmenta Witsemana I. IT. III. IV. V. VI. 

10. Annalium Sinieorum kl. Fol. IX. X. 

11. - - - - - - XIII-IV. 

12. - - - - - - XV. XVI. XVII. 

13. Theophrastus Stnicua, seu index herbariorum 
Sinieorum curiosissimus kl. Fol. 

14. HiBtoria Geographies ad aetatem Tai-Mmgarum 
Tom XX. XXI, XXII. kl. Fol. 

15. San-kue, Introductio Ponsophica cum figuris multis NB. welches 100 Gulden 
gekostet hat. 

10. Matncula Imperii Fol. cum fig. 

17. Pi-pa-ki h. c. Clavicymboli Memona. 

18. Kalendarium Sinicumad An. Kia-u. 

19. Lohoa — — 12 mo. 

20. Tabula Sortilega Fol. 

21. Imagines — cum Inscnptionibus. 

22. Libellus Visitatorius Fol. — 

23. — — — — — Fol. sed mutilua. 

24. Fragmenta Varia — de re vestiana — et 1. chun-cieu — 

25. Fragmenta Reiskomana — 

26. — — - Witsemana. 

27. — — — Seidell ana. Imp. sin — 

28. Monumentum Sinicum restauratum a Miillero, NB, wozu der seel. Muller die 
Kupferplatten hat auf aeme Kosten stechen lassen, und wovon noch 6 Stuck auf 
der Bibliothek vorhanden Bind. — 

29. Oratio Domrna Sinice cum notis Berolmi 4to. 

30. Monumentum Smici-historia el textus 4to. 

31. Andr. Midleri de sinarum rebus Commentatio Alphabetica. 
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32. Oimtib dominies 8imee 4to. 

33. Teztue herbsrii Sinioi de Gin-Smg. I BIstt. 

34. Praestant.issimae eeque sc pretioeissimae Kadicie. quam Sinae Gin-San. Japoncx 
Nisi vocsnt. plensris descriptio; cnjiiH tabula arnac adhub ad cat in bibliotheca 
nostra. 

Manuscripts Sinica. 

1. Volumen 7. Mapparum Geographicarum in Mittel Royal, quas Aiulr. MUlknin 
ipee concinnaverat cum mult is figuns. 

3. — — II. Mappar. Geographic, in quo opusculo Imperii Sinar. vanac loooniiu 

nomendaturae continentur cum multis figuris rt adnotationibiiH Andr. Miklleri. 

3. Volum III. Apographerum LXX1X. Mullen, in quo Varia Moiuimcnta varii* 
linguis et soriptnris concinnata sunt imprimis Sinica. kl. Koval xu-tu. 

4. Manuscriptum rarissimum Mullen Sinicum in quo Charccteres Sin. latino et 
belgice explicantur, quod mojudico ext Clavis Sinica pracstantisxiiua. riijus folia 
studio collects coinpingi curavit bibliothecarius 1780. 

3. Elenchus posteriori!m Rcgum Sinons. historia. 

fl. Formula loquendi pro ementibux et irndrntjbiw. XB. Xo. .*6 siiul in eineni roth 
gewasserten Mohrbande. 

7. Preces Christianae 

8. aliae — — — in ein«-in roth gewasserten Mohrhendc. 

9. De Strategematibus. 

10. Liber medious herbarii Smiei de Gin-Seng. 

11. —13. Libolli Visitatoru. I, II. 111. 

14.—17. Epistolae Sinicae, I, II. HI. IV. 

18. Varia Alphabeta Romans Sinire trmlita. 

Manuscripta rariora Orientalia. 

1. Alcorani Capita VI. priora 4to aut Pergaraent. 

2. Fragmentum Alcorani Fol. Ledcrband mit not is manuscript is loll. Grary. 
Angli. 

3. Libellus de lotionibus Muhammedis. 

4. Fragmenta quaedam Arab ice. 

5. Omaris Nesephaei institutio Arabice cum versione interlineari Malaica 4to aut 
Pergament. 

€. Frisch Ogli Nomenclator poeticus in quo Voces Alcorani Arabico Tureice 
explicantur auf Pergament im Pergamentbande. 

7. — Aliud Exempl. 1 Blatt. 

8. Historicon Brachmannicum. 

9. Lexicon Arabico Turcicum gr. 8vo im Englisehen Bande mit goldenen Sohnitte. 

10. Liturgia magna Manuscr. Armenicum in Cord nan mit goldenen Schnitte — 
welches Muller Ao. 1642. von dem Armenischen Presbyter Jacob de Gregoriis 
gekauft hat. 

11. Alphaoetum Iapanicum Sinice explicatum Fol. Perg. Band in Miacko gekauft. 

12. Fragmenta IV. Iapamca. 

13. Apographum Mappae Veneti — 

14. Volumen in quo 99 Fragmenta scriptiuncularum Oriental, continentur FoL in 
grBn Pergament. 
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15. Folia quaedam Malabarioa. 

16. Abdallee Beidavaei hiatoria. 4to. 

17. Lexicon Fersioo Turoioum 4to Perg. Band mit gddama Sohnitt in memfarania 
nitidisaimum Manuaer. 

18. De bello contra Christianos gerendo in Pergamenia Pergamentb. 4to mit gol- 
demon Sohnitt. 

18. Libri Apocryphi V. T. Turoioe in einem Franzbande mit goldenen Schnitte. 
Man* in membr. nitidiaa. 

80. Epiatolae Turoioae variae 4to in membr. nitid. 

Libri impreaai Orient, aliique ranorea. 

1. Fidei Orthodoxae brevis eonfeaaio Arabiee et latino Romae 4to 556. 

2. Elementa Arabico* Syriaoe una cum quibuadam precibua 4to 587. 

3. Petraei Faalterium Davidia, lingua Coptioa cum veraione Arabioa Lugd. B. 4to 

668 . 

4. Nisaelii liber Ruth Aethiopice. 4to 

6. — — homilia Aethiopica Lugd. B. 660. 

6. Petraei Propbetia Ionae, Ioel, Iophonia, Malachia, Aethiopioe et latine Lugd. B. 
661. 

7. — Clavia Arabicae Peraicae et Turoioae Lugd. B. 

8. — elementa Arabico Siriaoa. — — — 

8. Hiatoria Tamerlania Arabiee Lugd. Bat. 636. 

10. Geographia Nubiensis Arabiee. 

11. Alferganua i. e. elementa aatronomica opera Gobi 4to. 

12. Hiatoria Saracenica 8vo. 

13. Euolidia elementa geometrica in lingua Arabica Romae Fol. 584. 

14. Paalterium Armenicum 8vo Franzb. mit goldnen Sohnitt. 

15. Tabulae Armenicae — 

16. Geographia Armenioa. 12mo 

17. Petri Paulo doctrine Christiana Armeno versa gr. 4 to Lut. Par. 

18. Vocabularium Peraicum Arabico Turcicum kl. 8vo. 

19. En Iaoob 

20. Liber Nizachon Lipmani. 

21. CatechiBmua Lutheri kl. 8vo Ruaaice. 

22. Lexicon Rabb. D. Cohen de Lara Fol. 

23. Ner. Mitzva 4to. 

24. Nov. Testam. Hibemicum — 

25. Martini Martimi Simcae historiae Decas prime et eecunda Monaohii 658. 

26. Sadi Rosarium — 

27. Wheloci IV. Evang. Persice Fol Londmi. 

28. Iobi Ludolsi comment ad histor. Anthiopicam Fol. 601. 

28. Preoes Christianae Ruasioe. 

30. Novum Testamentum Siriacum. 

31. Seven Alexandrini de ritibus baptismi Siriace 4to Antwerpiae. 

32. -34. Andr. Miilleri de Sinensium rebus Opuscule Orientalia in 3 Quartb. mit 

Weisspapier durchschossen, und mit vielen Marginalien und Bemerkungen des 
Verfassers, welche Bibliothekario bey Ausmittelung obiger Handsohriften zu 
statten gekommen sind. 

tl Anhn(>OedenUwnd 
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86. Evangelia IV. et acta apostolorum Malaice Oxfort 677. 

86. Abdallae Beidavaei historia Sinensis lenae 889. 

37. Athan. Kircheri prodromus Coptus Romae 636 gr. 4to. 

38. - - - lingua Aegyptiaca restituta Romae 644. gr. 4to. 

39. Franc. Rivola Dictionanum Armeno latinum Lut. Par. 683. 

40. Andr. Miilleri Varia Opuscula Orientalia m Fol. Pergamentb. cum marginalibus. 

41. — - - Specimen Lexici Sinici et Mandarinioi Fol. 

42. — — — Basilicon Sinense 4to. 

43. - - - Imperii Sinensis nomendator. 

44. — — — Unterricht von der Sineser Schr. und Druck. Berlin 4to. 680 und 

8vo. 

46. Abulfedae Chorasimiae. Lond. 660. 

46. Alhan. Kircheri turns Babel Amstel. gr. Fol. 679. 

47. — — — China monumentis illustrate Amstel 667 Fol. 

48. a Meninsky these urus lingu. Orientalium Turcicae, Arabicae Persicae nimirum 
Lexicon Turcico.Arabico Persicuin Viennae 680. Fol. 

61. — — - Grammatics Turcica Viennae 680. 

62. Buxtorfi Concordantiae Bibliorum Basel gr. Fol. 632. 

63. Kirstenn Crammat. Arabics Brcsl. Fol. 

64. Velschii Comment, m Ruznamenaurus Aug. Vind. 676. 

66. Munsteri Calend. hebraicum Basel 527. 

66. Marci Pauli Veneti de regionibus Onentalibus Col. Brand. 671. 4to. 

67. Haithoni Armem historia Orientalia 671. 

68. Andr. Mulleri de Chataja Ber. 671. — 

69. Mar. Paulus Venetus Reisen 1’Amsterdam 664 

60. Pocockii historia Dynastiarum aut. Abel Pharano Arabice et latino Oxon. 663. 

81. Joh. Vtears decapla m Psalmor Lond. 655 

62. Thomae Mareschalli Versio IV. Evang. les Chr. Dortr. 685 4to. 

63. lesu Christi Evangelia ab Ulfila Stockholm 671. 

84. Hutteri biblia Hebraica Hamb. 587 

86. Biblia Lithuanica 8vo. 

66. lac. Goar Rituale Graecorum Fol. 647 

67. Biblia Britannica Vet. Lundtm 677. 

68. Biblia Virginians Cambridge. 4to 663. 

69. Roberti Flud utnusque Cosmi historia Fol. Oppenhemii 617. 

An Charten und Zeichnungen. 

1. Grofle gezeichnete Chart evon China auf 6 Royal Bogen in einer hfilzemen 
Bttchse. 

2. 'Chart e von Indien. 

3. Braminische Geschichte. — 

4. -6. Adams und Ewas Grab und Bilder, und 
7.-8. Chinesische Bilder. 



The Institution and Working of Caste in the Latter Part of the 
Eighteenth Century from European Sources 


V. P. S. Raqhuvanshi 


I. Indian social organization 

The most striking feature of Indian society was its stratification into social 
classes marked off from others on the basis of social status determined by birth. 
The Hindu social organization was dominated by the institution of caste, which 
as Max Weber observes signifies the enhancement and transformation of social 
distance into a religion, or more Btrictly a magical principle 1 . The institution was 
universal in its application and created absolute and permanent stratifications of 
the community. The social classes were not dynamic, and the social status of the 
individual was not variable while inter-class social intercourse through marriage 
was inconceivable. 

In Indian society the Hindu was necessarily known by his caste - ‘‘a man 
without caste was an insulting epithet which in no case could be forgiven or for¬ 
gotten” 2 3 . Pride of caste formed an elementary ingredient of Hindu nature and 
Dubois says that the Hindus were much more attached to their caste “than the 
gentry of Europeans are to their rank”- 1 . What is significant is the fact that the 
attachment to caste of Hindus both high and low was formidable and Christian 
missionaries counted it among the chief obstacles to their conversion. Wilson 
makes the following interesting observation on the attachment of the Hindus to 
caste: 

“The multiplication of castes in India, is not the enactment of any code, though it 
may be remotely the effect; it is the work of the people, among the most degraded of 
whom, prevails, not the shame, but the 'pride’ of caste. The lowest native is no 
outcast e, he has an acknowledged place in society; he is the member of a class; and 
he is invariably more retentive of the distinction than those above him. In de¬ 
picting the horrors of the system, European writers lose sight of the compensations. 
The veriest Chandala, who is one of a community, is less miserable, less unhappy, 
than many of the paupers of the civilized communities of Europe, with whom no man 
owns companionship or kindred; they are the true outcastes — not the Pariah or 
Chandala” 4 . 

1 R. M. Maclver, Society, New York, 1946, p. 172. 

3 J. A. Dubois, Description of the Character. Manners and Customs etc. of Hindus , 
ed. by Beauchamp, Oxford, 1897, p. 41. 

3 Ibid. See also F. Buchanan, Southern India, vol. Ill, pp. 466—68; J. Forbes, 
Oriental Memoirs , Second edition rev. by hiB daughter, 2 vols,, London, 1834, vol. 
I. p. 237. 

4 J. Mill, History of British India, London, 1858, vol. I, footnote p. 140. 
li* 
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Hie phenomenon of caste divided the entire Hindu population into three broad 
social groups, the privileged, the unprivileged and the untouchables. Broadly 
speaking, the people of the Brahman, Kshattriya and Vaisya castes belonged to 
the first group, were the 'twice-bom’, and were entitled to the ceremony performed 
by the Brahman priest initiating them into second birth. The 'sacred thread’ was the 
chief distinction and an emblem of the superiority of these high-caste Hindus 5 . The 
members of the second group, looealy termed 'Sudras*, oould not perform the 
ceremony, were debarred from the privileges of study and recital of scriptures, 
hut the Brahman priests would act as instructors and family priests of some of the 
upper classes 6 . The untouchables constituted the oppressed group of society. They 
were Sudras of impure birth, performing social duties which subjected them to 
constant defilement. They were condemned to permanent social degradation, 
denied elementary civic rights, and rigidly excluded from all public plaoes, even 
the neighbourhood of caste Hindus 7 . 

The institution of caste profoundly influenced the character of society in many 
ways and will be studied in detail in the following pages. We shall also examine how 
it permeated the Muslim social organisation which theoretically upheld the minimum 
of class distinctions. Dominated by the Hindu environment, and built mostly of the 
Hindu stock, Muslim society could not escape the contagion of caste. In the 18 th 
century, a class in Muslim societv was very much patterned on caste lines 8 . 


II. Th3 problem of classification and definition 

It is difficult to evolve a scheme of the classification of castes as applicable to 
the country as a whole. Similar difficulty arises in regard to the definition of caste, 
and we may agree with Sir Denzil Ibbetson "that nothing oan be more variable 
and more difficult to define than caste; and that the fact that a generation is de¬ 
scended from ancestors of any given caste creates a presumption and nothing 
more, than that generation is also of the same caste, a presumption liable to be 
defeated by an infinite variety of circumstances” 9 . What we can do is to inter- 

1 Dubois, op. cit., pp. 24, 163; C. Coleman, The Mythology of the Hindoos, London, 
1832, p. 166; F. Buchanan, Antiquities, Topography, Statistics etc. of Eastern 
India, ed. by Montgomery Martin, 3 vols., London, 1837, vol. I, p. 207. 

6 Dubois, op. oit., pp. 24. 163. Abo Martin, Eastern India, vol. II, pp. 736—38; 
Buchanan, Southern India, vol. I, p. 236. 

7 Dubois, pp. 8—16, 66—80; J. Forbes, Memoirs, vol. I, pp. 202—3; Martin, Eastern 
India, vol. II, pp. 466, 738-30. 

• Sir J. A. Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, 2 vob., London, 1832, vol. II. 
pp. 110—11; Martin, Eastern India, vol. I, pp. 144—46; Buchanan; Southern India. 
vol. II, pp. 421-22. 

* Sir D, Ibbetson, Castes in the Punjab, London, 1917, vol. I, pp. 1—2. In this 
connection he quotes the oynioal reflection of the agnostic who summed up hit 
philosophy in the well-known words, "The only thing that I know is that I know 
nothing, and I am not quite sure that I know that.” 
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pret the social implications of the institution and the influence it exercised on the 
life «id mind of the individual. It was not merely the bans of social stratifica¬ 
tion, a fundamental feature of division among the Hindus, but a vital, com¬ 
prehensive social association implanting in man strong social prejudice*., attitudes 
and class consciousness. The words Brahman, Kshattriya, Vaisya, Sndra, were 
stall current in most of the caste designations, but they had no more than a 
vague generic significance. The multiplicity of castes or sub-castes was a bard 
and striking fact of social organization and it rested on various social factors, 
primarily on endogamy and connubium, and secondarily on race, tribe, sect, 
tradition, locality, occupation etc. We may agree with the French missionary 
that in many cases “the name of a caste forms after all its best indication” 10 . 
The other striking feature was that the different classes were barred from free 
intercourse with each other, “the inferior ones were necessarily excluded from 
intimate social contacts with the superiors” 11 . 


III. Caste and marriage 

Caste governed the code of rules and conventions relating to marriage in Hindu 
society. In the 18 th century, inter-caste matrimonial connections were beyond the 
comprehension of people and were liable to be visited by the sentence of 
excommunication. During the period we have evidence that the rules of 
caste if violated in other respects were leniently viewed, but those in respect of 
marriage and sexual intercourse were rigorously enforced. A section of Brahmans 
towards the coast under the Peshwa government was detected violating the 
established rule of marriage. They were marrying their daughters to the 
sons of their sisters; hence they were excommunicated 12 If a girl of high 
caste in the Peshwa’B dominions was detected in adultery, she could be sold 
and treated as a slave 13 . In this sense caste implied hereditary continuation of 
families in the same groi p and prevented wide inter-mixture of blood 14 . Marriage 
in the same caste was a social maxim of almost universal applicability among the 
Hindus. Malabar alone appears to be an exception where the Brahmans accepted 
a girl from the Nayars, a prs^ice sanctioned by the laws of Manu 15 . Elsewhere 

10 Dubois, Hindu Manners, p. 25. 

11 E. Ives, Voyage to India in the year 1754, London, 1773, p. 26. See also J. S. Stavo- 
rinus, Voyages to the East Indies (1768—71), 3 vols, London, 1798, vol. II, p. 480. G. 
Forster, Journey from Bengal to England, 2 vols, London, 1798, vol. I, p. 37. 
A. Dow, The History of Indostan, 2 vols., London, 1770 and 1772, vol. I, p. XXXII. 
L. Scrafton, Reflections on the Government of Indostan, London, 1763, pp. 6, 9. Du¬ 
bois, Hindu Manners , pp. 16—23. 

13 Selections from Raja Sataru and Peshwas' Diaries, vol. II, ease 317. 
a Ibid., case 103. 14 Dubois, Hindu Manners, p. 84. 

u Abb6 de Guyon, A New History of the East Indies, 2 vols., London, 1767, vol. I* 
p. 315. J. M. Grose, Voyage to the East Indies, 2 vols, London, 1772, vol. I, pp. 
243—33. Also the laws of Manu ed. by F. Max Mtiller. 
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caste suffered from various distinctions of rank even within its own sub-groups and 
these in their turn influenced marriage. As a general rule, among castes whoe© 
people were not privileged to be reckoned as 'twice-born', the sub-castes had 
become entirely distinot endogamous groups. In this sense anything like a Sudra 
caste was non-existent. The various artisan and professional castes loosely termed 
Sudra, by the end of the 18 th century, had organized themselves into separate 
endogamous units of society. Their sub-divisions had become distinot castes 10 . So 
strict was the rule that even sexual connection of the woman with a man outside 
her caste invariably entailed her ex-communioation from her own 17 . This rule was 
rigidly observed even by those castes which were considered ‘altogether vile’ 10 . 

If matrimony within the group be construed as the fundamental test of caste, 
then theKayasthas of Northern India, who might have been one caste before, had 
ceased to be so by the end of the 18 th century. Their various sub-divisions like 
those of Srivastavas, Bhatnagars, Mathura, Saxenas, Gaur etc. had formed them¬ 
selves into separate matrimonial groups and had thus become separate castes 10 . 
Similarly in South India, the ‘Panchalars’ including people of the trades of gold¬ 
smiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, although reckoned as one caste, did not 
admit of intergroup matrimonial relationship 20 . 

The relationship of sub-caste with marriage was, however, not necessarily 
uniform in the upper castes. In Bengal, the Brahmans as also the Kayasthas 
constituted single castes, as distinctions of sub-castes were not material in regu¬ 
lating marriages within the same group. Here those of higher birth (Kulins) were 
coveted by all inferior to them. Here Kulinism, although it encouraged a ne¬ 
farious traffic in women, prevented the formation of rigid endogamous sub-groups 31 . 
But this was not the case in Northern India or Central India. In Bihar, the Brah¬ 
mans claiming descent from Kanauj had split into various local sub-divisions, 
and even among them there were no inter-matrimonial relations. The other 
Brahman sub-castes, too, were endogamous sub-groups 22 . In Central India, also, 
we find that there was nothing like a uniform Brahman caste. The Brahmans had 
frittered into endless, strictly endogamous sub-castes 23 . The same was true of the 
Vaisya community in Northern India. It was divided into several sub-divisions which 
were endogamous 21 . The Rajputs were a solid exception. Their sub-groups arranged 
on a clan basis were exogamous, and marriage was regulated primarily on the 

10 Martin, Eastern India, vol. I, pp. 163—66, vol. II. pp. 451—64. Buchanan, Southern 
India, vol. I, p. 249, vol. II. pp. 24-25, 27-28, 119, 127-29, 153-55, 329, 338, 
384, vol. Ill, pp. 22, 53, 184. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Martin, Eastern India, vol. I, p. 177. 

’»Ibid., p. 163. 

20 Buohanan, Southern India, vol. II, p. 269. 

21 Stavorinus, Voyages, vol. I, p. 440. Martin, Eastern India, vol. Ill, pp. 155—156. 

22 Martin, Eastern India, vol. I, pp. 153—56. 

28 Malcolm, Memoir, vol. II, pp. 118—24. 

21 Martin, Eastern India, vol. I, pp. 493—95; vol. II, pp. 113—19, 451—64. 
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basis of ‘purity of descent’. This, too, could be over-ruled as a serious consideration 
if the girl of the lower class or family belonged to a rich influential family. Mar¬ 
riage outside the broad Rajput kin-group was however held in odium 25 . Malcolm 
cites the degradation of the whole clan of Pamars in the social scale in Central 
India when their Chief of Dhar married his girl to a Maratha prince with whom “the 
poorest of the proud Rajput Chiefs” would disdain eating together 26 . 

As such we may lay down that caste was necessarily an endogaihous group, 
but in the functional castes the sub-groups were also endogamous everywhere. In 
the non-functional higher castes, the various sub-castes were not necessarily so 
everywhere, though in Northern India, among the Brahmans, Vaisyas, and 
Kayasthas, they had become so 27 . 


IV. Caste and feeding 

European writers of the period have especially noted that there was nothing 
like inter-dining among people of different castes. As a rule people did not aooept 
food dressed or touched by one of inferior caste. Of the people of Bengal, Sta- 
vorinus, the Dutch Admiral, says that if any one took a meal with another of 
lower caste, he was degraded to the rank of the man with whom he observed this 
intimacy. By this indulgence he forfeited the privilege of his caste “and the people 
of the higher orders will suffer every kind of want, rather than submit to anything 
derogatory to their dignity” 28 . At the opening of Ihe 19 th century Buchanan com¬ 
ments that though caste in certain respects had been modified by the force of time, 
yet in matters pertaining to food, it retained its strength in full 20 . It is not difficult 
to see that caste rigorously overruled commensality outside its fold, nor could it 
view with complacency the violations of its cherished usages in relation to foods 
and drinks. People of different castes could worship the same gods, observe the 
same ceremonies, but in no case eat together. The delights of a common table were 
altogether foreign to. the taste of Hindu social consciousness of the period 30 . Gapt. 
Williamson tells us further that: 

“Bo extremely scrupulous are the natives in the preparation of their victuals, and 
their consumption that, if any person not of the very same caste (with the reser¬ 
vation of the Brahmins or priests) should touch their bodies or their clothes, or any 
other article within the area, or even the surface of the area itself (in which food is 
prepared) the whole meal together with any earthenware, standing within the oiroum- 

23 Martin, Eastern India, vol. II, pp. 459, 484. Malcolm, Memoir, vol. II, pp. 130— 
31. 

26 Maloolm, Memoir, vol. II, pp. 130—131. 

37 See also Blunt, Census of U. P., 1911, part. I. p. 32. 

38 Stavorinus, Voyages, vol. I, p. 410. 

3B Martin, Eastern India, vol. II, pp. 746—47. 

M Williamson, The General E. I. Guide and Vade Meeum, ed. by Gilchrist, London, 
1828, pp. 95-90. 
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vellation.... would be thrown away as being polluted. Nay, any portion in the 
mouth must be ejected; nor till the party had performed an ablution could he 
attempt to resume his ordinary labours, or join in society with his compeers” M . 

The injunctions of caste in respect to food, severe as they were, must have affec¬ 
ted free social intercourse among the Hindus, and produced a narrow social 
consciousness J2 . In the terrible famine of Bengal in 1770, wc learn that many 
Hindus unable to resist “the cravings of appetite” ate food from “impure hands 
and lost caste” 33 . It appears however that strictness in dietary was more or less 
confined to what should be called ‘kschcha* or unfried food. But we cannot gen¬ 
eralise as the data is very meagre. In the eastern parts of the U. P., Buchanan 
observed that Brahmans had no objection to eating anything “fried in ghee even 
by the hands of a Sudra, provided he is of pure birth”. In Bengal, however, ob¬ 
jection was taken to this practice, and even “curds” etc. from people of “in¬ 
ferior castes” were not to be accepted 34 . Such conventions differed from locality to 
locality and from caste to caste. We find that Rajputs, Vaisyas, Kayasthas, Ahirs 
■etc. in the north were not hostile to the use of sweetmeats and grains hied in oil 
and prepared in shops. But “without loss of caste” a Brahman oould drink water 
only from the hands of those people whom he could condescend to instruct 35 . 


Caste and “forbidden foods” 

The elaborate principles of purity and cleanliness — internal and external — 
which formed a prominent part of the social ethics of people, were also connected 
with caste. The idea of the “defilement” and “pollution” of an individual through 
tasting “forbidden foods” was strongly working in every caste. Naturally caste 
rules did not permit its members indiscriminate use of every article and every type 
of diet. “To the question of what is the difference between such and such a caste”, 
says Wilks, the author of The History of Mysore, “the first answer will certainly be 


" Ibid. 

32 J. Forbes. Memoirs, vol. I, p. 128. £. Ives. Voyage, p. 88. Dubois, Hindu Manners, 
p. 288. Dubois cites an interesting case: 

“A Brahmin woman whom I knew, allowed herself to be persuaded by a Sudra 
woman, a friend of hers, to eat part of a stew which the latter had cooked, and 
she even went so far as to say she thought it excellent. A short time afterwards the 
two friends quarrelled, and at the end of a violent altercation the Sudra woman to 
punish her adversary and silence her at the same time publicly proclaimed the 
sin which the other m a moment of greediness had committed. Covered with shame 
and confusion at this unexpected revelation, which she found it impossible to refute, 
the poor woman fled from the place in despair, vowing, too late, that she would 
never allow herself to be caught again”. Ibid. 

Martin, Eastern India, vol. Ill, p. 162. 

34 Martin. Eastern India , vol. I, p. 182. 

35 Ibid., vol. II, pp. 472—73, 736. 
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to indicate what they respectively can and cannot eat” 30 . The castes which ob¬ 
served their social injunctions relating to foods, abstained from the forbidden 
articles like meat, liquors etc. rose higher in social precedence than those whioh 
disregarded them. For this reason in Bengal the social status of peasants was 
higher than that of “mechanics” who did not so much, observe the dictates of 
morality 37 . The same was also the case in South India 30 . In this respect, caste 
prescribed different codes of ethics for different groups, one for the higher and the 
other for the lower one. The use of meat, intoxicants and liquors was forbidden to 
the Brahmans as it was not warranted by the excellence of their caste 39 , but this 
was not to apply to the lower castes™. Laxities in the Brahmanical rules of life 
regarding the use of liquor are noticeable, but in South India they abstained from 
“meat” almost to a man 41 . In Orissa and Bengal the use of fish and perhaps meat 
was permissible 42 . Excluding the Brahmans and Vaisyas, the greater part of the 
population however was not very scrupulous and ate, as Robert Orme says, 
“although very sparingly both of fish and flesh, but like the Jews, not of all kinds 
indifferently” 43 . 

The relation of caste with foods has been aptly emphasised by Graufurd: 
“Though the other castes have greater liberty with respect to diet than the Brah¬ 
mans, yet, they scrupulously refrain from what is forbidden them, and will not 
partake of what may have been provided by an inferior caste, or different 
religion” 44 . The Hindus scrupulously observed the taboos relating to foods. As such 
on board the ships, the British Government allowed them to carry their own water 
and provisions. On many occasions it was noted that when provisions did not last 
them throughout the voyage, the Hindu sepoys for days together continued 
“almost expiring from thirst and want of nourishment”. They would not be 
tempted to eat food polluted by the touch of “inferior” hands and resigned them¬ 
selves ungrudgingly to voluntary starvation 45 . Such a people could certainly not 


:,e Historical Sketches, Appendix IV, vol. I, p. 505. 

37 Stavonnus, Voyages, vol. II, p. 480. 

M Dubois. Hindu Manners, p. 17. 

:,B Dubois, p. 284. J. Forbes, Memoirs, vol. I, p. 349. Ives, Voyage, p. 23. Q. Crau- 
furd. Sketches relative to the History, Religion and Manners of the Hindoos, London, 
1790, p. 117. 

40 W. Tennant, Thoughts on the effects of the British Government on the State of 
Indostan, London, 1807, p. 110. Buchanan, Southern India, vol. II, pp. 127—29. 
pp. 828-29, vol. Ill, pp. 17. 22. 23, 184, 336. 

41 Dubois, pp. 284—85. 

43 The Fifth Report from the Select Committee (1812), 3 vols., Calcutta, ed. by W. K. 
Firminger, vol. Ill, p. 9. 

43 R. Orme, History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan, 
3 vela, Madras, 1861, vol. I, p. 5. 

44 Craufurd, Sketches, p. 117. 

43 Craufurd, Sketches, footnote p. 118. Scrafton, Reflections, p. 12. Voyage of H. M. S. 
Harmich to India, 1745—49, Bengal past and present, vol. 45, 1933, pp. 100—101. 
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play the kind host, according to modem standards, to anyone outside their caste, 
least of all to foreigners supposed to have no code of social morality 40 . It is not 
surprising that Niebuhr wrote of them as “the most tolerant nation in the world", 
but that "no nation was less sociable than these Hindus"'* 7 . 


V. Caste and profession 

The institution of caste played no insignificant part in determining the voca¬ 
tional expression of people in society. This hod led Blunt to advocate the view 
that castes originated from ‘Guilds’ and in course of time became endogamous 4 * 
According to Ibbetson, besides “the community of blood", the "community of 
profession" is a fundamental feature of the institution 4 '*. From a functional point 
of view, the greater part of the Hindu social structure certainly lay under the 
penumbra of caste, and ancestral traditions of vocation worked as strong in¬ 
hibitions in society. Social sanction of careers was naturally not based on the 
peculiar tastes and aptitudes of the individual but on sheer accident of birth into 
some profession defined and delimited in most coses by the arithmetic of caste. In 
the normal course the son of a priest took to the altar, that of a carpenter to his 
parental took, that of a blacksmith to his ancestral forge, and the wheel of econo¬ 
mic activity in society continued revolving round the axis of heredity 50 . From 
Bharat Chandra’s Vidya Sundar (Bengali) written about the middle of the 18 th 
century, we get an elaborate picture of the general distribution of professions under 
different castes in Bengal. The Brahmans are described as performing religious and 
literary functions. The Baidyas followed the medical profession, and the other 
castes mentioned mostly bear the names of their related professions 51 . 

40 Forbes, Memoir*, vol. I, p. 129. E. Ives, Voyage, p. 68. Ives says how Hindus of 
high caste insisted on Europeans “lying upon their backs, while the water is 
poured into their mouths, lest they should defile the vessel by the touch of either 
their hands or lips". Ibid. He mentions how on a boating excursion, on account 
of his ignorance he happened to contaminate the flute of an Indian by touching 
it with his lips and blowing it. When he returned it to the owner the latter “with 
great gravity and unconcern immediately threw it into the river". Ibid, p. 30. 
Dubois reflects on the contempt Hindus had of Europeans for their loose, un¬ 
cultivated ways of life. Dubois, Hindu Manner «, pp. 302, 307--308(. 

47 Travel* through to Arabia and other countrie* in the East 2 vok., Edinburgh, 1792. 

p 13. 48 Census U. P. 1911, part. I, p. 325. 

4 “ Punjab Coatee, pp. 2-3, 3-4. 

59 Ives, Voyage, p. 26. Stavorinus, Voyages, vol. I, p. 411. Dubois, Hindu Manners. 
p. 29. Forbes, Memoir*, vol. I. p. 239. Graufurd, Sketches, vol. I, p. 117. Serafton, 
Reflections, pp. 9—10. Tennant, Indian Recreations, 2 vole., Edinburgh, 1S03, vol. I, 
pp. 87—88. Macintosh, Travels in Europe, Asia and Africa in Selections from 
Calcutta Oatette, ed. by Seton Kerr, vol. V, Calcutta, part. IV, pp. 051—52. 

51 T. C. Das Gupta, Aspects of Bengali Society from Old Bengali Literature, Calcutta, 
1925, pp. 219-20. 
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Function or occupation had been undoubtedly a primary incentive to the mul¬ 
tiplication of oastes and in the case of low trades, it may virtually be laid down as 
a general rule that oaste equated with profession and vice versa. The other castes, 
non-functional in their designations, were also co-related to different spheres of 
activity 33 . Prejudices pertaining to professions were also wedded to social distinc¬ 
tions of caste and few would normally accept work which lowered the traditional 
repute and dignity of their caste 53 . The social statistics compiled by Buchanan 
about British-Indian territories reveal the preponderance of functional castes in 
Hindu society and impress us with the vital role of caste in promoting speciali¬ 
sation in arts and crafts to an unusual degree 54 . 


Laxities of caste versus occupation 

What has been said above does not strictly apply to regions which had not 
attained to a high state of economic^ development implying complex splitting of 
trades and crafts, and there differences in profession did not constitute differences 
of oaste. Thus in Assam, even by the beginning of the 19 th century, coppersmiths, 
blacksmiths, weavers, cultivators of betel and makers of garlands did not form 
•distinot oastes as in Bengal. The various ‘trades’ with which people were acquain¬ 
ted were practised by them irrespective of caste, and vested interests on caste 
lines had not yet crystallized 55 . In other regions highly decentralized economically, 
the rigidity of oaste regarding occupation was also loosening. The ‘fences’ which 
defined the spheres of economic interests of the various castes were gradually 
breaking down. The Brahmans were taking to the profession of arms, the Rajputs 
were seen taking to business, and the chiefs of quite low castes were settling down 
as Princes 56 . There were, however, certain recognizable limits which the people of 
the high castes would not generally cross. It was a popular belief that to do any 
work which could be left “to the lowest among the Sudras” was to put oneself on 
their level. Like the Jews, the high-caste-born avoided harnessing their limbs to 
labour in the field, holding the plough, or following low trades 57 . But on the whole 
by the end of the century there was a wide reshuffle in the professional arrange - 

53 Craufurd, Sketches, vol. I, pp. 113-17. 

53 C. Doyley and F. W. Blagdon, The European in India , London, 1813, letter-press 
to Plates II, IV. Also Forster, Journey, vol. I. p. 189. 

54 See also Dubois, Hindu Manners, pp. 28—29, 34. Scrafton, Befleetione, p. 10. 
Stavorinus, Voyages, vol. I, p. 411. 

31 Eastern India, vol. Ill, pp. S29, 556, 674, 679. 

M Forster, vol. I, p. 54. Most of the Princes of the Maratha confederacy and many 
Hindu rulers of south India belonged to castes not included in the “twioe bom” 
group, Dubois, p. 675. 

57 Dubois, Hindu Manners, p. Ill, pp. 54—55. Dow, Indostan, vol. I, p. XXXII. 
Stavorinus, Voyages, vol. I, p. 410. Eastern India, vol. I, p. 407, vol. II, p. 733, 
vol. Ill, p. 156. 
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menU fostered by caste 56 . The over-zealous and fervid protagomsU of the in¬ 
stitution did not take the change cheerfully. Buchanan vividly describes their 
sentiments: 

“All proper Hindus regret, that in these days no caste adheres to its proper duties, 
but that many persons, in order to procure a subsistence, betake themselves to 
professions, for which they were not originally intended" 

The rigour of caste was being modified by the strain of economic conditions and 
poverty often compelled even Brahmans to demean themselves by low callings 0 ". 
The Dutch Admiral reports that at Surat the Brahmans were not much respected, 
probably because they were working in large numbers as “coolies”, carrying goods 
“in and out of the warehouses” at the European factories 01 . The growing worldly 
outlook of the Brahmans, the high priestly social class, is visible in every part of 
the country during the period. It is interesting to note that their secularization was 
well-nigh complete. They figure prominently in public administration under 
Indian governments, and owing to their influence over society they were also 
patronized by the foreign power 62 . In South India their eminence in public 
administration was not contested by any dther caste 66 , while in the North they 
were successfully competing with Kayasthas for employment in the revenue 
and commercial departments of the Company w . They were also crowding the 
ranks of the Company’s sepoy battalions 65 . Wilson remarks about them: 

“In modern times the Brahmans, collectively, have lost all claim to the character of 
a priesthood. They form a nation, following all kinds of secular avocations, and 
where they are met with in a religious capacity, it is not as Brahman merely, but aa 
being the ministers of temples, or the family Gurus, or priests of the lower classes of 
the people, offices by no means restricted, though not infrequently extended, to 
the Brahmanical caste, and agreeably to the primitive system virtually destructive 
of Brahmanhood” M . 

About Mithila, in Bihar, Buchanan tells us that of the entire Brahman popu¬ 
lation only 10% followed literary pursuits; about 68% occupied lands either 
rent-free or assessed, and attended to cultivation; about 10% served under tire 
Zemindars or carried on business, and the rest lived on priestly work or copied 
books for sale 07 . It is true that those engaged in purely worldly pursuits, 'Lakikas’, 

:,H Martin, Eastern India, vol. I, pp. 110—11, 470, vol. II. pp. 407—10. 
iU Martin, Eastern India, vol. II, p. 748. 

™ Dubois, p. 295. 

61 Stavormus, vol. II. p. 484. 

<Q Dubois, p.293. Forbes, vol. 1. p. 41. Malcolm. Memoir, vol. II, pp. 115—18. 
Eastern India, vol. 1. pp. 153. 490. vol. Ill, pp. 155—56.158. Craufurd, pp. 112—13. 
Southern India, vol. I, pp. 18—19. vol. II, p. 292, vol. Ill, p. 243. Tennant, 
Indian Recreations, vol. I, pp. 89—90. 

• i( Dubois, Hindu Manners, p. 293. 

64 Martin. Eastern India, vol. II, p. 736. 

65 Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 158. Forster, vol. I, p. XII. 

w Mill. History of British India, vol. I, footnote, p. 133. 

■ 7 Martin, Eastern Indus, vol. Ill, p. 156. 
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wen not revered so much as those who dedicated their lives to higher ideals of 
study and religion®. It warhowever acknowledged that subsistence on “Bhiksha” 
was difficult for all in that “degenerate" age, and there oould be no escape from 
material pursuits 60 . Moreover, religious activity implying supervision of worship 
and ceremonies in temples was not held to be a respectable vocation. On the 
contrary, these priests were looked down upon, and other Brahmans would have 
no intimate social association with them 70 . Those who condescended to accept 
offerings on behalf of the deceased, called “Mahapatras” in the north, were 
socially very much degraded 71 . Equally debased were those who presided over the 
domestic ceremonies of peoplei indiscriminately in every Oaste, although it is true 
that they generally did not do so 72 . The growing contempt for the purely religious 
functions of the priest, and the increasing secular outlook of the Brahmans clearly 
demonstrates that the vested economic interests promoted by caste were fast 
disintegrating or that these were not sustainable in the disintegrating social 
economy of the country. In the period undter review, the higher castes were 
encroaching on the interests of the lower castes and the lower castes were also 
intruding upon superior professions. *About Bengal Colebrooke writes that even 
Brahmans were “exercising the menial profession of a Sudra” and further: 

“Every profession, with few exceptions, is open to every description of persons; 
and the discouragement arising from religious prejudices is not greater than what 
exists in Great Britain from the effects of municipal and corporation laws" 73 


VI. Caste and social precedence 

We have seen how caste had organized society into classes which would admit of 
nothing like intermarriage and inter-dining, and how it encouraged the formation 
of functional or occupational groups. The other important social manifestation of 
caste psychology was social gradation as superior or inferior in status, not on the 
basis of differences of intellect or character of the individual but of birth. In this 
respect caste carried the concept of social distance to perfection. The allegory 
which held Brahmans to have sprung from the head of Brahma, and the Kshatt- 
riyas, Vaisyas and Sudras from his arms, thighs and feet, was still believed in and 
made caste a desideratum of status in Hindu society. We are surprised to read 
that in Malabar as late as the 18 th century the code of caste relating to social 

46 Ibid. Also Buchanan, Southern India, vol. I, p. 21. Forbes, Memoirs, vol. I, 
p. 287. 

40 Buchanan, Southern India, vol. I, p. 21. 

70 Ibid., vol. I, pp. 21, 47, 333—34, vol. Ill, p. 94. Dubois, pp. 110—11. Eastern 
India, vol. II, p. 733. vol. Ill, pp. 178—79. 

71 Eastern India, vol. I, pp. 154, 208, vol. II, pp. 733, 454, vol. Ill, pp. 171—72. 

72 Dubois, p. 295. 

73 H. T. Colebrooke, Remarks on the Husbandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1884 (Hie Essay completed in 1793), p. 106. 
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distance was in force with a severity perceivable in no other part of India. In the 
last decade of the century Jonathan Duncan actually studied it on the spot. Here 
the order of rank among castes was as follows: Brahmans, Nayars, Tiyans (cul¬ 
tivators’ free men), Malers (Musicians, Conjurers etc.), Pulayans (bondsmen at¬ 
tached to the soil like the Paniyans above the Ghats). The distance to be observed 
by the lower castes in approaching aNambudri Brahman is mentioned as follows: 

1. A Nayar may approach but must not touch him. 

2. A Tiyan was to remain 36 steps off. 

3. A Malere three or four steps further off. 

4. A Pulayan ninety-six steps. 

The distance from a Nayar was to be as follows: 

1. A Tiyan to remain 12 steps away. 

2. A Malere three or four steps further. 

3. A Pulayan ninety-six steps. 

A Malere could approach but was not to touch a Tiyan. A Pulayan was not to 
come near even a Malere or any other caste but a Moplah, the native Muslim of 
Malabar. If he wished to speak to any of the higher castes, he was to stand at 
the prescribed distance and cry aloud. If by mistake someone was polluted by 
his touch, he was to expiate by bathing, recitation of prayers, and change of the 
sacred thread if he was a Brahman 71 . A Nayar woman was however allowed 
matrimony with a Nambudri and property descended in the female line i. e. to 
the sons of sisters 75 . 

Such a classification of castes on the basis of social precedence and the ranks of 
different castes is not feasible for other parts of the countiy. The ranks of different 
castes varied from place to place, and within the same caste the ranks of different 
sub-castes were controversial 7<> . It cannot however be denied that the social hier¬ 
archy of castes in different localities was well-nigh settled and understood 77 . So 
far as Brahmans are concerned, their “immeasurable superiority” “above the 
rest of mankind" was crystal clear everywhere 78 . In South India and Bengal, where 
they constituted almost the only high caste, their eminence was neither questioned 
nor refuted. In these parts they were held m great respect by all the other castes 
and those reputed holy were virtually adored by others. In Bengal people swore 
by their head and kissed their feet 70 . Stavorinus writes: 

“There are several castes of Brahmans, which differ in rank and reputation. Some 
of them are reputed so holy, and held m such high veneration by the people, that the 

74 Astattc Researches, 20 vols for the years 1788—1836, published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Calcutta, vol. V, p. 5, footnote. 

75 Ibid., p. 29. 

76 Dubois. Hindu Manners, pp. 23—24. British India Analysed, vol. Ill, London. 
1793. pp. 666-67. Eastern India, vol. II. pp 121—22, vol. Ill, p. 161. 

77 Ormo, Military Transactions , vol. I, p. 4. 

78 Southern India, vol. Ill, pp. 467—68. Ives, Voyage, p. 23. Stavorinus, Voyages, 
vol. I, p. 410. British India Analysed, vol. Ill, pp. 666-67. Tennant Indian 
Recreations, vol. I, p. 90. 

78 Sorafton, Reflections, p. 6. 
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water in which a Brahman belonging to them has washed his feet, is esteemed sac* 
red. and is given to the common Bengalese to drink, who think it the greatest 
felicity to be allowed a share of such a disgusting beverage” Ml . 

We learn that when Hiruj-ud-daulah returned to his capital after concluding the 
treaty of Calcutta, February, 1757, he still had vague fears and misgivings as to 
the intentions and designs of the English traders. Annrchand, the Punjabi mer¬ 
chant, touched the feet of a Brahman and assured him of their good faith 81 . In 
Peninsular India, where the Kshattriyus were considered ‘'extinct” for many cen¬ 
turies 82 , the Brahman was a veritable human god to the lower people, and to¬ 
wards Malabar, a religious Brahman was actually an object of worship. The very 
sight of him was an inspiration K> . In the north-western and central parts of India, 
where other high castes, notably Rajputs and Vaisyas, were equally prominent 
in society, the Brahmans could not derive similar gain from their birth. J. A. 
Malcolm informs us that the Rajputs did not extend them “much favour”, and even 
the Brahman ministers of the Maratha government offered them no encourage¬ 
ment. Though their population and the number of their sub-eastes in Central 
India were very large, yet on the whple they were not the predominant commu¬ 
nity. Very few of them were also cither wealthy or learned" *'•. 

In society, however, caBte carried the distinctions of rank very far. In Bengal, 
we observe that the lower castes were ranged into four grades, the Sat-Sudra, 
Sudra, Maha-Sudra, Antuja In the district of Dmajpur, the Baidyas, a medical 
caste, ranked highest among the Sat-Sudra. the Kayasthas were the next, then 
were the Navasakha, the nine functional castes of druggists, coppersmiths, 
blacksmiths, weavers, barbers, potters, cultivators of betel leaf, makers of gar¬ 
lands, workers in shell. After them were th» j castes of cultivators, makers of sweet¬ 
meats, Goyalas (keepers of kme). These formed the pure Sudra group and Brah¬ 
mans would act as their gurus and priests They were expected to observe high- 
caste social customs viz. no concubinage, no widow remarriage, abstinence from 
intoxioants and indiscreet use of flesh The Brahmans could also drink water from 
their hands “without loss of caste”. The Sudras were inferior to them as they did 
not strictly observe the customs of the pure Sudras. The Maha-Mudras were those 
castes that were not altogether vile ( nicha ) and observed certain principles of de¬ 
cency, while the Antuja were altogether contemptible and depressed and beyond the 
pale of spciety. The former group comprised the castes of money-changers, gold- 
smith|, carpenters, merchants dealing in grains and salt, potters, oil-makers, 
fishermen, boatmen, makers of lac ornaments, sellers of sweetmeats and con¬ 
fectioners, distillers of liquor etc. etc. Many of these were rich and suffered their 
“degradation with impatience”. The latter group included the various primitive 

80 Stavorinus, vol. I. pp. 429—30. 

« S. C. Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, 3 vols, London. 1905, vol. II, p. 232. 

81 Southern India , vol. I, p. 20. 

88 Dubois, pp. 317—18. Forster, Journey, vol. I, p. 237. de Guyon, History, vol. I, 

pp. 317-18. 

M Malcolm, Memoir, vol. II, pp. 124—25. 
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tribes and menial castes of sweepers, scavengers, tanners and shoemakers, etc. Some 
of them even ate “the flesh of oxen, which is considered as the utmost degradation 
of which human nature is capable” K \ The infeotion of caste in this respect had 
spread to such an extent that in the very same caste and sub-caste, in the same 
locality, there were subtle grades of rank in existence on the basis of purity of 
descent or other considerations. At the beginning of the 19 th century, at Gorakh¬ 
pur in the U. P., we learn that the Kayasthas of the Srivastava sub-caste were 
divided into three kin-groups on the basis of the purity of families, and the Irish- 
napakshis were the lowest. Like divisions of ranks, those of “Pangtis”, prevailed 
in other castes and their sub-divisions, and probably these were primarily respon¬ 
sible for making the latter endogamous units* 5 . In Bengal, among Brahmans 
differences in rank on a professional basis were well-developed. The teachers of the 
Sanskrit language were respected more than the priests officiating at ceremonies. 
Those who officiated for Brahmans alone were respected more than those who 
worked for other casteB of Baidyas and Kayasthas. Those who worked for the 
Navasakhas rated still lower in public esteem. The classes of Brahmans who de¬ 
graded themselves by accepting charities in commemoration of the dead were con¬ 
sidered impure, so much so that people of lower castes too did not condescend to 
accept water from their hands. Others who read the funeral service for non-Brah- 
man castes or acted as priests to the degraded castes were likewise considered very 
impure. The temples founded by persons of low origin were served by priests 
drawn from the impure Brahman classes 87 . 


VII. Caste and social privileges 

Apart from the distinctions of rank fostered by the institution of caste, we find 
that the high casteB expropriated to themselves certain privileges from which 
others were excluded. The study of the Scriptures, learning m theology, was al¬ 
most a monopoly of the Brahmans The Rajputs and Vaisyas could also study and 
recite them but not interpret them 88 . Dubois writes that Brahmans were very 
jealous of their right to read the Vedic texts, the Holy scriptures; and expulsion 
from caste “without the smallest hope of re-entering it, would be the lightest 
punishment for a Brahman who exposed these books to the eyes of the profane’’ 89 . 
His statement is corroborated by others, and almost entirely by Alexander Dow 90 . 
Bolts also writes that the Sanskrit language, “most noble and ancient”, was a 
“dead language”, “understood only by the Brahmans”. The ‘Vedas’ were held so 

85 Martin, Eastern India , vol II, pp. 736—40. 

88 Ibid., vol. II, pp. 451-62. 

47 Ibi^.. vol. II, pp. 733—34. 

88 Craufurd, Sketches, vol. I. pp. 252, 257. Forbes, vol. II, p. 142. Eastern India. 
vol. I, pp. 138, 196, vol. II. p. 747, vol. Ill, p. 171. 

89 Dubois, pp. 174—75. 

80 Dow, Indostan, vol. I, pp. XXII—XXIII. 
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sacred that “no other order of their own people are permitted to read them” 91 . 
Buchanan mentions that when he requested the Brahman scholars of South India 
to part with or disclose the contents of the sacred books in their possession, they 
sternly refused to expose the “slokas” to “profane eyes'’ ! > 2 . This, however, does 
not imply that the Brahmans were averse to enlightening others on Hindu theo¬ 
logy, the metaphysical part of which appeared so baffling and obscure to the 
foreign mind. On this point the testimony of William Henry Tone, who comman¬ 
ded a regiment of infantry under the Peshwas, is interesting: 

”... I cannot forbear observing, that it is generally .believed that the Brahmans 
have an insum. untable dislike to revealing the mysteries ot their religion. I will not 
presume to say that this is not true; but can only declare, that I have never dis¬ 
covered any such backwardness in the Brahmans whom 1 have had an opportunity 
of conversing with”' 0 . 

There is, however, no doubt that higher religious learning was a monopoly of 
the BrahmanS, and to the Europeans it appeared very cruel in the interests of 
society. They construed it as a mischievous attempt of the priestly class at con¬ 
solidating its influence in society. It banned higher religious learning to the lower 
classes with the result that there wtls a predominance of primitive elements in their 
religious rites and ceremonies, and religion was not instrumental in effecting the 
moral catharsis of society as a whole !H . The Brahmans as a priestly community 
were also entitled to other privileges, such as gifts and charities m the name of 
religion, and leniency in punishments. “It is an essential part of the religion of the 
Hindus”, says James Mill, “to confer gifts upon the Brahmans. This is a precept 
more frequently repeated than any other in the sacred books. Gifts to the Brah¬ 
mans form always an important and essential part of expiation and sacrifice” 9 ^. 
The murder of a Brahman, says Dubois, was considered “the greatest of all known 
crimes”, absolutely unpardonable. Under Indian governments they were exempt 
from taxes and various other local levies and certain punishments. The people of 
the low castes were often obliged to work gratuitously for them. Bad faith to¬ 
wards them, either on the part of society or government, was devilry, which God 
too had not the authority to condone'* In a sense they were above the common 
laws of the country. Elphinstone reports that under the Poona Government a 
great distinction was made on account of caste m the award of punishments. 
“A man of tolerable caste was seldom put to death, except for offences against the 
State”. Even when they were guilty of treason, the Brahmans were not publicly 
executed but poisoned. He further points out that highway robbery was generally 

'*■ W. Bolts. Considerations on India Affairs, London. 1772. pp. 3—4. 
m Southern India, vol. II, p. 79. 

»<J Asiatic Annual Register for the years 1805—1811, Journals published from London, 

Register for the Year 1779, London, 1801. Miscellaneous Tracts, pp. 121—22. 
w Forster, vol. I. pp. 41—42. ForbeB, vol. II. p. 142. Tennant, Indian Recreations, 

vol. I, pp. 87, 112-13. 

Mill, History of British India , vol. I, p. 131. 
w> Dubois, pp. 179—80. See also Forbes, vol. I, p. 256. 
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punished with death, “because it was generally committed by low people”. Hie 
Hindu criminal laws were highly preferential to the higher castes 07 . We ate 
further informed that the members of the high privileged castes alone were en¬ 
titled to perform the “ Upanayan ” and the sacred thread ceremonies. They were 
the twice-born, the distinguished part of society, the rest far inferior to them 
in social status 98 . 


VIII. Right-hand and left-hand castes 

The social division of the non-Brahman castes into 'Right-Hand 1 ( BaUagai), 
and 'Left-Hand 1 ( Eddagai ), sections was a peculiar feature of Hindu life in South 
India. The provenance of this rather odd social arrangement is lost in fables. 
Some scholars are of the opinion that it had its origin in the violent conversion of 
people from Buddhism to Hinduism in ancient times, or that it was an anti- 
Brahman movement directed towards reclaiming the lower strata to a higher 
social position. Others are of the opinion tha^ it was of recent origin, and was 
introduced as a part of civil policy to divide the people and weaken their power 90 . 
Whatever be the truth, the division was a source of considerable strife, agitation, 
and violence in society during the period 100 . At the European settlements Fort 
St. David, Pondichery etc., disputes between the two sections frequently took 
place, and European authorities felt embarrassed in settling them to the satis¬ 
faction of both the parties 101 . It is interesting to study the social privileges claimed 
by the two sections in which all the different castes below Brahmans were ranged. 
Those of the ‘right-hand’ pretended that "they have the exclusive privilege of 
using twelve pillars m the pandal, or shed, under which their marriage ceremonies 
are performed, and their adversaries m their processions have no right to ride on 
horse-back, nor to carry a flag painted with the figure of Ilanuman The left-hand 
side pretend that all these privileges are confined to them by the grant of Kali on 

97 M. Elphinstom:, Report on the Territories conquered from the l‘eshwa. Calcutta, 
1821, pp. 53—54. Sec also remarks ot Mill on Brahmans considered as popular 
‘‘divinities” as powerful as Fire - -something “fransccndeiitly di\me”. Mill. 
History of British India, vol. I. p. 130 

!,K Dubois, p. 24. Eastern India, vol I, p 207. Coleman, Mythology of thelHindoos, 
p. 155. 

in Tfe Cyclopaedia of India, Third Edition. \ol I, p. 001. 

100 Dubois, pp. 2S--27. Southern India. \ol I, p 250, vol. II, pp. 30. 260, 260, 269. 

101 Fort St David consultations 1740 April 23, 24. 26, August, 29, 30. Also Letters 
from Fort St. (Jeorge 1740 and Madras to Court. Sept. 12. H. D. Love's Vestige* 
of Old Matlras, 3 vols, Madras, vol. II, pp. 142-43, 419—20. A. R. Pillai, Diaries, 
ed. by J. F Price and H. H. Dodwell, 12 voIh, Madras, 1904—1928, vol. I, pp. 
177—78. He quotes the decree ot the Supreme Council of Pondichery. 31st July 
exhibited at the courthouse on 13th August, 1741, declaring the social preten¬ 
sions of the two contending groups an non-cognizable under European law. 
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the Copper-plate . . ,” 103 . This struggle between the groups for such distinctions 
was actively going on in the territories of the Mysore State and elsewhere in the 
eastern parts of the Peninsula. Their privileges were nowhere clearly defined and 
understood, and what is interesting is the fact that the very “low castes” were 
the most energetic partisans in the disputes pertaining to these 1,0 Ives reports 
that at Madras, the Ghettis, a rich merchant caste, ranking with the Leftists, were 
not permitted to be carried in their palanquins through the streets of the Righ¬ 
tists, “although many of the latter are only servants” 104 . When in the month of 
May, 1748, the Right-hand castes lodged a complaint against the conduct of the 
grandson of Cuddalere Kumarappa Chetti, a noted merchant of the French Com¬ 
pany, in riding a white horse in a procession, we find Pillai explaining the position 
to Dupleix, the Governor of the settlement, that “only the right-hand castes may 
use a white horse, a white umbrella, white gown and white flag. The lefthand 
castes may not use them. This is the practice throughout the land” 105 . 

It is difficult to deny that social distinctions claimed by each group were “highly 
ridiculous”, and caste psychology of the people certainly intensified the Craze for 
them 106 . The French missionary qbserves that the attitude of the Brahmans and 
other castes not directly touched by the wrangles of the two parties was of splendid 
neutrality and remark s: 

“The rights and privileges for which the Hindus are ready to fight such sanguinary 
battles appear highly ridiculous, especially to a European. Perhaps the sole cause 
of the contest is the right to wear slippers, or to ride through the streets m a 
palanquin or on horse-back during marriage festivals. Sometimes it is the privilege 
of boing escorted on certain occasions by armed retainers, sometimes that of having 
a trumpet sounded in front of a procession, or ol being accompanied by native 
musicians at public ceremonies . . . Such at any rate art* a few oi the privileges for 
which Hindus are roady to cut each others’ throats’’ l,>7 . 

Buchanan reports that as a security measure against public peace being disturbed 
by such violent disputes, towns were partitioned into quarters where each party 
performed its ceremonies and did not carry its demonstrations into the quarters 
of the other party 108 . 

m Southern India, vol. I, pp 77—78. 

103 Southern India, vol. I. pp. 77—78. Dubois, pp. 25—26. 

104 Ives, Voyage, p. 25. 

M>6 PiUai, Diary, vol. V, pp. 27—28. 

*06 Dubois, pp. 26—27. 

*07 Dubois, pp. 26—27. 

ins Southern India, vol. I, p. 250. vol. II, pp. 268-69 C S Srinivasaehan gives a 
good account of the disputes between the Right and Left-Hand caBtes in Madras 
in the early part of the 18th century, pp. 68—76, vol. XII. Proceedings, Indian 
Historical Records Commission 1929. 
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IX. The social disabilities of the depressed group 

The most indefensible feature of caste was the social degradation of a large part 
of the population denominated untouchables, and who in South India, during the 
period, numbered according to Dubois about a quarter of the whole population 100 
In every society the lower classes have invariably suffered from social disabilities, 
but in India, caste as established in the 18 th century did not permit the indi¬ 
vidual to grow out of them. In Indian society the social stigma of birth waB irre¬ 
trievable as Hindu law embodied in the Dharmashastras, apart from the caste- 
ridden social consciousness, was supposed to countenance it. Both caste and law 
conspired against the lower orders of society and kept them in social bondage in 
the worst rorm, as its helpless victims had no way out of it. It serves no material 
purpose to mention all the different castes included in this large depressed group 
of society in different localities. They were in general the nomad ‘tribes’ or castes 
engaged in professions connected with social sanitation and leather manufacture, 
professions considered very vile, polluting a iqan’s whole life. These people also 
worked as “hired labourers” or slaves in the fields 110 . The social condition of the 
low castes in Bengal and South India bordered on acute distress and degenera¬ 
tion and certainly presents a contrast to their life in Northern India, Central India 
and the eastern parts of the U. P. The accounts of Malcolm for Central India 
or Buchanan for eastern parts of the U. P. and Bihar, do not bear out that the 
lower castes were totally segregated or that villages had walled fortifications deny¬ 
ing their ingress into the quarters of higher castes. The accounts for lower Bongal, 
Carnatic and Malabar point to their exclusion from all intercourse with the higher 
castes 111 . Dubois writes that social prejudices against them were most intense and 
“moBt strongly developed in the Southern and Western districts of the Peninsula’'; 
that in the North they were “less apparent” 112 . The “Puhahs” m Malabar were 
considered no better than “beasts" and it is mentioned that if a Nayar, “who 
always carried arms, met one of those unhappy people on the road, he was entitled 
to stab him on the spot” 11 - 1 . Ives writing about them and the Niaddes m Malabar 
also observes, “If only the breath of one of them were accidently to come across a 
Nair, the latter would not fail undoubtedly to put him to death. To avoid this 
when they see a Nair coming towards them, they take care to get out of his way” ,M . 
Forbes, who was in Malabar as the Company’s administrator, says that in Mala¬ 
bar, “the ignominious distinction of castes" was carried “to the utmost extent" 

108 Dubois, p. 51. 

1,0 Sorafton, Reflections, pp. 8—9. Ives. Voyage . pp. 25—26. Forbes, vol. I, pp. 202—03. 

Dubois, pp. 50—64. Tennant. Indian Recreations , vol. I, p 86. 
m Southern India, vol. I, pp. 7, 20, .37, 55—56, 313—14, vol. II. pp. 410, 414—15. 
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1,4 Ives, Voyage, p. 26. 
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and he was convinced that the institution “puts a stop to the noblest exertions of 
real charity, blunts the finest feelings of humanity, and estranges man from man ” 1 
The untouchables had no social status, no social rights, consequently no social 
ethics. Society tutored them to believe that their fate was “irrevocable”, and that 
all men are not made “of the same clay”. They had no consciousness of their 
importance in society and no urge for struggle to improve their lot 116 . All Euro¬ 
pean accounts of the miseries and the filth of the lives of these people, Halla- 
charas, Chandalahs in Bengal, Pulias, Niaddes in Malabar, shoemakers, cobblers, 
chucsklers, Pariahs, Chandalas, Muckwas, Pallers, Valluras in different parts of 
South India, certainly 117 recall to our mind Dante’s description of hell, its fierce 
fires and smouldering ruins. Bacon characterizes such people by whom “the whole 
face of Hindustan is over-run” as “the ill-favoured dogs” of society 11 *. 


Their social disabilities 

Legally these classes had no civic status, no civic rights, and may be compared 
to the ‘slaves’ of Roman society with this difference, that the latter could become 
freemen, for Roman Law did not sanction permanent disabilities. In India, the low 
castes were the perpetual menial stock of society with freedom of movement 
severely curtailed, and without any olaims to free citizenship. They could not 
claim independent property rights and in Malabar they were actually held as 
‘slaves’ belonging to the feudal lord for whom they worked 119 . They could not 
participate even in public religious processions of other classes, and in South 
India their presence and foot-prints alone would defile the localities of Brahmans 1311 . 
Dubois says that in Indian States, a Pariah for his audacity to enter a Brahman’s 
house “might possibly be murdered on the spot”, that a revolting crime of this 
sort “was actually perpetrated” "without a voice being raised in expostulation” 121 . 
Their admission into Hindu temples was altogether out of the question; they were 
also not entitled to the use of public utilities like wells 122 . Even professional 

ir> ForbeB, vol I, p. 237. 1,B Dubois, p. 5t. Forbes, vol. II, p. 317. 

1,7 Scrafton, pp. 8—9. Ives, pp. 25—28. DuboiB, pp. 6—16, 56—62, Forbes, vol. I, 
pp. 13-14. 202-203. 

»b T. Bacon. Impressions and Studies in Hindostan , 2 vols, London, 1837, vol. I. 
pp. 259-60. 

,m Dubois. In connection with the degraded condition of the low caste*. Colehrooke 
quotes with approval the following statement from the Tantra Shaatras: 

“Avoid the touch of the Chandals. and other abject classes. Whoever associates 
with then* undoubtedly falls from his class; whoever bathes or drinks in wells or 
pools which they have caused to be made, must be purified by the five produc¬ 
tions of kine' . Astatic Researches, vol. V, p. 53. 

120 Southern India, vol. I, pp. 20, 65—56. 

121 Dubois, p. 52. 

122 Ibid., pp. 8-16. Forbes, vol. I, pp. 202-203. Forster, Journey, footnote, p. 37, vol. I. 
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“prostitutes” and slaves of other castes however low are said to have had no truck 
with them 123 . They were only patronized by Europeans for domestic service as 
people of other castes considered it degrading to seek service in their households 124 . 
Relegated to sooial contempt and opprobrium, it is not surprising if in their mode 
of life they did not share the decency and refinement of the rpst of society 125 . A 
classification of the ‘untouchables' which can be regarded as universal is, however, 
difficult to attempt. According to Dubois, they were the lowest among the Sudra 
community — those classes which performed “low and disgusting offices, which 
exposed them to frequent defilement”. In the social scale artisan castes ‘employed 
in mechanical and ornamental professions’ and others of barbers, washermen, etc. 
rated above them and did not suffer from their disabilities 120 . The depressed 
castes, however, among themselves were not free from caste notions of superiority 
or inferiority. The Pallers mostly found round about Madura thought themselves 
superior to the Pariahs, as the former did not eat beef, while the latter prided 
themselves on being the “main support of the Right-hand divisions” ,27 . 


X. Social trends influencing caste 
1. Modification of the severity of caste 

While society was too conservative to accept anything like a repudiation of 
oaste, still it is not difficult to see that progressive trends were at work modi¬ 
fying its rigour. Under the Peshwas we have evidence that the rules of caste if 
violated were being leniently viewed in the award of punishments, provided the 
nature of the offenoe was not a violent deviation from the rules of caste relating 
to marriage and the sex-life of women in particular 128 . As early as 1721-22 we 
find that one Putaji Bir Mudhoji of the Maratha army was arrested by the Mughals 
at Surat, kept in confinement and ‘polluted’. On his release his caste-men agreed 
to admit him baok to the caste. He was just purified according to the rules laid down 
in the Shastras 129 . Readmission to caste except in very Berious breaches was being 
sanctioned by the councils of castes and the Peshwas after the performance of certain 
‘penances’. The Raja of Satara could even override the decisions of these councils 
and order caste-men to dine with the accused to effect his complete restoration t*. 
The selections from the diaries of the Maratha government cite many cases show¬ 
ing that the rules of caste relating to eating were being relaxed and the breaches 
were not viewed with alarm. The control of caste over the individual was however 

121 Southern India, vol. II, pp. 413—15, 482—83. 

,M Dubois, pp. 54—55. 

12 ‘* Ibid., pp. 56—61. 
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great, and was being enforced by caste headmen or assemblies, with which we 
shall deal at length later. Here we shall take note of some other trends in connec¬ 
tion with the institution in order to appreciate its dynamic character. 

2. Assertion of lower classes 

James Mill makes a very misleading observation on the lower strata of Hindu 
society. In his opinion, all agricultural and “productive classes’’ below the Vaisyas 
were “degraded below the brutes” and were considered vile and odious 131 . Wilson 
corrects him by pointing out that many of them held “quite as independent and 
respectable a position as they do in Europe” on “all the most important occasions 
of social life”. The rules regarding marriage and dining were not such a hardship 
or they were imagined by Europeans He further significantly points out that “let 
a blacksmith acquire wealth, and he will have his levee well attended by Brah¬ 
mans of the most respectable descent” 132 In th*» period under review we also see 
that caste as a standard of social importance, as determining rank, was in a state 
of flux and was being subjected to vital modifications. The lower castes, conscious 
of their importance in society, were certainly not complaisant about their status. 
They were asserting themselves aad endeavouring to elevate, their rank in the 
hierarchy of caste. They were certainly not renouncing caste but their assertion is 
perceptible as working in two directions; first pretensions to rank as high caste by 
claiming high ancestry and assuming high caste designations; secondly, imitation 
of the practices of the higher castes for securing higher social respectability. Some 
of the accounts for South India look as if there were a constant scramble for 
superiority amongst the various trading, artisan and cultivating castes at certain 
places. In northern Circars, the “Rachewars, Row-wars, and Velmas” were strug¬ 
gling for recognition as the “genuine offspring of the Chisteree or second class”; 
while the castes of husbandmen, cowherds, weavers and artisans endeavoured to 
rank along with Vaisyas 133 . From the account of Buchanan about different castes 
in Mysore it appears that the assertion of the lower castes was vigorous. The 
Lingayats and Pancham Banjigarus earnestly denied that they were Sudras and 
claimed higher eminence 134 . The Jotephandas, a caste of oil-makers, pretended to 
be of the Vaisya caste - a claim contested by the Bhans, who were mostly mer¬ 
chants, and by the Komatigas. The Komatigas proclaimed that they were “the 
only true Vaisya” and next in rank only to the Brahmans 135 . The Chitrakarus or 
painters claimed still higher eminence as Kshattnya 136 . The caste of potters had 
begun to put on the sacred thread and claimed supernatural powers which were 
ridiculed by the Brahmans 137 . At some places they were even challenging the 

131 Mill, History of British India, vol. I. p. 303. 

133 Ibid., vol. I, pp. 303—04 (footnote). 

133 Minute by James Grant 1786. Fifth Report on India Affairs, ed. by W. K. Fir- 
minger, Calcutta. 1918, vol. Ill, pp. 9—10. Also British India Analysed, vol. Ill, 
pp. 660—07. 

134 Southern India, vol. I, p. 236. 

** Ibid., vol. I, pp. 262, 266, 268. 
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Brahman monopoly of the Sanskrit language by repeating pray era in Sanskrit 
and abandoning customs like that of widow-remarriage 1 The shoemakers at some 
places, particularly those who had migrated from the north, pretended to be of 
the Kshattriya caste 139 . The Vaishnavas. who were possibly aboriginals and had 
shot into prominence as worshippers of Vishnu, were endeavouring hard to 
establish a non-Sudra origin of the caste, but this attempt was being foiled by the 
Brahmans They had, however, succeeded in having Brahman priests as their gu- 
ru8 m . The Ladarus, who followed different pursuits of trade m horses, cultivation 
etc. were assuming the title of the Kshattnyas of the “family of the sun” and wore 
the sacred thread They were however treated as Sudras by others 141 . Pillai writes 
that Komatis on the eastern coast who followed the profession of trade claimed 
pure Vaisya descent 142 These efforts of the lower classes do not appear to have 
been abortive. We observe that they were gradually winning over the Brahman 
priests to work for them |/, - ! At some places even the august status of the Brah¬ 
mans was being challenged. The Panchalas or five artisan castes, Dubois writes, 
“refuse in some districts, to acknowledge Brahmin predominance” ,44 . 

In Northern India also the tendency to assume high caste names and claim high 
ancestry was working actively in society. This was all the more so with primitive 
tribes which were gradually being reclaimed by Hinduism. In the district of 
Gorakhpur in 17. P. several people of a mountain tribe called Khateri, “a spurious 
race”, were claiming “all the dignities of the military order” 145 . In the district of 
Bhagalpur in Bihar, the “Kshetauris” engaged in cultivation and settled for a 
long time, pretended “to be ol the military rank”. In support of their claim they 
stated an interesting legend of their origin. They said that Parasram succeeded in 
destroying the Kshattnyas save two persons who fled for protection to Viswa- 
karma, the god of the artists. The infuriated Parasram approached the god and de¬ 
manded them back, but he was told that they were not Kshattriyas but “Kshetau¬ 
ris” or farmers. Thereafter they began to hold the plough and their descendents bore 
the name their god had given them 14,1 In the areas adjacent to Shahabad in Bihar 
the Bhars, who were originally a low occupational caste, had actually assumed the 
designation of Pratihar Rajputs 147 . The Bhuimhars who were, in the opinion of 
Buchanan, “some low tribes” like Domkatars in the areas contiguous to Gorakhpur, 
had assumed the rank of Brahmans in Bihar. They had succeeded in securing a 
rank immediately below the proper Brahmans, “although they cannot receive 

138 Ibid., p. 395. 

138 Ibid., pp. 302-03. 

140 Ibid., p. 323. 

141 Ibid., p. 422. 

142 Pillai, Diary, vol. 1, p. 119. 

143 Southern India, vol. I. pp. 348—49, 350—51. 
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Dana, nor perform any office of the priesthood”. The Rajputs spoke of them “with 
great contempt” and denied them the title of Brahman '‘alleging that they were 
impure infidels” of the tribe of Domkatars ,,,M . In the district of Dmajpur m Ben¬ 
gal many persons pretended to be Brahmans assuming that they were descended 
from Vyas and consequently called themselves Vyasokta |,,H . In May 1822, Major 
Hexley, Agent at Bhupal, reported an interesting fact about Bagris who had emi¬ 
grated from Marwar to Malwa They were notorious thieves and even ate the flesh 
of the cow. But they pretended to be Rajputs and their families had actually as¬ 
sumed the names of Rajput elans such as Rathor. Parmar, Bhatti, Hara. Chauhan 
etc. 150 . 

Similarly we observe that many lower castes were trying to renounce the various 
social practices associated with them — such as widow remarriage, indiscreet use of 
intoxicants, concubinage, non-vegetarian diet, ‘bloody religious ceremonies” etc. 
etc. 131 They were also usurping some of the high caste distinctions such as the 
right to wear the sacred thread with the avowed desne to rise in the social scale 132 
The social upsurge of the lower classes is also reflected in the religious life of the 
period, and of all reformist religious activity social reforms and the removal of 
invidious caste distinctions were the mam plank 

3. Formation of new castes and sub-castes 

Although the data on the subject is very poor, yet it is not difficult to see that 
the process of the fission of the old and formation of new' castes was going on in 
society. About the middle of the 18 M| century, Robert Orme noted that castes had 
‘‘many infinite sub-groups”, and in his opinion there was “a singular disposition 
in the Indian, from very trifling circumstances to form a sect apart from the rest 
of his neighbours” l3J . Professional, sectarian and religious distinctions, as well as 
other social factors, were instrumental in splitting the old castes into separate 
units whose members in course of time would not lnter-dinc and inter-marry. In 
the province of Mysore, Pancham Banjigarus were being split into separate local 
and linguistic sub-groups, and a separatist tendency wap strongly working within 
the Panchalas where each craft was forming itself into a distinct guild organi¬ 
zation under a single chief. Likewise among the Madigarus, a low caste of leather- 
workers dressing hides and engaged in cultivation, the formation of closed matri¬ 
monial groups on an occupational basis is clearly visible 1,Vl Among Telinga Nabji- 
garus we find that the different sub-groups could eat together but there were no 
intermatrimonial relations, and the Chitrakarus were altogether cutting them¬ 
selves off from their original stock by renouncing the use of liquors 133 . The Santa¬ 
na Ibid., vul. II, pp 453-54, also 463 IH Ibid , p 735 
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namis were fast splitting into different sub-castes. Those who instructed the youth 
m literature and music considered themselves higher in status than those who 
officiated as priests in the temples 1 -™. The process of the splitting up of the old 
castes or multiplication of their sub-castes was active in northern India also. In 
t he province of Bihar, the Brahman sub-castes are seen multiplying on the basis 
of professional differences. Those who lost their rank or were degraded formed a 
distinct, endogamous group. Such were the Agradanis who presided over funeral 
ceremonies, and Gangaputras “who frequent places of worship on the bank of the 
Ganges, but are shunned by pure persons, and live chiefly by deceiving strangers 
or low people, for whom they perform the ceremonies used in worshipping the 
holy stream” 157 . The Brahmans taking to agriculture and arms were forming a 
separate group of Zemindar Brahmans 1 -'*. At Patna, according to Buchanan, the 
Gayawal or Gayapal Brahmans were “of a more recent formation” and were divi¬ 
ded into fourteen gotrax r,!l . In the district of Purneah, many “tribes” of Sudras 
claimed to be of the ‘Gaur nation’ and were forming a large kin-group of Gaur 
Brahmins 1150 . The same tendency was working in other castes. In Bihar, those 
Kayasthas who did not scruple “to smoke arpipe, to drink water, or chew betel- 
nut at the same table with an infidel” were degraded and they formed a distinct 
sub-caste 11 '' 1 . At Rangpur, large numbers of a low tribe dealing in flowers and gar¬ 
lands and working as barbers concealed their real descent and assumed the title of 
‘kayasthas’, forming a distinct, endogamous group 162 . 

The growth of altogether new castes was being encouraged by two factors 
primarily, social degradation and the assimilation of primitive tribes into the tex¬ 
ture of Hindu society as distinct social groups. In Purneah, Buchanan says that in 
the terrible famine of 1770 many Hindus “unable to resist the cravings of appe¬ 
tite, ate food from impure hands, and lost caste”. They and their descendants 
ultimately formed a separate caste, called “Suryunya”. They had priests and 
instructors of their own, followed the Hindu customs and abstained from beef. 
Cultivation was their profession 11 ^. In connection with the primitive tribes, he 
specifically mentions the names of two tribes.. The Kharwars in the district of 
Shahabad retained the features of the aboriginal tribes in the Vindhya mountains 
and could be easily distinguished from those of the Rajmahal hills. Those among 
them who owned landed estates and lived a pure, comfortable life, called them¬ 
selves “Suryabangsis”; others continued to be a new low-caste bearing their 
tribal name 164 . Similar waR the case with another aboriginal tribe, the Bhang- 
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giyas in Bihar, reclaimed as a distinct caste in the social structure 165 . It is not diffi¬ 
cult to conolude that new castes and sub-castes were multiplying in society and 
the process was accelerated in the later period. 


XI. Caste government 

We have so far dealt only with the outward social forms of caste - its complex 
structure, its peculiar pharisaism upholding an intricate system of taboos regu¬ 
lating eating, sexual life and the general behaviour of people in society Much re¬ 
quires to be noted regarding its internal government and the jurisdiction of caste 
councils and chiefs. Much of the work which in our day is done by the elaborate judi¬ 
ciary was done by caste itself. In this respect the vitality of caste polity in en¬ 
suring social control over the individual was remarkable. It was a comprehensive 
though unwntten code of social ethics, conventions, customs, usages and tradi¬ 
tions, and the main support of the social fabric of the country ,6B . While its deep 
hold over society made it static and stereotyped, it also acted as a proof against 
“pernicious innovations”. Though its rigidity implanted in the Hindu mind a 
narrow community outlook and class consciousness, yet it gave him a sense of 
solidarity and disciplined his life. It had a firm hold on the popular mind as it 
preserved the people’s traditions, kept alive the memories of their ancestry, and 
often held them together unbroken in spirit in periods of social crisis 167 . 

In its own interests the caste exercised close control over its members. As 
Dubois sayB: “The shame which would reflect on a whole caBte if the fault of one 
of its individual members went unpunished, guarantees that the caste will exercise 
justioe, defend its own honour, and keep all its members within the bounds of 
duty. For be it noted, every caste has its own laws and regulations, or rather we 
may say, its own customs, in accordance with which the severest justice is meted 
out, just as it was by the patriarchs of old” 164 *. The control exercised by caste was 
also not without effect. Writing after 1820, Elphmstone points out that owing to 
active caste-control and public opinion, drunkenness was “almost unknown in the 
Mahratta country”, which had “a decided superiority in morals” over the pro¬ 
vinces held by the Company. “Public opmion, and above all the opinion of the 
Caste”, according to him, “and the dread of expulsion, are the restraints on vices. 
These powers are in the Mahratta country in the hands of the whole caste. In the 
Carnatic there are regular Censors to each caste, called Gunnacharies, besides reli¬ 
gious Gooroos invested with great power” 169 . On the Coromandal Coast, Munro 
Innes writes that even the very low castes could not think of deviating from rules 
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and restrictions of caste as they were attended with “perpetual disgrace", “for a 
committee of his caste takes immediate cognizance of it, and if the fact be proved 
he is excommunicated for ever from their society and privileges" 170 . In Bengal 
also, the different castes had their councils, and according to Verelst “the autho¬ 
rity of these courts enters into the concerns of common life, and is, consequently, 
very extensive” 171 . In other British Indian territories as late as the beginning of 
the 19 th century we find the various castes having their councils or chiefs to ad¬ 
judicate on caste questions and punish transgressions against their rules. Among 
the lower castes, in the north as well as the south, we find hereditary “chiefs" 
empowered with supreme caste authority 172 . Among the high castes usually elec¬ 
ted representatives constituted councils in Bengal and Bihar. Many of these 
casteB had their “Ghotaks” who maintained a register of marriages in the caste to 
ensure its purity. The members of one caste could, however, not be punished by 
another caste authority m . 

The State appears to have reserved to itself the right of annulling the decrees of 
caste-councils. The Raja of Satara often set aside the decrees of excommunication 
served on individuals by caste authority 174 . The East India Company acted on the 
principle that if a Hindu ‘legally forfeited his caste’ he could not be restored 
without the sanction of the Government as under the Muslim Government. Hie 
Parliamentary Committee of Secrecy (1773) was of the opinion that the practice 
was to be kept up “as a direct assertion of the subordination of the Hindoos, who 
are a very considerable majority of the subjects” ,7 '\ The East India Company in 
Bengal maintained the Jatimala Kachahri for hearing and deciding cases relating 
to caste matters. Maharaja Nabkishen, the Dewan of Clive, had charge of it under 
Verelst, and Warren Hastings appointed his own Gomastahs - Krishto Kanto Das, 
a Teli by caste, and Ganga Govind Singh 171 '. The sentence of excommunication, 
permanent exclusion from the caste, was the severest penalty the oaste could pass 
against any of its members. In its social consequence it was more dreadful than it 
seems on the surface. Once a family Was thus socially degraded nothing could 
materially restore it to. its “pristine position” 177 . Verelst citeB a case in which a 
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Hindu who wm guilty of bribery and was detected, was compelled “to swallow a 
spoonful of broth”. “No sooner was his pollution known, he was degraded from his 
caste, lost all the benefits of society, and was avoided as a leper by his tribe”. Lord 
Clive desired the Brahmans to consider if he could be restored to caste. After con¬ 
sultations they discovered a similar case mentioned In their books; "but although 
the Brahmans affected a compliance, the man was never restored to his caste”. The 
Muslim governors, according to him, often extorted money from Hindus by hol¬ 
ding out the threat of defilement ,7M . During our period it was beyond the autho¬ 
rity of caste to inflict the penalty of death, the usual penalties being fines, tor¬ 
tures, penances etc. 179 . In no case could individuals go scot free if their derelictions 
were detected ,8 °. Buohanan gives a list of crimes for which Brahmans of the Smar- 
tal sect in South India could be excommunicated: 

1. Sexual intercourse within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity. 

2. Sexual intercourse with any prohibited caste. 

3. Eating forbidden food, or drinking intoxicating liquors. 

4. Slaying any animal of the “cow-kind” or of the human species i. e. murder. 

5. Eating in company of persons of another caste or food dressed by inferior 

castes. * 

6. Eating on the ship food dressed there. 

7. Stealing. 

8. Omitting to perform the “Shradh” ceremonies. 

Smaller offences were punishable in other ways: fines, tortures, shaving the 
head, ordeals, fasts, pilgrimage etc., temporary separation from caste lHl . In the 
lower castefe, adultery of a woman with one of another caste was often punished 
with excommunication It is instructive to reproduce a few cases from the dia¬ 
ries of the Peshwa’s government to have an idea of the effectiveness of caste 
government. In 1744-45 a Gosain bewitched a Brahman and polluted him by 
dining with him. The Brahman later repented and was admitted within his caste 
after his caste-men had passed a decree in his favour 1KJ . In 1746-47 one Trim- 
bakji Gurav married a woman named Bhiur by the “Muhurta” form of marriage 
and he overcame the objections of his caste people by securing a decree in his 
favour from the Raja of Satara ,w . The caste council imposed a fine on Santaji 
Shete for not fulfilling his promise of marrying his daughter to Jija Rib and direc¬ 
ted him to fulfil it 193 . One Narkji Ghatge agreed to give his daughter in marriage to 
Ratioji Shinde. It was afterwards discovered that Ranoji was affected by leprosy. 
Narkji was permitted to withdraw the agreement and the Raja had to pass an order 
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that his caste-men were not to obstruct him 186 . About 1754—55 the widow of one 
Dewji Paratakoli was imprisoned on a charge of misconduct (adultery). Her oaste- 
men agreed to take her back and requested the government that she should not be 
made a slave. The prayer of the caste-men was granted. Only a fine of Rs. 50/- 
was inflicted on her 187 . A son of Babaji Gurav of Oundh in Poona province had 
illicit intercourse with a Mahar woman. The whole family was excommunicated. 
The caste people later agreed to remove the ban and the government levied a tri¬ 
bute of Rs. 50/- from Babaji 188 . It is easy to cite many cases showing the strength 
of the caste polity in the 18th century. Its powers to inflict punishments on the 
defaulters from caste rules and order .them to perform penances were respected by 
Indian governments. 


XII. Influences of caste on Muslim society 

The different classes of Muslim society although not mapped out sharply like 
Hindu castes were arranged in a scheme of social gradation upheld by birth. In 
Bengal and Bihar we oome across two main social divisions in Muslim society; 
(1) 'Ashraf or the high-born and (2) ‘Razil’, a corruption of Rizal “worthless” or 
low-born, somewhat similar to the Dwijas (twice-born castes) and Sudras of 
Hindu society. The lower social group denominated ‘Razil’ comprised the various 
professional, trading, agricultural and menial classes. The Ashrafs constituted the 
gentry or classes which claimed high extraction and are mentioned as having 
“abundance of pride”. They included the Sheikhs and SaiyadB, Mughals and 
Pathans corresponding to the Brahmans and Kshattriyas of Hindu Bociety.They 
considered it disgraceful to do menial work and engage in lower professions, though 
this was not strictly possible under British rule the establishment of which resulted 
in a rapid decline of their fortunes 189 . In Southern India also the distinctions 
of high-born and low-born were current and the Muslims of Arabic extraction 
deemed themselves the noblest section of society ,9 °. The non-Ashraf section of the 
Islamic population was further arranged into four social divisions. In Bihar these 
were the “Bukals” or traders of low-birth who generally abstained from rural 
labour; the “Jyotiyas”, the classes of agriculturists and field workers; the “Panni- 
yas” or artisan classes. Below these were the low professions entailing social degra¬ 
dation. Buchanan gives a long list of about 38 classes excluded from social commu¬ 
nion with the higher groups. They were the jolahas, patwars (tape weavers), darji, 
glass workers (churisaj), dephalis, prostitutes, bhats, bhatiyaras, bhanggera (sellers of 
intoxicants), haiwais (confectioners), barbers, sheep-butchers, potters, shoemakers, 

outtero, dyers, carpet weavers and other menial classes 191 . There is no evidence of 
• 
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free social intercourse through marriage and dining among the different social 
groups. The democratic ideals of Islam had been successfully challenged and un- 
dentfined by the reactionary influences of caste 192 . The Islamic social consciousness 
was strongly affected by ‘caste psychology’, particularly in those areas where the 
Hindus were the dominant group. The remarks of Buchanan about the district of 
Pumeah in Bihar bear this out. 

"In this district, especially where the proportion of Hindus is greatest the doctrine of 
caste has gained a complete practical ascendancy over the Muslims, and has occa¬ 
sioned a vast number of sub-divisions, the members of which do not intermarry, and 
often will not eat in company ... In some places, for instance, almost every trade 
forms a Separate caste as amongst the Hindus, while in others, it is only a few low 
trades that are excluded. In the former places, national distinctions are also a 
complete bar to intermarriage, but in others little attention is paid to this, and a 
person’s descent in the male line is alone considered as of importance"i 1 ®. 

Even among Muslims, who were mostly the descendants of foreigners, class 
consciousness on the basis of ancestry or place of origin was highly developed. The 
Sheikhs, Mughals, Pathans and Persians, were distributed into many small 
classes on the basis of ancestry and lbcal origin 194 . The Muslim classes that were 
of Hindu stock retained caste in full vigour. Writing about Indian Muslims in 
Central India, Malcolm says: 

"This class of half converts from the Hindu inhabitants of the country knows little 
more than the name of their professed faith" la5 . 

Mrs. Ali also informs us that in the respectable sections of Muslim society pride 
of birth was inculcated and formed an important feature of education. This was 
particularly so among the Sheikhs and Saiyads, who like the Brahmans were the 
“Lords” of Muslim society, were “peculiar objects of respect and favour" and were 
entitled to gifts and chanties 19 *’. 

In the light of these accounts, it is not difficult to see that the entire Indian social 
structure was dominated by the institution of caste. It wa., the basis of social stratifi¬ 
cation not only among the Hindus but also among the Muslims, in spite of the fact 
that theoretically Islam as 4 social system is the very opposite of Hinduism. 
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J. 

Dr. K. M. Ashraf’s conversation which was generally brilliant turned mostly 
to political and historical subjects whon his friends visited him. I remember one of 
those many evenings — I think it was a November evening in 1958, when, with his 
usual erudition, clarity and ardour, Dr. Ashraf set forth his views in his pleasant, 
sonorous voice on some vital problems of Medieval Indian History: Amir Khus- 
ro’s intellectual outlook and Delhi as a seat of culture. In the course of discussion, 
MountBtuart Elphinstone came up and Dr Ashraf remarked that in spite of Tecent 
researches and investigations on the Medieval period of Indian History, Elphin- 
stone’s history remained in some of its portions a definitive work, he suggested 
that it might be desirable to study the historical ideas of Elphinstone and frame, 
if possible, an outline of his intellectual system. The following article iB an attempt 
to carry out the wishes of my dear and kind friend who is no more, and whose 
unfailing courtesy, gracious smile and goodheartedness I will ever miBs in life. 

Elphinstone was an omnivorous reader, at home with many authors and many 
centuries. On his 22nd birthday which fell on October 8, 1801, he gives in his 
Journals a formidable list 1 of books that he read during a period of one year 
and which is a curiouH record of the desultory character of his reading, perhaps 
unavoidable in a wandering life. This list included a large number of historical, 
political, philosophical and poetical works ranging from the Odyssey and Hero¬ 
dotus to Berkeley’s Dialogue on Natural Religion. The Ancient classics — Homer. 
Virgil, Herodotus, Thucydides. Xenophon, Tacitus, Plutarch. Demosthenes and 
Cicero, the Persian poets like Rudaki, Rumi, Saadi and Hafiz, and modern writers 
like Milton. Gibbon, Hume and Bentham^ were his favourite authors. The range 
of his reading was wide and the nature of his studies mostly diversified, not 
designed with any definite purpose of specialization in a narro# field. Education 
comprised for him, as it did for others who shared the later 18 th and early 19 th 
century outlook, the study largely of classical literature. Throughout his Btay of 
about thirty-one years in Tndia, reading remained with him almost a passion and 

1 T. E. Colebrooke, Life of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone. London, 1884, 
vol. I, p. 31. 

- Colebrooke, Elphinstone. vol. II p. 51 “At first Elphinstone was critical of 
Bentham, but later he changed his irreverent notions of Bcntham for great 
respect and admiration 
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lie divided his time between his. private study and his official work; sometimes one 
impinged upon the other and while engaged in his official work, it was not un- 
,common with him to think of the pleasures of reading. In his early twenties he was 
able to find more time for his studies but subsequently due to the strict and con* 
scientious attention to his growing public duties, travelling and dissipation of which 
he complained more than once, the range of his reading suffered a set-back and on 
February 7, 1812, he recorded, “I have spent the bulk of my time in a sort of 
business which does not tend to qualify me for an author, or in travelling, dissi¬ 
pation, or idleness. My times.of study have been only specks on this dull mass’” 1 . 

Often Elphinstone would comment on the particular work he was reading in his 
Journals; for example, he described Byron’s Child Harold as exquisite blue-devi- 
lage'* and the Paradise Regained as inferior to Paradise Lost ». He thought Vol- 
ney’s Travels in Syria and Egypt the best book of travel 1 *. He indulged in the 
curious habit of classifying the English poets according to their merit. To the first 
class belonged Shakespeare and Milton and to the second class, Spencer and Dryden 
(or Dryden or Spencer). But where should he place Byron 7 ? Sometimes he would 
trace a maxim and discuss it; as for example, he examined Addison’s statement 
“It is the ambition of men to be esteemed and of women to be loved” H . A larger 
portion of notes in his journals were made on works of imagination. Babur, whom 
he regarded as the most illustrious person that ever flourished in Asia, fascinated 
him for his good heart”. His observations and comments in his Journals are lively 
and just and reveal his plenitude of erudition rather than precise solidity of criti¬ 
cism. 

Elphinstone was not a scholar of the library but combined through life that 
rare quality, the love of books and sports. At times he rode forty or fifty miles a 
day, went hunting, killed a bear or a sow or exercised with the sword or shot fires 10 , 
and on return to his tent he would reflect on Herodotus* 1 When he was sixteen 
years of age General Wellesley had told him during the campaign of Assaye in 
1803 in the Maratha war, that he had mistaken his profession and that he might 
have been a soldier 1 -. Scenic beauty lifted him to the pitch of exultation and ro- 
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mantic poetry, especially that of Byron, sent him musing. The snow-capped 
majestic mountains of the Himalayas 13 inspired him and he found in them silence, 
antiquity and depth. He thought that men changed but that the hills ever remained 
the same. He had longed to see the Egyptian pyramids. The memory of the past 
saddened him and the stray, lonely pieces of buildings — a broken tower or a 
pre-historic arrangement of big stones, haunted him and created in him a melan¬ 
choly interest about their former possessors 1 '*. He was greatly struck by Akbar’s 
fort at Agra 13 and admired in it particularly the Moti Masjid, but was disappointed 
with the Taj. About the rulers of Bijapur he wrote, “our admiration of-their gran¬ 
deur is heightened by our compassion for their fall” 10 . 

Through his Journal 17 and graphic letters, which in u way are written in a more 
animated style than his historical works precisely because of the difference in the 
theme and nature of the work, Elphinstone emerges as a man of introspective 
disposition, absorbed in self-examination, overtaken by imaginary fears about his 
future, seized with nostalgia for his home overseas, conscious of his mediocrity and 
obscurity 18 , which he often complained about, and determined in cooler moments 
to overcome these moods of depression and to throw himself into great work of 
public importance 19 . At times he debated with liimself on questions connected 
with his personal life: how to acquire the art of vivacity, how to be a lively con¬ 
versationalist and how to improve his compositions. 

Once while reading the review of a novel the idea came to Elphinstone to give up 
the habit of taking snuff 20 , which he determined to leave off on July 18, 1813. He 
decided not to mention this fact to anyone at least for a week, and during the 
following twelve months the entries in the Journal conclude regularly with the 
mysterious words ‘Resolutions Safe’. He indulged in the habit of day-dreaming 
which mixed with and impeded business and reflection, and he thought that 
nothing of consequence could be well done or conceived without undivided atten¬ 
tion. He wrote in his Journal “My own world — which ought not to exist if it does 
not yield great delight - is overhung with gloom, peopled with dismal phantoms” 21 . 
But he hoped that those habits of giving way to the imagination could be made 
more useful by concentrating on some great object in life: active employment, 
knowledge, journeys, wars, applause for zeal and energy 22 . He asked himself, “Why 
not fire the imagination with the pleasure and profit of rational studies — Greek 
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or Philosophy? Or with some attainable design, such as the final settlement of 
India*’ 23 . It was a cardinal point with him to think about himself (though he 
tried to think less about himself), to register the state of his mind, to look forward 
to his opportunities and backward to estimate his successes and failures. He was 
experimenting upon himself and making efforts to cultivate his mind, to disci* 
piine his passions, to refine his sensibilities and to extend the range of his know¬ 
ledge. In a sense, he was a Renaissance man who hankered after one moment of 
veal glory. A Clive or a Coote could win trophies of glory on the battlefield but the 
chance of great events oocuring in his days was not considerable and the times 
required not so much their dashing prowess but the difficult though slow process of 
‘cut and dip’ 24 in the administrative system. In moments of depression he would 
reflect on the meaning of life and on such occasions Herodotus’ proverb o<& <pgovn; 
*iTVtoxAeldj) 75 , which he thought contained the essence of all philosophy and 
wisdom, would recur in his Journals. 


II 

Elphinstone did not theorize on history nor did he explain his conception of it, 
but the kind of comments and criticisms that he offered on historical works es¬ 
pecially in his letters to John Malcolm (the author of the History of Persia ), Wil¬ 
liam Erskine (who was completing the translation of the memoirs of Emperor 
Babur), Grant Duff (who was engaged in completing his History of the Marathas), 
and James Tod (who was working on his Annals and Antiquities of Hajasthan) in¬ 
dicate the things he holds necessary for an historian. Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Tacitus, Giucoardine, Gibbon and Hume were his favourite historians. 
He admired Herodotus for his observations and Tacitus for his philosophical 
reflections. Gibbon’s memoir kindled his interest in historical works. He believed 
that Orme in his descriptions of India was “constantly in the right”. He came to see 
that accuracy of facts, condensed and animated style, sparkling and profound 
reflections on facts and lively pictures of countries and characters 20 were principal 
ingredients in a Bound historical work. An historian while writing history should 
adopt a flexible attitude towards it and not regard history as an exact science. 
Though the object of an historian was to explain facts and situations, Elphinstone 
recognized that in certain oases, due to the paucity of facts or the non-availability 
of material, it was not possible to explain the phenomena and in such cases, an 
historian should qualify his statements by using such words as “perhaps” or “in 
all probability”. This was the advice he offered to Grant Duff for saving himself 
from the besetting sin of certainty and dogmatism but Elphinstone cautioned him 
not to carry it too far. His attack on Hume for the Whig bias 27 from which his 
work suffered indicates his predilections for a just appraisal of issues, untinctured 

Ibid. 

24 Colebrooke, Elphinstone. vol. I, p. 355. 

23 “What cares Hippocltdes”. Herodot VI 129. 

M Colebrooke, op. cit., vol. I, p. 2AO. 

27 Colebrooke, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 176—77. 
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by a trace of party fervour. The basis of history was factology and the fuller the 
facts, the more adequate the work. He corrected Malcolm by pointing out to him 
that Peshawar contained 100,000 inhabitants and not 10,000 as had been stated 
by Malcolm in his History of Persia. He laid a special emphasis on a sense of 
proportion to be maintained in the estimate of personalities and events; for 
example, he regretted that in historical works, barring Dow’s Indostan, as 
little was said about Babur as if he had reigned at Timbuktu 2 *. He believed that 
certain words had definite historical connotations which required for clarity 
adequate explanations. One such word was “camp”. Elphinstone wrote to Duff, 
“Camp presents to a European the idea of long lines of white tents in the 
trimmest order. To a Mahratta it presents an assemblage of every sort of covering, 
of every shape and colour, spreading for miles in all directions, over hill and dale, 
mixed up with tents, flags, trees and buildings when Suntajee or Dhunuajee 
starts up at the head of 20,000 men, it occurs to me, perhaps erroneously, that they 
are the debris of the armies of Bijapoor and Golconda, the old followers of Sivajee 
and Sumbajee, the gangs of Daishmookhs and Poligars who sprung up in the 
decline of the Dekhan monarchies and finally t^e citizens and peasants who were 
driven by tyranny and spoliation to practise the crimes by which they had suf¬ 
fered ; but unless you give some account of this they will seem to a stranger to have 
started up from the earth” 2il . 

Like a researcher Elphinstone was interested in the origin of things 211 ; for 
example, he wished to elucidate the history of that class called “Zemindars” and 
traced it farther back to the times of Akbar; he was interested in tracking down 
the historical sources on the feudal system of the Rajputs — the problem which 
still agitates the minds of some of the leading historians — and he wanted to 
expose fallacies, like the one that the whole of India had belonged to Porus. He 
had wished to estimate the changes in Indian public opinion under the impact of 
British rule. He had wanted to find the clue to the fact that though the Muslims 
had lived as rulers for centuries, how was it that they could leave nine-tenths ol 
the nation unconverted. But the most fascinating subject for him was to trace the 
“progress of improvement and of liberal ideas” among the peoples of India. Some 
of these problems which interested Elphinstone more than a century ago are 
directly relevant to the labours of any student today who desires to make a 
critical study of the history of India. Elphinstone was charmed by the exquisite 
portraits of Babur which were reminiscent of Chaucer’s pilgrims. Bernier struck 
him as a model of the art of mixing history with travels, which was required in 
recording the transactions of a distant nation 21 . Elphinstone insisted that even¬ 
tually an historian had to judge, and that in no case was it desirable for him to 
lessen the distance between right and wrong- 12 ; and in his judgements an his- 

28 Ibid., vol. I, pp. 260—61. 

20 Colebrooke, Elphinstone, vol. II, p. 137. 

30 Ibid., p. 348. 

81 Ibid., vol. II, p. 136. 

82 Ibid., vol. I, p. 323. 
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torian was to recognize the other side of the medal and thus was to exercise imagi¬ 
native sympathy, the art of putting oneself in the plaoe of another man. 

It can perhaps be maintained that Elphinstone’s historical outlook accepted 
some of the following basic assumptions as a theoretician. History to him was an 
accurate and authentic narrative of the past. It must state facts; the body of facts 
is based on evidence, and evidence is properly assessed, scrutinized and carefully 
marshalled and results produced by a judicious restraint of feelings and dis¬ 
crimination. Evidence must be large enough to supply relevant material on the 
subject. There can be no finality about history which in a sense is an interim report 
in which there is scope for conjecture and speculation. History was not mere 
industrious collection and arrangement of facts but a “picturesque narrative” in a 
pleasant fdrm. This view of history being an imaginative construction of the past 
had been shared by Hume and Macaulay who were eloquent, glowing, almost po¬ 
etical, and excited the feelings of their readers. In the final analysis, history for 
Elphinstone was a judgement on men and a statement of events, though he would 
not accept the reduction of all history to personal biography. This view of history 
is rootet in empiricism and in the ideas of enlightenment and neglects the study 
of institutions, especially of social and economic structures 

III 

When he was about 35 years old, in 1814, Elphinstone completed his three 
volumes on ‘Cabul’ which were based on his official reports and in which the ori¬ 
ginal materials were entirely recast. The information regarding the country was 
mainly gathered from natives of Afghanistan after the mission had left the country 
and under considerable difficulties, and he had been urged to venture on the pub¬ 
lication of this work by Sir James Mackintosh, whose persuasions carried weight 
with Elphinstone. The account of the Afghan tribes was meagre but it contained 
valuable information on countries then but little known. The general reader is 
likely to be oppressed with such numerous and minute details oh so remote a 
people. 

In 1816, when he was about 37 years of age, Elphinstone thought of writing the 
history of the Maratha Empire and he drew up its plan, and both the idea of 
writing such a work and the plan were taken over by Grant Duff who utilized them 
to his advantage. In 1820 he thought that he should write a long work on the 
history of India which might “hold out a reasonable prospect of reputation” 33 . By 
then, in 1810, James Mill’s big work on the History of British India had appeared, 
which, defying the empirical limitations of time and space, reflected the applications 
of the Benthamite principles of utility to a civil society separated by long distanoe 
and a different set of values. Mill’s work had gained reputation in India House 
among the band of rising civil servants and academic circles in England. Without 
denying the merits of Mill’s detailed work, particularly in the analysis of Clive and 
Wanen Hastings, Elphinstone felt that Mill’s history suffered from a want of a 


33 Ibid., vol. II, p. 117. 
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personal knowledge of the country and of the languages of the country, Persian 
and Hindustani. He held the view that Mill’s sarcastic and cynical tone had done 
damage to the theme of the British power in India 3 *. In his preface to the History 
of British India , Elphinstone remarked “But the Excellence of Histories derived 
from European researches alone has not set aside the utility of similar inquiries 
conducted under the guidance of impressions received in India; which as they arise 
from a separate source, may sometime lead to different conclusions” 35 . 

Of Elphinstone’s equipment as a historian there can be no two opinions. He had 
local knowledge of India, where he stayed for more than thirty years, and had 
mixed with Indians and travelled widely, had learnt Persian and Hindustani and 
had consulted original Persian manuscripts, had devoted himself to questions con¬ 
nected with the language and literature of India and was an occasional contributor 
to the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, had held positions of great 
responsibility in Western India, first as Resident at Poona, had produced marvel¬ 
lous official minutes on social and educational problems which reflected no trace of 
bias and showed penetration into and sympathetic understanding of India, had 
withstood innovations and new-fangled theories, had visited historical places which 
filled him with reflections and a sense of wonder, had seen before him the rise and 
fall of dynasties, and had participated in the process of the consolidation of British 
rule in India. In addition he was a foreigner, for whom, though perhaps devoid of 
an instinctive understanding of local institutions, the possibilities of exercising 
detachment were greater than those of a looal historian. 

In 1827, when he was 48 years of age, he left for England, and, though he was 
offered the Governor—^Generalship of India, he stayed in England until his death 
in 1859. During these thirty-two years he published a volume of The History of 
India (The Hindu .and Muhammadan Periods) and another volume on the Rise 
of British Power in the East dosing with the grant of the Diwani. His friends pur- 
suaded him to continue his work on the British period, in spite of his deteriorating 
health. He oould not sit while working on his historical material. But his health is 
not really the crucial faotor for the disruption of his work on the British period of 
Indian history. It becomes dear from his Journals that while he was writing on 
the British period, he was comparing and collating his findings with those of Mill, 
and though he was providing fuller information on details, yet in the ultimate 
analysis of events and characters his views approximated to Mill’s version. He 
could not vindicate Clive and in this his estimate of Clive agreed with that of Mill. 
H? hoped that Warren Hastings’ government might give a prospect pf throwing 
new light, but he found, much to his disappointment, that in this field there was no 
prospect of suoh a difference of opinion with Mill. It must be realized that Elphin- 

34 Elphinstone made illuminating remarks on the work of Mill. He thought that Mill 
showed want of sympathy and was a controversialist more anxious to demolish 
the view of others than to present fruitful results of his researches. Above all, he 
was a partisan, a Benthamite propagandist. See Colebrooke, Elphinstone, vol. II, 
pp. 353—355. 

35 Mountstuart Elphinstone, The History of India. London, 1874, p. IX. 
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stone was working within the narrow limits within which historians operated. He 
begin to be filled with a sense of futility in pursuing the work which he thought 
could not in any sense be an original contribution and while he was tom by this 
conflict, Macaulay’s dazzling essays on Clive and Warren Hastings appeared, 
which struck a final blow to his ambition of writing a history of British rule. These 
essays, though showing how Macaulay was misinformed in places, could not 
really be controverted and Elphinstone felt his incapacity to write narrative 
history like Macaulay. Eventually he abandoned the idea of completing his 
History of the British period and what remains with us are some striking and 
illuminating reflections on Clive and Warren Hastings in a fragmentary form. 
Historical research has been deprived of a major contribution on the British rule 
in India by one who showed the intellectual honesty of a scholar in the realization 
that it was not worth while pursuing an historical work if it did not make an 
original contribution to historical knowledge, or if it did not at any rate produce 
certain basic displacements in the accepted notions about a particular period in 
history. Perhaps he was too modest to be confident. 

Elphinstone’s History of India (The Hindu and Muhammadan Periods) was 
published in 1841. Its sixth edition with notes and additions by E. B. Cowell has 
twelve chapters and covers 772 pages of which 290 pages are devoted to the 
Ancient period and 450 pages to Medieval India. On Hindu civilization which 
covers 224 pages, Elphinstone follows Mill’s pattern of studying Hindu institutions, 
classifying them into separate compartments and providing elaborate details on 
each of these items. A comparative study of the texts of Mill and Elphinstone 
would doubtless reveal divergences in treatment and emphasis. While Mill had 
condemned the Hindu form of Government, administration of justice and the 
principle titles of law- 16 , Elphinstone showed that those institutions represented an 
advanoed stage of civilization 37 . Mill had produced the thesis that the state of 
Hindu arts, with the exception of weaving, was low 38 and that the fine arts were 
entirely without a knowledge of perspective 39 , Elphinstone showed that the 
arts of life, though still in a simple state, were far from being in a rude state 40 . 

Mill had described the Ramayana and the Mahabharata as grotesque produo* 
tions 41 , but Elphinstone thought that these works contained many spirited and 
poetical passages 42 . According to Mill, the astronomical and mathematical soienoes 
had been cultivated exclusively for the purpose of astrology, one of the most irratio¬ 
nal of all imaginable pursuits 43 , but Elphinstone recognized that the Hindus excelled 
their contemporaries in their original contributions in Algebra. Furthermore, 

36 J. Mill. The History of British India vol. I, pp. 203—22, 227. 

37 Elphinstone, The History of India, pp. 20—29. 

39 Mill, British India, vol. II, p. 3. 

39 Ibid., p. 39. 

49 Elphinstone, History, p. 51. 

41 Mill, History, vol. II, p. 69. 

43 Elphinstone, History, p. 171. 

43 Mill, History, vol. II, p. 150. 
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Elphinstone believed that Hindus were distinguished in arithmetic by the acknow¬ 
ledged invention of the decimal notation' 14 . He held that the institution of caste, 
though it exercised a most pernicious influence in the progress of the nation, had by 
no means so great an effect in obstructing the enterprise of individuals as European 
writers were apt to suppose 45 . In the delineation of Hindus he was not oblivious to 
notable virtues which they possessed, as for example, absence of drunkenness and 
immodesty among them 40 , but Mill had shed hostile light on the Hindus 47 . In Mill's 
work, the history of the Hindu period covered 5 pages only 48 whereas Elphinstone 
devoted 21 pages which were followed by valuable and fairly detailed sections on 
changes in caste 40 , Greek accounts of India 50 and notes on the revenue system 51 . On 
the religion of the Hindus, Elphinstone gave a more detailed, systematized and 
appreciative aocount than that of Mill 52 . 

On the Ancient period Elphinstone’s history is based on the works of Colebrooke 
and Wilson, Dr. Hamilton, Buchanan’s Journey through the Mysore, Ward’s 
Hindoos, Tod’s Rajasthan, Malcolm’s Central India, Kennedy’s Researches in he 
Hindu Mythology, the Asiatic Researches and the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, besides the ancient Hindu texts. In his account, Elphinstone has 
eschewed facts from mythology and has given a concrete and substantial account 
of Hindu civilization; he does not judge the state of Hindu society by Western 
standards, but studies it against the conditioning circumstances. According to 
Mill, Hindu sooiety was static but Elphinstone noted the processes of change that 
oocurred in Hindu society. Elphinstone offered explanations and details and 
admired the antiquity and vitality of Hindu civilization in some of its features, and 
his whole text doeB not suffer from any trace of pre-conceived notions which figure 
prominently in the works of Mill. 

The medieval portion of Elphinstone’s History is primarily a study of political 
history dealing with kings and personalities and scant attention has been paid to cul¬ 
tural, social and economic activities. Only one chapter of 12 pages is devoted to the 
internal state of India. Elphinstone follows Ferishta whose English translation by 
Briggs had appeared in 1829 under the title Rise of Muhammadan Power in 
India. Other works consulted are Lee’s Ibn Batuta, Dorn’s History of the Afghans, 
Bird’s History of Gvzerat, Malfuzat-i- Timuri (translated by Major Price), Babur’s 
Memoirs (translated by Erskine), Price’s Memoir ofJehangir, Scott’s Iradit Khan, 
Stewart’s History of Bengal and Forster’s Travels. In spite of his proficiency in 
Persian, he did not utilize the original Persian souroes and depended on English 
translations, perhaps largely due to convenience. 

44 Elphinstone, History, pp. 142, 145. 

4 '* Ibid., p. 01, 

40 Ibid., pp. 217, 194, 221. 

47 Mill, History, vol. I, pp. 437—492. See Elphinstone, History, pp. 187—224. 

48 Mill, History, II, pp. 236-240. 

40 Elphinstone. History, pp. 250—253. 

50 Ibid., pp. 253-266. Ibid., pp. 270-275. 

* Ibid., pp. 329-436. 
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One may find factual inaccuracies in Elphinstone’s History ; for example, Prithvi 
Raj and Jai Cfaand are described as the grandsons of the Rajas of Delhi 33 ; Iltutmiah 
is mentioned as Governor of Bihar before his accession whereas he was Governor of 
Badaun 54 ; Nasir-ud-Din is shown as the grandson of Iltutmish while he was in 
reality the son of Iltutmish. Elphinstone’s portraits of the character of races and 
peoples are vivid and striking 33 and are partially valid even today. Elphinstone is 
a portrayer of characters and his exquisite characters like Babur, the Rajputs and 
the Marathas assume reality and complexity. His style is charming, flowing, lucid 
and graceful, the inferences and reflections he makes are sagacious and appro¬ 
priate, and in view of the “picturesque narrative”** 1 that his History presents, it is 
not possible to accept the view that his work “lacks the intensity of spirit and the 
animation of personality which alone can transform historical composition into 
historical literature” 37 . Elphinstone’s History has been described as “not a powerful 
competitor”On the contrary, against Mill’s History, Elphinstone’s work covers 
a wider range, is more concrete in details, mere rich in local knowledge, far mote 
illuminating on the character of races and historical personages, and above all, it 
exercises a sympathetic comprehension of a distant nation, its institutions and 
ways of life. Elphinstone thus proved himself superior to that system of prejudice 
which was then universal and which was never completely dissipated in the works 
of British historians. 

Elphinstone’s “Rise of British Power m the East ”, a valuable introduction to the 
history of Modern India, deals with the voyages and conquests of the Portuguese 
and their decline, the coming in of the English and of the French and their con¬ 
flicts between themselves and with the local powers, the eventual victory of the 
British over their rivals, and finally the grant of Diwani in 1765 Elphinstone had 
commenced some further chapters on the early relations of the British government 
with the Marathas, on the affairs of the RohillaB, and on Hastings’ treatment of 
the Raja of Benares, but they are mere fragments. 

Elphinstone’s Rise of British Power is divided into ten chapters and describes 
the early phase of the British rule when the European powers were engaged in 
gaining a commercial and political foothold on the soil of India. In the process 
there was displayed much heroism, ambition, show of power, toil, intrigue, fraud 
and chioanery. He describes the system of corruption and mentions in particular 
the sum of £ 1000 which had been accepted as a bribe by the Speaker of the House 
of Commons 3 ”. In this work, Elphinstone kept up with the scholarship of the time 

33 Elphinstone. History, p. 363. 

M Ibid., p. 371. 

v * Ibid., pp. 303, 361. 372. 615. 

33 Ibid., p. 52 on general remarks; pp. 166—170 on literature; p. 109 on the Hima¬ 
layas; p. 217 on the character of the Hindus; pp. 438—440 on Babur; p. 548 on 

Akbar. 

37 C. H. Philips, Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. London, 

»Ibid. 

59 Elphinstone, The Rise of British Power in the Bast, London, 1887, p. 68. 
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and his text which dealt intensively with the period between 1758-1766 was based 
on the authoritative sources distinguished for their veracity and exactness. He was 
discriminating in the use of his sources; for example, he condemned Hamilton for 
his credulous disposition and admired Orme as a reliable guide 00 . 

Elphinstone’s work suffers from some factual inaccuracies; for example. 
Albuquerque expired on 16th December, 1515 and not in December 1514 as stated 
in the text 61 ; Sir Josiah Child and Sir John Child are shown as brothers 62 , which 
they were not; and Zamorin was a hereditary title rather than a corrupted form of 
Tamori 63 ; but in the sweep of his judgements on Dupleix' M , Sir&j-ud-Daula®, the 
Black Hole 66 , the role of Omi Chand 67 , Clive and Warren Hastings, Elphinstone is 
sound, just, candid and showed judicious restraint in the portrait of these complex 
characters. He was anxious to the extreme limit of conscience not to load the dice, 
in favour of his own side 68 . In his analysis of the British rule there is neither any 
gloating over the victories of the British nor a tone of apology for the acts of 
cruelty perpetrated. His characters are brushed in convincingly with touches of 
suggestiveness and his work is entirely free from any tendency to sensationalism. 
His Rise of British Power is a candid, patient and connected narrative and in 
respect of its minuteness and accuracy of details is practically a notable experi¬ 
ment 69 . He thus wrote that kind of history which asserts only what the evidence 
oompels one to assert — history as the laying out of a story on which all men can 
form what judgements they like when they have read it. 

00 Ibid., p. 53 (footnote), and p. 81. 

61 Elphinstone, Rise of British Power , p. 20. 

02 Ibid., p. 52. 
w Ibid., p. 5. 

« Ibid., pp. 226-227. 

60 Ibid., p. 284. 

“ Ibid., pp. 274-275. 

« Ibid., p. 303. 

08 Ibid., p. 350. See Removal of Mir Jafar and the accession of Mir Kasim 
60 Ibid., pp. 49, 102, 114. See military details. 
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K. M. Ashraf was a student in England during one of the worst periods of mass 
poverty, unemployment and deepening crisis. With restricted means and few 
friends outside Indian circles, he sometimes described his own life at London as 
"drab" - like the lives of millions in the depression. 

The General Strike had left behind it disillusionment, divisions, decline in trade 
union membership, treaohery among Labour leaders - experiences that perhaps 
contributed to misconceptions about the rdle of “labourism’* in history. But there 
was also among the immediate rank-and-file victims a growing will to fight the 
reaction. One symptom was the spread of Communist influence. The ignominious 
end of the second Labour Government was followed by Invergordon and the third 
National Hunger March. These signs too were not without their effect on intellec¬ 
tuals. 

The 1925 Scarborough TUC had reaffirmed international solidarity. The 
Chairman of the General Council at that time, A. B. Swales, took the issue of the 
day beyond local grievances. “All around us are signs of awakening consciousness 
in the people of all countries that the present system of society is condemned ... 
It is the duty of all members of the working class so to solidify their movements, 
that... we Bhall be wanting neither in machinery nor men to move forward to the 
destruction of wage slaves and the construction of a society based upon co-ordinated 
effort and world-wide mutual good will and understanding.” 1 Congress reso¬ 
lutions included the condemnation of empire as exploitation and supported the 
rights of subjeot peoples to unconditional self-determination. The second Labour 
Government, therefore, could scarcely have done less than give the first official 
promise of limited self-government to India. The Round Table Conference which 
had great effect on Ashraf’s estimate of the future, ensured delay and helped to 
obsoure any historical connection with the industrial struggle. 

Yet in those yews there were also signs of a firmer connection between pro¬ 
letarian and colonial freedom that were particularly associated with India; for 
instance, in the person of Saklatvala, the Indian communist elected in a working 

1 Quoted from: J. B. Jefferya, The Story of the Engineers 1800—1945, London, 1045, 
p. 231. But cf. G. D. H. Cole, A Short History of the British Working Class Mo¬ 
vement, London, 1960, p. 425, for a typical verdict of the General Strike and 
avoidance of any wider perspective that raised morale at the time. 
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class constituency to Parliament and imprisoned for his speech on the historic 
May Day of 1026; or in the League against Imperialism; or the long-drawn-out 
Meerut trial. As a result of the awakening in India itself there was in general, of 
course, a far greater public awareness of India’s claims than ever before, although 
Ashraf, like most Indians at that time, considered it to be limited to an undiffe¬ 
rentiated, ineffectual and misdirected moral sympathy, as indeed it often was. 

K. M. Ashraf had outgrown his earlier romantic patriotism, what he called 
“Muslim politics”, and any merely negative line of anti-British agitation. In 
these years he turned towards communism. He now had opportunities to inform 
himself about the Soviet Union denied to people in India He found inspiration in 
the October Revolution and concrete example in the social reconstruction in 
Soviet Asia. Ashraf’s expression “nationalist communist" 2 recalls his own path of 
development but also contains the recognition that the re-orientation of the national 
movement was indeed a task to which history had called his generation. This aim 
was dear to him before he left England. He understood it to mean in practice the 
widest possible anti-imperialist, unity within India, actively involving workers and 
peasants, to overthrow British rule; and that is how he spoke of the matter in 
1931-32. 

Unable to pay for the cheapest cargo-boat passage, Ashraf returned to India 
burdened with a debt to be claimed by the government from his first salary 
(when, if ever, he found employment) and in great doubt and uncertainty as to 
his personal future generally. But he was satisfied that he had solved other, more 
important problems. Although it was not actually his intention to devote himself 
immediately to political activity only, he must have been preparing himself for 
the life of a dedicated revolutionary. The time came sooner than he anticipated. In 
a private note on the voyage home he wrote, “For the rest 1 am carrying the fresh¬ 
ness of outlook and mean to live up to my convictions. I can gauge the degene¬ 
ration of ‘progressive’ life which the petit bourgeoisie leads in India and I will 
struggle hard to avoid being conquered by petty ambitions of secure living and a 
bright ‘career’”. He was one of those who brought criticism of middle-class ideals 
and a new perspective of clasB struggle and internationalism into the Indian 
liberation movement. The subject of this paper has been chosen to commemorate 
that aspect of his convictions. 


In the year of the Red Friday prelude to the General Strike and near the very 
day fell the centenary of the repeal of the Combinations Laws that cleared the way 
for stable trade union organization. Writing under the impact of that earlier vic¬ 
tory, William Manning, a London workingman with no pretensions to be even a 
risen-from-the-ranks intellectual, regretted that it had come too late to halt the 
long-entrenched system designed to cheapen labour and defeat the repeated effort 

3 Interview with K. M. Aehrqf, p. 412 of this volume. 
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to unite in self-defense that is inherent in the labour situation. Large accumulations 
of capital, he points out, now made possible more complex means of monopoly 
economics and taxation to force men to “over-labour", treating the artisan “as a 
machine to be used for anything they like"' 1 . Many of Manning’s ideas will be 
found more knowledgeably argued by better known contemporaries like Hodgskin 
or William Thompson, but they differ in an important respect. Starting from “the 
history of all this struggle for existence" and the history of English legislation 
directed to curb the rights of labour, and showing as best he can the interdepen¬ 
dence of all parts of the economic and political system, he works round from the 
industrial dispute to the key question of political power 3 4 . In other words he is one 
of the older generation who were preparing the ground for that merging of industrial 
and civil rights, the two-sided organization of labour, characteristic of the imme¬ 
diate forerunners and founders of Chartism. Workers may appear to strike as a last 
resort against “grinding exaction" but in reality every strike is directed against 
the whole system created by the “combination" of exploiters and rulers; herein 
lies “the future dissolution of the nations through the opposite interests which they 
[’democratic wealth’ and ‘privilege’] create”. National unity and national interest 
are a fraud 5 . The description of the growth of capitalism includes the colonies. 
41 ‘The slavery of Europeans and Africans therefore proceeds alike from the same 
source and the object in view ... is to obtain possession of the property and to 
command the services of the industrious classes of society.’’ 6 

This context of revolutionary implications argued from class struggle, leaves no 
doubt that when the writer couples together “the wretched existence of the 
population of Hindustan and the labouring classes of England" 7 this is not an 
empty phrase, and that when he appeals to “Men of Industry . . . who form the 
great whole of every nation" he included India 


3 W. Manning; “The Wrongs of Man Exemplified, or an Enquiry into the origin, 
the cause and the effect of Superstition. Conquest and Exaction separate and 
united and the injustice they have operated on the condition ot Man m a state of 
society, contaimng also a vindication of the original and equal right of the inde¬ 
pendent, industrious and labouring classes to the freedom of suftrage or national 
free-will in the choice of representatives, as the moans ot maintaining the true 
balance in society and of rendering it permanent. with an appendix in which the 
false doctrine attempted to be established by Malthus in his 'Essay on Popu¬ 
lation*, is refuted and an attempt to prove what ought to constitute the leadmg 
principles of political economy." London. 1838, p- 207; p. 118 passim. The only 
edition was published posthumously; as the preface shows the writing was com¬ 
pleted in old age and this must have been between 1824 and 1830. Otherwise the 
author would have mentioned the Reform Act which fully justified his warning 
that partial reform would merely extend the power of the immediate exploiters. 

4 Op. eit.. p. 268. 

*Op. eit., pp. 281-282. 

* Op. eit., pp. 210, 212. 

7 Op. eit., p. 187. 
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Similar references to the fate of India may be found in many contemporary 
publications at various levels of radicalism. The Trades' Newspaper, the organ of 
the committee of trades set up to secure repeal of the Combination Acts, will 
serve as evidence that a reading public existed among skilled journeymen - a 
clearly demarcated section of the industrial proletariat whereas the class com* 
position of more widely-based political bodies is not always so distinct — for whom 
such remarks about India required no special explanation. The paper inherited a 
trend to the old general union, appealed to unskilled and factory labour to support 
the campaign, and devoted space to colonial news. Slave revolts, the resistance of 
American tribes to land expropriation, and the “stout resistance of the Burmese” 
are applauded. “The Indians will in time improve their discipline and expel the 
British.” 8 Similarly “this worse than Indian slavery” is the way in whioh James 
Morrison described workers’ conditions in the eighteen-twenties. 

In all these cases the class basis of international sympathy and equality is seen 
in close association with the primary concerns of working class organisation. Hie 
campaign for legalising the unions was given high moral sanction not only on be* 
half of all workers but of all “freedom”. The trade union movement, even at its 
narrowest, has always been obliged to claim that it ultimately exists for the com* 
mon benefit even of the unoiganized. No matter what particular spokesmen put this 
into words, the concept helped to ensure the long continuity and repeated re¬ 
surgence of primary organization even when far more disputes were lost than won; 
and whenever there has been any great upsurge of militancy on the industrial 
field the brotherhood of trade has flowed over into affirmation of international 
solidarity. 

It is well established that with the emergence of a more conscious phase of class 
war by the end of the second decade of the XIX century and particularly in the 
Metropolitan Trades Union (1830) the brotherhood of man ideas popularized in 
the last revolutionary decade of the XVIII century are given a new, concrete 
meaning. The general declarations of aims and the international solidarity addresses 
and resolutions of the National Union of the Working Classes, the London Wor¬ 
king Mens’ Association and the Fraternal Democrats, with increasing contact with 
foreign workers and organizations from the late forties, were studied by a number 
of older writera like Schliiter, Beer, Rothstein etc. who were mainly thinking 
about the background of the First International and did not mention the colonial 
question. Most of these documents were addressed to the workers of various 
European countries (with the exception of Canada) and the general ones, like the 
first declaration of principles of the Fraternal Democrats, although professedly 
universal in intention, are formulated in terms that apply more appropriately to 
Europe. Quotations from these materials sometimes used to show “the anti¬ 
imperialist tradition of the Labour movement” 9 are not in themselves con* 

8 The Trades' Newspaper and Mechanics' Weekly Journal, London, July 24., 182ft. 

° v. R. P. Dutt, Qrofibritanniens Empirekriee, Berlin, 1961, p. 190; cf. ibid., India 

To-Day, London, 1940. 
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vincing. Other evidence is required if we want to define the attitude to the colonies 
in this period. The neglect of colonial relations still persists in labour history. The 
most recent comprehensive history 10 published in England has no entry for India 
or colonies in its index. N. A. Yerofeev a few years ago published a short survey of 
views on colonial questions in Chartist newspapers of the thirties and forties, 
pointing out that they were in the main limited to the expression of general 
sympathy for the sufferings of oppressed peoples and showed no signs of any con¬ 
crete demands for action 11 . 

Hie relation of the labour movement to India involves the following questions: 

a) Did the ideal of universal equality and liberty apply outside Europe? 

b) Was the common cause of the oppressed understood as a real class issue or 
only seen as an analogy? Was a distinction made between sympathy with the 
workers of these countries and support of liberation movements of a non-working 
class character? 

c) Was there a distinct colonial policy in early movements? 

As the industrial proletariat formed and its typical organizations and literature 
began to express its independent standpoint, it was brought face to face with the 
colonial problem at a number of points. Among these the following were parti¬ 
cularly important: 

1. Ireland. 

2. West Indian Slave Emancipation - exploited for political ends by rival capi¬ 
talist groupings and radicals. 

3. The East India Company. Indian trade being a major issue in the politics of the 
rising industrial middle-class, the Company was the prime example of the 
evils of monopoly for radicals generally. Parliamentary Reform propaganda 
typical up to 1832 connected corruption in Parliament with fortunes derived 
from colonial monopolies and even popularized reforms renouncing gain from 
foreign possessions. 

4. The Agrarian-Levelling theory of land property or the theory of the natural 
right of all to the products of nature. 

It is of course first of all necessary to examine what kind of data were available to 
the people on which they could form any opinion at all, and in what connection 
their attention was drawn to Ind>a. It would not be possible in the scope of an 
article to go into the detail of how all the above-listed problems of the day con¬ 
tributed to the formation of an ideology, but as the majority of the theoreticians 
of the early movements and of Chartism fell back on natural law 12 (O’Brien for 
example in his last period returned completely to this position) a few words must be 
said about the land theory. Private property is first questioned in relation to land 
as the primary source of subsistence and it followed that all those who subscribed in 

10 E. Thompson, The Making of the English Working Close, London. 

J1 N. A. Yerofeev, Chartism i kolonial'naya politika Anglii , Novaya i noveyshaya 
Ietoriya, Moscow, 1057, No. 1, p. 88 passim. 

12 On the prominence of the law of nature m Chartist thought see: M. Beer, A 
History of British Socialism, London, 1053, p. 230. 
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-one form or anotuer to the theory of original common ownership, saw private land 
property as the source of social classes and inequality, hence, generally, as the 
basis of state power. As the monopolizing of land and dispossession of the people is 
equivalent to territorial conquest and vice verm, this theory was one of the basic 
arguments against colonial possessions. This argument was not of course at any 
time acceptable to moderate reformers, nor did the majority of Chartists believe in 
abolishing private property, but when the land itself ceased to be the most im¬ 
portant question, something of the agrarian doctrine lingered in relation to land 
as distinct from other property. Strengthened by the continued circulation of the 
works of Godwin, and even to some extent thanks to Paine, the agrarian theory 
often influenced new ideas about the ownership of capital and capital goods. 
Anti-colonial views based on this doctrine are well represented in The Poor Man’s 
(imrdiun for instance. 

One must therefore beware of reducing the origins of working class internatio¬ 
nalism to the rights of nations earlier expounded by middle-class democrats, which 
certainly influenced popular ideas in the XIX century, particularly through the 
works of Paine and the efforts of the Utilitarians. 

Any theory of the state that starts from regarding property as the source ,of 
power, would regard that power as ‘usurped’ from the people, whether arising from 
within or without. The well-known example of the Norman Conquest, invoked by 
older constitutional reformers for their own reasons, was taken over as an illus¬ 
tration, though not.. I think, ever as the basis of the agrarian thesis based on 
natural right, for instance by the Spenceans 11 . The following extracts show how 
doctrines of this type were applied in the case of India: 

“Alas, it is not however to the worship of this absurd idol ('Juggernaut’] that 
these miseries [‘famine’, ‘fatigue’, ‘disease’ in India] are confined! When wc re¬ 
flect but hastily on the wars, artificial scarcities, and destroying pestilences which 
are sometimes occasioned and on the ignorance, dependenee, vices, extensive 
poverty, crimes, political oppression and miserable selfishness at all times, occa¬ 
sioned by the gross injustice of landed monopoly, we cannot fail to regard it as the 
main source of moral and political evil — the Juggernaut of civilised society . . .” M . 

A still more interesting example comes from Charles Hall, who while deriving 
the power of the rich in the same way from private landlordism, is more concerned 
with the mechanism of the industrial and commercial system which has arisen 

* 1 cf. C. Hill: Puritanism and Revolution. London. 1962. In the chapter on ,,The 
Norman Yoke” Hill identifies all references to liberties lost by earlier conquest ob a 
backward-looking Utopian theory; see his concluding remarks on p. 122. For the 
Spenceans for instance it would have made no difference to their basic theories if 
there had never been a conquest of England. It is only possible to regard the 
reterence to early history as a continuously transmitted legend-survival of medieval 
village nostalgia if its versions are collected without reference to changing content 
and interpretation. 

44 Address of the Society of Spencean Philanthropists to all Mankind on the Means of 
providing Liberty and Happiness. London. [1816]. p. 4 f. n. 
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from it and continually increases the power of wealth. “Hall’s position” says Beer* 
“is an intermediary one between natural law or ethical socialism and the prole¬ 
tarian or revolutionary socialism.” 15 Hall's only known book appeared in two 
issues in 1805/8, and although not among the best known of early socialist writ¬ 
ings, it seems to have circulated among working-class radicals and Owenites, and 
was reprinted in 1850 by the co-operative socialist, John Minter Morgan, so that 
it became more widely known in Chartist and co-operative circles. According to 
Hall, once the land has been taken over by conquest in India, the capitalist 
system begins to operate not simply by making a profit by import and export trade 
but by using trade and inflated profit by extortion to acquire power over all labour 
and all production. 

“If there were no manufactures in India, it would be impossible for the Euro¬ 
pean nations to injure the natives to any great degree. They would only take from 
them a few of their natural productions such as cinnamon, pepper, tea etc. But by 
means of the manufactures they can take from them in luge quantities, the 
necessaries of life, which the labour that produces these manufactures would raise. 
The natives of India have been deprived of millions and thousands of millions of 
bushels of rice and the necessaries of life, none of which the Europeans have re¬ 
ceived. Europeans have been deprived of millions and thousands of millions of 
bushels of wheat and other neoessaries of life, of which the Indians have not re¬ 
ceived one grain. What the Europeans have had from them, or rather what some few 
of the inhabitants of Europe have had from India, is some fine muslin, silks, 
shawls, China ware, some pearls, some diamonds. What the Indians or some few 
of them have received from Europe has been some silver, jewellery, clockwork, gilt, 
carriages etc. The bulk of the people on both sides have been most miserably des¬ 
poiled by this system of trade, the most pernicious and destructive to the human 
race that ever was invented.” 16 Here too is to be found the motive of wars to ex¬ 
tend territory and power over more and more human labour. For Hall it all 
amounts to an increasing and increasingly drastic slavery of the producer. 

This is not the place to discuss the economic theories of these writers, which has 
been done often enough. For our purpose we have to note what they may have 
contributed to popular understanding of India or to the growth of the ideas of 
internationalism. Hall has in fact foreshadowed the growth of the world market 
based on the extension of manufacture. Once the process has started the future will 
be the same for all. It results in enormously increasing the power (wealth) of the 
capitalist to exploit the labour of the dispossessed. The exploited masses in both 
countries are not merely in a similar position but actually a part of the same 
system, of the same machine operated by the same masters. This does not produce 
any separate policy for India but it might suggest that if there is a solution or a 
way of getting free of the exploiter, it should be common to both peoples. This 
is already an approach to the sense of common interests on a class basis. 

15 M. Beer, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 127. 

C. Hall. Effects -of Civilization, London. 1850, pp. 71, 72. 

14 Aahmf-Gedenkba nd 
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If the above examples are compared with the contemporary views of Brmt.ham 
as the classic exponent of the middle-class radical anti-colonial phase, a main line 
of cleavage appears between the definition of freedom as political democracy and 
the demand for social justice in which the notion of class conflict is inherent. This 
more or less corresponds to the approach to the colonial question, on the one hand 
among the radical supporters and hangers-on of the industrial capitalists, in¬ 
cluding those “Indophils” who became the advocates of administrative reform in In¬ 
dia in the XIX century, and, on the other, of the radical reformers who were 
be ginning to recognize their main enemy in the bourgeoisie by the end of the 
twenties, and were able to stimulate a more class-conscious struggle in wider 
masses of labour after 1832. Bentham’s famous treatise Emancipate your Colo¬ 
nies (1793) 17 can in essence be summed up by reference to the cynical proposal 
to ‘emancipate’ the white planters and leave them a free hand to cultivate sugar 
in the West Indies according to their own ideas, and incidentally relieve the 
more sentimental sugar consumers in England of any uncomfortable responsibility 
for slavery. While India should be treated as an exception to the rule; the 
Company, being preferable to the despotism of Indian rulers, should be left 
in control with as little interference as possible. In 1829 Bentham changed his 
mind. He now felt himself to be the citizen of a great de facto empire likely in the 
near future to incorporate a few more million population in the adjoining coun¬ 
tries and perhaps China, which would offer “a vast field for experiments in 
philanthropy and reforms.” 18 

Meanwhile the connection between property and colonial rights is carried into 
the NUWC. Hetherington’s Penny Paper (later The Poor Man's Guardian) prints 
an interesting leading article in 1831 beginning with a statement about property 
rights which “not only cause all the misery, all the slavery which the great majo¬ 
rity of mankind endure - but they are the sole cause of all that is held and denoun¬ 
ced as crime, injustice and cruelty, even by those whose property rights are the 
strongest and by whom they are the most respected and the most devotedly 
maintained.” . . . “Our ‘brave troops' who are endeavouring to suppress the 
‘insurrection’ of the NATIVES who have presumed to disturb us in the possession 
of our ‘PROPERTY’ in New Holland - their country, which we have taken from 
them!” 19 On the disturbances in Jamaica the same paper writes: “Our brothera 
of Jamaica have revolted and take into their own hands the abolition of that 
slavery which a Christian people has imposed and a Christian government of 
Whig Liberals has countenanced while they pretended to remedy it. May fortune 
prosper their emancipation . . . Jamaica lost to them? What right had they ever 
to call it theirs? It was at most ‘stolen property’ ... It was lost to those who are 
now regaining it and we trust that they may prove themselves more worthy of its. 
possession than their tyrants have been”. 20 

17 J. Bentham, Emancipate your Colonies, 2nd edition, London, 1830. 

18 of. J. Bowring, Life, note for June, 1829. 

19 Penny Paper , June 4th, 1831. 

90 Poor Mem's Guardian , Feb. 25th, 1832. 
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If this was the attitude towards peoples who had been kept at the moat degraded 
level by demy, it is oertain that for thoee who took this line of argument there 
could be no question about the rights of Indians to their own country. What is 
noteworthy in all such cases is, that it is also assumed that the peoples who 
attain freedom by revolt must take their own decisions and will manage their 
affairs in future in their own way. For good or bad this is their natural right which 
does not preclude friendly co-operation — as the desire to fraternize with neigh¬ 
bouring peoples in Europe shows — but does preclude any tutelage however bene¬ 
volent. Most of the early democrats and socialists assumed that democracy and 
freedom were a kind of instinct in all natural human beings. 

While the survival of the Agrarian theory was no doubt important, it was not 
the only approach. William Thompson, who was interested less in the origins than 
in the results and mechanism of capitalism, also takes the East India Company to 
illustrate the effects of a monopoly enjoying unrestricted political and military 
power to plunder at will, oppress labour and speculate by creating artificial 
famines. The Company in India has almost limitless resources from which to 
extort all it needs to balance losses* due to wasteful speculation. It has, in fact, 
special facilities for keeping up the interest on capital. The commercial side of the 
undertaking begins to destroy itself and becomes the less profitable part of busi¬ 
ness. The consequences are then described and Thompson here turns from the 
economic to the moral and political results. 

"To the Bordid interest of these agents [Portuguese, Dutch, English] destined to 
bring in succession the spoils of Asia to Europe — spoils exacted either by open 
plunder or by a grinding taxation — is the right to security, equality and political 
liberty of nearly 100 million of rational creatures deliberately sacrificed; because 
they were, perhaps, almost as wretched before we visited them! And when these 
men so enriched by foreign plunder come home their wealth, effeminacy, and 
oriental habits of oppression and contempt for the rightB and feelings of their fellow 
creatures make them admirable tools in diffusing servility and corruption at home, 
as if to revenge on British freedom and happiness the untold miseries and depra- 
dations of the East. Yes, this indeed is a moral retribution, not the sporting of 
imaginery beings with the destiny of human creatures, but the unerring operation 
of the laws of our physical and mental organization, necessitating a course of 
vicious action to those whose habits have been formed by the practice of corrup¬ 
tion, cruelty and oppression.” 21 

Thus in addition to orthodox historians and political writers, the writings of 
those who directly contributed to the pre-Marxian socialist and democratic theory 
neoen&ry for the first working class political movements, also took note of Indian 
affairs and provided an independent interpretation of them. 

Anti-company polemics in the agitation of the middle-class for constitutional 
reform and free trade occupied several decades and provided abundant exposure 

31 W. Thompson, An Enquiry into the Principles of the Distribution of Wealth most 

conducive to Human Happiness , (2nd edition) London, i860, p. 107. 
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matter about British India. Many stock arguments and incidents come from this 
source. The working class press and platform used this material to expose not a 
particular ministry or interest, but a class or a system. Among the books particularly 
popular among lower-class readers may be mentioned Howitt’s Christianity and 
Colonization which was partly appreciated for its anti-clericalism, and partly 
because William und Mary Howitt were generally speaking regarded as sincere 
friends who had contact with the working class movement and were honest radicals. 
The Chartist Circular carried an informative 3-column article on India based on 
materials from a book by Howitt, and a number of other exposure articles in 
1840/41 23 

A great deal of information about India was spread by Whig and radical cam¬ 
paigners just prior to the Reform Act. “The East India Company had attracted 
wide attention among Radicals in the 1832 elections” and candidates were asked 
to take pledges to repeal the Company’s Charter 3 * 1 . A Benthamite pledge required 
the candidate to declare: “All profit by conquest in every shape, I acknowledge 
to be no other than robbery; robbery having murder for its instrument . . . 
robbery committed by the ruling few in the conquering nation on the subject 
many in both nations .. 

The tone of such declarations was not unnaturally turned later against the 
middle class who inherited the privileges of colonial profits and patronage, in¬ 
cluding the “new colonial school” of Utilitarians in the reformed Parliament, 
making it possible for a modern historian to say: “Through Durham the views of 
the radioal theorists prevailed over those of the colonial office and saved the 
Empire.” 25 It is only necessary to refer to the LWMA’s address to the Canadians to 
see how major colonial policy issues added evidence of what was popularly called 
the middle-class betrayal of their deluded working class allies of 1832. The detailed 
criticism of Whig colonial and foreign policy was the repeated subject of Chartist 
and pre-Chartist articles and speeches from the early thirties to the end of the 
fifties. The repudiation of this policy on the grounds of class interest or of demo¬ 
cratic and humane principle represented the opposition colonial policy of the 
advanced working class. 

Another point at which conditions in India directly touched an important 
section of British workers who contributed a large part of the Chartist supporters, 
were the reports and official documents dealing with the cotton trade. The Report 
of the Select Committee on Handloom Weavers (1834/5), for example, contains 
data about the Indian cotton trade and labour, and was widely quoted. There 
could well be fellow-feeling for “two million handloom weavers of Hindustan 


® W. Howitt. Christianity and Colonization, London, 1838; cf. infra note 52; Chartist 
Cirouiar, Glasgow, May 2nd, 1840. p. 206. 

11 S. Maccoby, English Radicalism, 1786—1832, London, 1055, p. 80. 

34 Quoted from R. Heward, Proposed Declaration of Principles or say, a test pro 
posed for Parliamentary Candidates, London, 1831. 

E C. R. Fay in Cambridge History of the British Empire, London, 1040, p. 366. 
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driven from labour by machinery here and many perishing in famine.”* 1 The 
question is part' of a wide discussion of the problem of machinery, which among 
thinking workers called forth, from about 1830 onwards, demands not for mere 
restriction but for social control, even for ‘‘a republican principle” of “a manage¬ 
ment chosen by the operatives from among themselves” 27 ; accompanied by many 
theoretical statements about the monopoly of machinery resulting in capital accu¬ 
mulation, analogies with land monopoly and even statements that in the ‘philo¬ 
sophical’ sense machinery is equivalent to the elements of nature. Peter McDouall 
saw the end of labour’s independence when “labour was a second time deprived by 
the robbers of its machines” 38 . The two successive “robberies” are the subject of 
his epic poem The, March of Serfdom, and it is not an accident that it is in 
India that this same history - the successive rise of feudalism and capitalism - 
is traced by Ernest Jones in his epic 3'. It was a living problem which did much to 
make workers conscious of a world-scale class struggle. 

Hence in the early thirties when the other essential international aim of trade 
union alliances appears, this was probably not the first attempt. Trade club con¬ 
nections with Ireland go back a very long way for a number of trades, and in the 
second decade of the XIX century regular alliances of textile workers linked 
industrial centres in the three kingdoms. In 1833 it is reported that “coalitions 
of the workmen of England, France and Germany” are in regular correspondence 
and exchange delegates 20 . There is a general spirit of expansion, the Operative 
Builders declare that this is “the commencement of a new era in the condition of 
the working class in the world”* 11 . 

J<> F. Gasket!. Artizans and, Machinery. London, 1836; v. Minutes of Evidence of the 
Select Committee on Handloom Weavers . 1834—35. Indian labour conditions were 
also known from the evidenoe of English craftsmen m the report on the affairs of 
the Company in 1813 which was given a popular circulation, cf. Interesting Ex¬ 
tracts from the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee of the whole House .. . 
into the Affairs of the East India Company in the session 1813 (1814); Illustrative 
of the Improvements in the Manufacture of Iron, Steel, Brass, Tin, Copper, Hemp, 
Cordage etc. by the Natives of India, London, 1814. 

11 Voice of the Country and General Provincial Politician, Liverpool, No. 1. July, 
1832; p. 40. Compare similar statements in Magazine of Useful knowledge and co¬ 
operative Miscellany. Oct. 1830. p. 29. p. 38. ‘Artizan': Machinery, its tendency, 
viewed particularly in reference to the working classes, 1843; English Chartist 
Circular , No. 133.1843, pp. 324-330 und No'. 19,1841, p. 75; The Man, Aug. 25th. 
1833; cf. the debate on the Bights of Man reported in Penny Paper, May 27th, 
1831. 

JK P. McDouall in English Chartist Circular. No. 47. 1841. For the March of Serf • 
dom see McDouall's Chartist and Itepublican Journal, Manchester, 1841 (all 
issues). 

J,J E. Jones, The Revolt of Hindostan. London, 1857,1. 755 passim. 

: ® v. Pioneer, Nov.'.13, 1833, No. 13; Destructive No. 42, Nov. 1833, The Man, Nov. 
24, 1833, p. 158 

31 v. The Man, Dec. 8th, 1833, p. 172. 
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An important trend towards internationalism in the trade union movement is 
seen in Thompson’s Labour Rewarded which specially called attention to vast 
reserves of potential cheap labour in India and China. Competition in the rapidly 
developing world market, he explains, is a ceaseless search for cheap labour power, 
breeding competition also among workers and necessitating efforts to keep out not 
only foreign labour, but cheap manufactures from abroad. The capitalist will, if 
necessary, destroy productive forces in the interest of higher profit. The work ers 
will attempt to establish ever wider trade union organization internationally, but in 
Thompson’s gloomy view all their efforts will meet with too many difficulties to 
prove more than a palliative 32 . In spite of this pessimism - Thompson regarded the 
trade unionists as an aristocracy of labour with the vices of all other aristocracies 
- the analysis, which is evidently based upon observations of actual trends and 
ideas among workers at that time, was a very useful one, particularly as it is not 
Btated as a recommendation so much as a prediction of what must happen and 
eventually embrace the millions of Asia as well. 

It is olear from countless statements in the working class press by rank and file 
workers as well as leaders, that wars to gaiq or to retain colonial territory were 
regarded as unjust wars. 

The note of a working class way of thinking on the question of unjust war comes 
through clearly in the resolutions passed by the NUWC protesting against troops 
being sent to prevent disturbances in the course of the emancipation of the slaves 
in the West Indies. In commenting on the resolution, a contributor to their paper re¬ 
marks that if compensation is to be paid to anybody it should be to the Negroes 
who only stand to gain a reduction of three hours off the working day 33 . “We 
class our late wars in China and Afghanistan with the war you are now waging in 
Algeria as unjust wars'*, wrote Lovett in an Address to the workers of France in 
1844 3 *. O’Brien, to a direct question whether he would fight to defend India from 
a Russian invasion, replied in two ways. First, by making a distinction between 
just and unjust wars - his opponent, he says, talks of war “as if it were a mere 
pastime or a mere paltry commercial question of pounds, shillings and pence’’, 
making no distinction between fighting against Canada and fighting France or 
Russia. (That is, between a nation struggling for freedom and a capitalist state.) 
Secondly, he adopts the usual line of the popular speaker - “Let those who 
profit by ‘our Indian possessions' be off to India and let them fight a thousand 
battles for them if they like. Let the proprietors of East India Stock, let the 
owners of East India merchantmen, let the English and Irish merchants and 
brokers and writers and underwriters and governors and judges and naval and 
military officers and liver-coloured nabobs and all such aristocrats and commer¬ 
cial speculators as have either wrung or are now wringing fortunes out of Hindu 

32 W. Thompson, Labour Rewarded, London, 1827, pp. 75—83. 

33 Poor Man's Guardian, June 16th, 1833, No. 106; cf. Poor Man's Guardian, No. 21* 

Aug. 21st, 1832, pp. 163—164. 

34 W. Lovett, Life and Struggles of William Lovett, London, 1876, p. 103. 
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sweat and misery - let all such persons go and fight lor 'our Indian possessions', 
but let them not mock our degradation by asking us, working people, to fight along 
with them, having been robbed of everything we ever earned by the upper and 
middle ^classes ... We the working people of Great Britain and Ireland have no 
interest whatever in defending those ‘possessions*, nor any description of posses¬ 
sions belonging to men who have robbed us of our political rights and franchises. 
On the contrary we have an interest in the prospective loss or ruin of all Buch 
‘possessions’, seeing they are but instruments of power in the hands of our do¬ 
mestic oppressors . . He added that there was indeed one barbarous power 
against which he would welcome a war — “the English ruling class ” :J5 . 

Possibly directly inspired by this debate, in order to counteract its effect, the 
organ of the ‘moral force’ London Chartist Association, the editorial of which was 
at that time influenced by Francis Place (who as will be remembered, in his latter 
years enjoyed, through his friendship with Mill, the patronage of the Court of 
Directors) came out with a long article explaining the benefits of colonial trade, 
the Russian menace to India and the need for “a vast” increase in armaments. 

One of the first meetings of the Fraternal Democrats in 1837 was to have been 
devoted to India but had to be postponed due to the Polish crisis, and it is not 
known to me at the moment whether it ever took place or not. The probable trend 
of any such discussion may be gathered from an article by Harney in his own 
paper published at the time and quoted below. At the beginning of 1838 The 
Northern Star had a leader on Canada and followed through the year with news 
in full support of the rebels as “revolutionary". Anyone volunteering to fight in 
Canada was to be regarded as a traitor. The hand of O’Brien, who was now on the 
staff of The Northern Star, is visible in a fresh attack on colonies in general, with 
Canada as the immediate object lesson. 

“This faction talks of our colonies: they lie, the vagabonds. We have no colo¬ 
nies; our aristocracy and merchants possess colonies all over the world, but the 
people of England - the real veritable people of England do not possess a sod in 
their own country — much less colonies in any other . .. What has the British 
artisan to do with Canada or Canada with them? Nothing, gentlemen, absolutely 
nothing, except to pay (out of their miserable wages) for the support of 4,000 
troops there ... and for a legion of civil and military placemen who annually 
oonsume more of our substance than could support half the poor of England on the 
new dietary system.” Further he says that if English workers protest or rebel against, 
there injustices they will be treated just like Canadian rebels. An Englishman who 
fights in Canada “is worse than a murderer” 3G . 

Another article connects the interests of the English and the Irish with the 
Ca n adia n struggle. It is not just a dispute over the control of revenue; what the 
Canadians want is a “radical revolution”, national independence and self-govern- 

® McDouall's Chartist and Republican Journal, No. 21, No. 23, Manchester, 1841. Cf. 

Poor Man’s Guardian, No. 21, Aug 21st. 1832, pp. 163, 164. 

M Northern Star, Jan. 1838, p. 4. 
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ment by the people. Parliament therefore treated them exactly as the Parliament of 
Charles I’s days had dealt with feudalism, that is by cutting off supplies. It was a 
middle-class Parliament and therefore had the supplies in its hands. So far the 
only successful revolutions have been made by the middle-class because they 
control the material resources 37 . 

Perhaps this is the nearest approach in this period to a direct statement associat¬ 
ing democratic revolution with the struggle for national independence. Further¬ 
more, it really states that the bourgeoisie must deal with the colonies in the way 
they do. 

In 1839 Harney begins his London Democrat with copious news of European 
movements and the promise of attention to the colonies. 

It was perhaps not without significance that in her account of England and the 
Chartist movement, Flora Tristan, who made several visits to England in the 
thirties and attended the Chartist Convention in 1839, devoted a good many pages 
to India. She stressed the connection between the colonial system and the po¬ 
verty of English workers whose wages were kept down by the competitive race for 
export profits. The Union Ouvrifere, which was to provide the proletariat with an 
international force, is generally thought to have been influenced by Chartism 
as well as by Owenism 38 . “The great organic change which we now seek and in 
which we recognize the spirit of real union not only of trades but of working 
men”, as an English worker expressed it, was perhaps the prevalent hope of those 
years 38 . 

It is important to note that O’Connor, the major acknowledged mass leader, 
although explicitly rejecting socialism and communism and less clear on the 
matter of class struggle, not only stood for self-determination but regarded this 
as essential to democracy; and democracy, he said, applied to “the whole human 
race, irrespective of their country, breed or colour.” There » never any doubt as 
to what O’Connor intends to convey, even when his ideas themselves are muddle- 
headed, and this short statement leaves no room for ambiguity. It occurred in a 
speech made to the Chartist National Association in 1845 and it may be that the 
specific mention of non-Europeans was felt necessary to clarify the old formula 
because of the wars in India, which were on a'much bigger scale and a more serious 
threat to British power than any colonial wars hitherto. O’Connor’s paper had 
taken a pro-Indian stand. 

After reading numbers of statements of the type above quoted in various kinds 
of working class literature in the first half of the XIX century and considering 
them in context, it is hardly possible to avoid the impression that the acknow¬ 
ledgement of the right of self-determination for India and other dependencies - the 
core of the primitive working class colonial policy as it were — had more to do with 

;i7 Northern Star, Febr. 3rd, 1835. 

JK F. Tristan, Promenades dans Londres, Paris, 1840; J. L. Pueoh, La Vie ft VOeuvre 

de Flora Tristan. Pans, 1925, pp. 302—306. 

30 English Chartist Circular, May 23rd, 1941. 
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notions of social justice than nationalism. This, together with the condemnation 
of unjust wan of conquest and vague notions of international working class unity 
and oooperation, seems to be what at least some sections of workers had gained 
with the realisation of the central struggle between labour and oapital. In associa¬ 
tion with the demand for political power (the suffrage) in order to control accumu¬ 
lation and the abuse of machinery for profit, the colonies are seen as another 
source of capitalist wealth and the colonial peoples as another source of exploited 
labour, the producers of wealth, or, as one writer caW. them, the "real capital’. 
Since the majority of workers lived near or belou the poverty line, and the best- 
off very far below the standard of the middle-class, there was no question of their 
sharing in the spoil. How widely any of this was consciously perceived it is diffi¬ 
cult indeed to guess. Probably the commonest attitude of the workingman was 
simple rejection of the colonies as no concern of his. The Chartists and their 
forerunners kept up a vigorous exposure of colonial wrongs, no doubt as addi¬ 
tional ammunition against the ruling class and the government, passed resolu¬ 
tions of protest, urged workers to hold aloof from unjust wars. It was largely a 
policy of negation. They based theft- broad campaigns on the tactic of sticking to 
one demand, the Charter, in the belief that this would secure majority support 
and that once in Parliament the true leaders elected by the people would deal with 
all the other questions. Everything depended on winning these democratic rights, 
and they liked to think that their fight for the Charter was at the same time a 
fight on behalf of humanity. 

The petitions to Parliament did not make direct demands for the many reforms 
that they anticipated as a result of the franchise. The briefly worded inclusion of 
Irish Repeal in the 1842 Petition aroused considerable protest from some localities, 
not because they disapproved of repeal but because the petition was not the 
place for it. 

On the whole it has to be admitted that considering the space available, the 
educational level of its readers and the very many issues to discuss in this extreme¬ 
ly agitated period, the amount of reference to colonial affairs in the working 
class press is if anything more than might have been expected. The evidence is 
incomplete and always will be, because the Chartists diffused their aims by means 
of the spoken more than the written word. 

The working class movement had no special policy for India. The statements 
given above sufficiently prove that India was assumed to be covered by general 
prinoipleB that were accepted. The trouble in understanding what was intended 
on many other matters too, is that very often we can only find some general formu¬ 
lation, often very briefly phrased, the full oontent of which must be decided from 
other data. In the phase when basic ideas that were incorporated later in Char¬ 
tism were in process of formation, one of the first formulations of an all-in colonial 
policy was given as a clause in a draft programme, still presented in the old style 
of a “constitution” to be adopted by the National Convention then contem¬ 
plated. It is nothing if not brief. “That Ireland shall constitute and legislate for 
herself, also all the colonies.” This was endorsed by the NTJWC and followed soon 
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after by a resolution on Ireland* 0 . The draft had been printed by R. E. Lee, a 
friend of Harney, whose journal at this time repeatedly attacked the tyranny of 
the West Indians. There is another contribution by the author of this draft propo¬ 
sal in the same paper in which the following passage occurs: .. Whenever Eng¬ 
land weighs upon me as one monstrous mass of cant and quackery, I bathe myself 
in the gleam and gorgeousness of that glorious land, India, with its prodigal fruit¬ 
fulness and its rich phantasies will ever keep the Heart of the World, the Mind of 
Europe, young.”* 1 

It would be Bomewhat surprising if the writer of these words did not intend 
India to be included in “also all the colonies”. 

This clause is in fact the sense of the original colonial clause of the Chartists* 
programme. The Chartists’ model for dealing with colonial questions was Ireland, 
and their conclusions were arrived at in negociations with Irish revolutionaries. 
In the main it was the Irish who decided, for the Chartists, like all old democrats, 
were apt to assume that they should not interfere too much in the domestic 
affairs of other peoples, and that therefore the Irish ought to know what was best 
for Ireland. Ireland is the concrete case of recognizing mutuality of interest be¬ 
tween the proletariat and a colonial freedom movement and the model for other 
cases wherever they might appear. In the same way when Marx later treats of the 
attitude to be taken to the question, he deals at large with the case of Iceland, 
where the issue was quite plain. 

When the colonial clause came up for discussion in 1851 at the Chartist con¬ 
vention it was spoken of as a principle that had always been accepted. Section 
IX of the new programme then being discussed dealt with the army. Since the 
early thirties all programmes had contained a demand to abolish the standing army 
(it was included in the demands of the London Corresponding Society in the XVIII 
century), the constitution of a people’s militia and the banning of all war unless in 
self-defense. This too implied no colonial garrisons and hence no unwilling colonies. 
It was in connection with the Army, therefore, that a modification of the old aim of 
immediately granting freedom and withdrawing troops from colonial territories, that 
is the granting of full self-determination, was now modified. Section IX then read: 

“Standing armies are contrary to the principle of democracy and dangerous to the 
liberties of the people. At the same time the Convention acknowledges the ex¬ 
pediency of a standing force being maintained until suitable changes in our colo¬ 
nies havp rendered its continuance no longer requisite.” 

This was not passed without opposition. One can well imagine an old-timer of 
the O’Brien or the Hetherington school fi ndin g it difficult to swallow an expres¬ 
sion like “our colonies”. Confusing as it may seem, the clause containing the aim 
of abolishing all oolonies and the establishment of the militia were retained. 

After the Convention, Ernest Jones, who was responsible for the change, 
replied to criticism. 

40 The Man, Nov. 24th, 1883, p. 64; Cosmopolite, 1832, April 7th and Sept. 1832. 

41 The Man, 1833, p. 24. 
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“It may be said why do we want armies for our colonies? We don’t want to 
tyrannise over them — and they would be better free. Granted. But they want a 
itanding force at the present time even supposing that we had given them equal 
laws . -. Russia or Fiance, Kaffirs or Malays would deluge them with blood and 
sink them under slavery.” 42 At the same time Jones said, in another context, 
that “The entire system of colonial government is an error”; and “every advan¬ 
tage derived from a colony would be derived from a free state” 43 . 

This is certainly a great change since the thirties when the Poor Man's Guardian 
had welcomed the possibility of the Jamaicans and Barbadans taking their 
affairs into their own hands after expelling their rulers. But there would have 
been nothing to prevent Jones remembering the recent example of how serious the 
Sikh resistance had been or the ability of the more backward Afghans to keep 
their independence, or even the self-evident fact that after all the greater part of the 
British army in India was composed of Indian soldiers. Not to mention that he 
himself had depicted in all seriousness the winning of independence and the found¬ 
ing of a modern state by India in his Revolt of Hindostan. The wording of 
thiB new clause is for once perfectly clear — and even clarifies for us what waB 
intended by the old one. The only possible meaning here is that it envisages a delay 
in granting independence under tutelage and the imposition from above by a 
paternal government of democratic institutions. Perhaps one of the most dis¬ 
turbing aspects of this redrafting is the tone of condescension and the absence of 
any plan of seeking contact with possible colonial allies in the present or future 
phase of the struggle against the bourgeoisie. It would have seemed more rea¬ 
sonable if the motive had been to retain the army in order to combat the counter¬ 
revolution, as a lesson of 1848 for instance, or even if there had been a flashback to 
the lessons of the French Revolution to suggest that colonies could be used as a 
base for counter-revolution. Here perhaps there is a clue to Jones’s future vacil¬ 
lations in spite of the undoubted advance in his political thinking in the next 
six years, thanks to his contact with Marx and Engels 44 . His Indian articles in 
1857/8 do not always reveal a very dear grasp of the situation or of what it de¬ 
manded, and in spite of all his sincerity and undoubted courage in his stand during 
the Indian National Rebellion, he had been associated in the fifties with the dubious 
Indian Reform Association, and finally did join hands with the Manchester 
radicals, the group that above all had strong interest in retaining India. 

The often-quoted letter of Engels to Kautsky (Sept. 12th 1882) admits that 
it would be extremely difficult to predict what a proletarian revolution would have 
to do in relation to the colonies. For India he thought a revolution was probable, 
but what he was perfectly clear about and Jones was not, either m 1851 or later, 

'* 3 Notes to the People, No. 1, May, 1851, p. 131. 

43 Loo. eit., p. 134. 

44 For contacts with Marx v. Galkin, V. V, K. Marks i F. Engels v borbe za voz- 
rozhdsnie revofyutsionnogo Chartizma, Novaya i Noveyshaya Istoriya, Moscow, 
1958. No. 3. 
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was (hat no blessings shonid be enforced. He does not talk of bestowing good laws 
on backward colonies, as Jones had done, but of leading such peoples as rapidly as 
possible towards independence. As far as this letter goes, Engels does not stipulate 
democratic institutions but merely independence. Eventually in 1857 Jones, faced 
with the facts of the Indian Rebellion, might be said to have adopted this stand¬ 
point in regard to India at least in so far as he supports the rebellion as a “sawed 
cause’* of national freedom no less than Poland or Ireland etc. regardless of the 
character of the leaders and the presumed aim of restoring the Moghul dynasty. 
He oertainly and rightly looked for and reported all signs of popular support 
among the peasantry and of popular initiative. He seems to have known little about 
the urban craftsraen-traders who in some centres played a considerable part, and 
he exaggerated no doubt the rumour that the leaders at Delhi were preparing a 
constitution. There was a great deal that he simply did not know about social 
conditions in India, but the pQints which he raised, because he wa6 writing for a 
working class audience which he was at the same time trying to mobilize for renewed 
struggle in England, do suggest the logic that, as the war of independence de¬ 
pended on unity and on the confidence of the'masses in their leaders, a successful 
uprising must have called forth new forces as other wars of independence had done. 

This much Jones had himself perceived when he wrote his imaginery history of 
India, The Revolt of Hindostan, in 1857. 

The Afghan and Punjab wars were the major events that called special atten¬ 
tion to India in the period of intense working class struggle. The attitude to India 
became more defined. Although there are always some who think that the middle- 
clasB can still provide possible allies, the antagonism is on the whole much sharper 
after 1839/40. Events in India played their part in unmasking the democratic 
pretensions of public men and the claims of the Government to be enlightened. 
A world view of politics and a consciousness of continental struggles became more 
common. “Britain is so linked with the interests of all nations that the dial hand 
of the world’s deliverance must move backwards or forwards on the event of this 
[the Chartist] movement.” 45 However, protests against the wars in India at this 
time continue to be limited to repeated disgust at further revelations of ruthless- 
ness or perfidy, merely disowning responsibility for the misdeeds of the ruling 
class. 

Irish patriotism inspired anonymous articles in the Dublin Citizen which seemed 
both very well informed and unsparing in denunciation. Years later a very much 
milder version was published in book form by W. M. Torrens, M. P. On the 
upsurge of the Indian freedom movement this work was reprinted by an Indian 
editor at Allahabad after the background of the original had been forgotten 40 . 

The Citizen articles are headed India — her own — and another's; being chap¬ 
ters from an unpublished book entitled 'The Spirit of Conquest’**. The 1872 

45 English Chartist Circular , No. 6, 1841. 

411 W. M. Torrens, M. P.. Empire tn Asia. How we came by it, London, 1872. Reprin¬ 
ted: Allahabad, 1936. 

47 The Citizen, Dublin, vol. I—III, 1839—1841. 
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venkm was toned down, as the difference in the title suggests, to the story of a sad 
past, but sufficiently critical and revealing to appeal to patriotic feeling in India 
in the nineteen - thirties at a time of so much biased and chauvinistic writing. 
■Torrens by now had doubts whether self-government in India would “preserve 
peace”. The crimes committed in the early days of conquest were, of course, 
regrettable, but Burke, Cornwallis, Bentinck, Mill, Cobden and so on had believed 
that there was “a debt of regeneration due to India”. Comment on the Rebellion 
of 1857 is avoided but the Royal Proclamation of 1858 is quoted as instalment on 
the debt. 

Yet the Citizen article (in 1842) Who are the Afghans? - And why should 
Irishmen fight with them? had been a forthright and vigorous vindication oi 
independence, although emphasizing the common interest, not of classes, but of 
oppressed nations. The writer here accused the majority of liberal writers on India 
of cant, and ridiculed their inability to conceive of any kind of liberty in the 
absence of legal codes and a constitutional monarchy like their own. The Indian 
village and the Afghan village and, dan system offered, in his opinion, more true 
liberty than did British rule; Muslim law was superior to Roman or Norman codes, 
and the patriarchal basis of Hindu society had its points. 

Further articles on India published over a number of issues of The English 
Chartist Circular w gave quite a comprehensive historical survey bringing out the 
more favourable aspect of Indian institutions and making comparisons with 
European history. There is nothing original in all this, but the sources quoted are 
among the more reliable and many popular fallacies and misrepresentations are 
demolished. It is interesting that the author regards the village panchayat as “one 
of the systems of self-rule which the British uprooted in India.” The attention 
given to social data as against purely political chronicling is unusual at that date. 

The hardy resistance of Afghanistan inspired popular sympathy and admiration 
(as it did again in her stand for independence after the first world war) in wider 
circles than the Irish patriots alone. An anonymous poem with the same title as 
the article mentioned above, Who are the Afghans?, appeared in the res¬ 
pectable Tail’s Magazine and was reprinted in Chartist and other papers. It is 
quite a good poem with some bite, and extends the lesson to empire in general in a 
more decidedly democratic manner than the Citizen article. 

“Crush the Afghan! Why does he dare 
To claim man’s birthright and be free? 

What is he the bold Moslem thief, 

Rude Gheber, Buddhist, blind Hindu? 

All but your orthodox belief 
He dares to have? Wants freedom too! 


« English Chartist CittMar, Nos. 06-113. 1841. 
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Lifts he his sword 'gainst British wrong. 
Plucks he the lion by the mane? 

The rebel! Is not Britain strong? 

Sweep forth his race from hill and plain! 

Go crush the Afghan! Ask him why 
He, dog, prefers his will to yours? 

Full many a Blare, ’neath every sky. 

Your mighty Helotry endures. 

Toils to fill your cheating coffers, 

Your bondage feels, nor dares to sigh, 
Who are the Afghans? Crush the scoffers, 
They dare refuse! — Then let them die.” 


Strew bones to bleach, and skulls to whiten 
In every gorge round Afghan’s throne; 

And your triumphant march to heighten, 

Be careful that they’re not your own.”'« ,J 

A meeting of the Leicester Complete Suffrage Association discussed the profit 
and loss from the colonies and a speaker protested against the suppression of 
free speech in India. The truth was that “if the Indians had but a few such men as 
Hyder Ali and Tipu Sahib we should soon be driven out from every one of our 
Indian possessions” 50 . 

T. O. Davis, the Irish revolutionary poet well-known in Chartist circles and 
associated with John Mitchel, introduced a romantic nationalist tone in a poem 
that added “brave old Dost Mohammad”, “the fierce Pushtani lion, the fiery 
Akhbar Khan” and “gallant Abdel Kader” to the gallery of popular foreign 
champions of freedom, which more or less began its modem series with Toussaint 
L’Ouverture (acceptable to all self-respecting democrats in the XVUI century), 
Tipu Sultan (for the more radical minded) and, more recently, a number of leaders 
of oppressed minorities in Europe 51 . 

A long article on the war in India in The English Chartist Circular, a more 
moderate journal than The Northern Star, deals eloquently with the effects of 
conquest on the Indian people. It iB based on Howitt who was well informed, and 
sets out to show that England was not “destined” to rule India. Although the 
appeal is mainly in terms of morality (“People of England, do you think that a 
series of atrocities such as these are likely to be blessed with permanent suoceas!”) 
there is something like a call to action although it is left to the readen themselves 

49 English Chartist Circular , vol. II, No. 80,1841, p. 112. 

50 Ibid., June 1842. p. 147. 

31 T. O. Davis, Poems, London, 1846. 
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to find the opportunity for public demonstration of disapproval. “Wash your hands 
of the guilt and show on every possible occasion that you have neither part nor lot 
in the matter.” 53 The appeal is supported with a quotation from Milton, whose 
name was much more widely known and honoured among educated workers and 
radicals as the great poet of the Republic at that date than it is to-day. 

They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By Conquest far and wide, to over-run 
Large Countries, and in field great Battles win, 

Great Cities by assault : what did these Worthies 
But rob, bum, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable Nations, neighbouring or remote. 

Made Captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their Conquerors . . . 

Paradise Regained, III, 73—80 

When Harney stood for Tiverton in 1847 against Palmerston he attacked his 
opponent’s foreign policy in great *detail, showing him as the ally of despotism 
everywhere — Poland, Portugal, Turkey, Egypt, Canada, Austria, Ireland, China 
(“a murderous and immoral assault for purposes of trade”), Afghanistan and 
India — “the mockery of calling Hindostan 'our Indian Empire’ in relation to the 
working class of this country who had not one foot of soil they could call their own in 
their own native land”. Palmerston was apparently shaken by this searching 
analysis of his record as a statesman and thought it necessary to reply, also in 
minute detail, in a speech lasting three hours, followed up in five columns in 
The Times 63 . 

In this year the new magazine founded by O’Connor and Ernest Jones, The 
Labourer, introduced a special column for colonial news. The outbreak of war in the 
Punjab, however, was given a longer article. 

"... The Sikhs in India have risen against us and repulsed our troops at Moultan. 
This h&B been met by a resolution on the part of the Indian government to annex 
the Punjab — confiscation and plunder is still the motto of the colonial office. It is 
hoped that the Sikhs will save General Whish and his brigands the trouble of 
annexation by driving them for ever out of the country. Our colonial managers 
have had risings and troubles in Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope,. .. The only 
answer as in all similar cases of colonial tyranny has been the bayonet which so far 
has proved successful. 

“The day however is not far distant when the rule of the sword so unblushingly 
exercised in our colonies will fall by its own power. With the annexation of the 
Canadas to their republican neighbours - an event not far distant - will commence 
our colonial disasters, which will progress till we are ousted everywhere. Our 

52 English Chartist Circular, vol. II, No. 61, 1842, p. 71. 

* Northern Star, May 14th, A June 19th, 1847. See also A. R. Schoyen, The Chartist 

Challenge, London, 1968, pp. ISO—162. 
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government will then discover when too late the mistaken policy of ruling colonies 
by physical force alone.” 54 

This, judging by the style, was probably written by Ernest Jones, who had 
joined the Chartists little more than a year before and was now much involved in 
the work of the Fraternal Democrats and foreign political exiles. There is no 
condemnation here of colonialism on principle, only indignation at the methods, 
and even a suggestion that the colonies might be retained by benevolent rule. 
The point other Chartist writers had always made was that no capitalist state 
could be benevolent even in their own country and certainly not when they came 
as foreign conquerors with absolute power. We may also note here the tendency 
to make hasty, enthusiastic predictions as he did later in 1857, a weakness which 
Marx noted in saying that he was too prone to jump ahead. The prediction about 
Canada shows lack of understanding either of the very different situation in 
European settler colonies, which had certain democratic apparatus and traditions, 
and the position of conquered peoples in Asia and Africa, not to mention the sug* 
gestion that it was preferable to be a dependency of a republic rather than a 
monarchy. It is worth noting these weaknesses in order to appreciate the path of 
development that was to bring him to a fuller understanding of the Indian problem 
and of politics generally, and also to see how certain confused ideas seem to have 
persisted right through his career. 

An article by Harney a little later on the same subject is far more forceful and 
retains more of the old line. Harney protests in the name of the English people 
against this new addition to the long chain of crimes of “ ‘our Indian empire'” (in 
inverted commas after the manner of O’Brien, his old teacher), against those who 
“usurp possession of every colony and conquered state as they have monopolized 
and usurped everything valuable in this island - land, mines, fisheries and every 
description of property produced but not enjoyed by the wronged and cheated 
Proletarians.” 55 The editorial promises to pay full attention to India in future 
issues. 

O’Brien recommends the journeymen bakers to take example from the carters 
of Calcutta who recently held up the entire shipping on the imposition of a new 
tax, while the bakers, who could easily organize themselves to abolish nightwork, 
are passive 56 . 

There may also be found a number of poems by workingmen and women, not 
all by any means members of political organizations. It seemS to me a detail 
worth noting, because poetry - even mediocre poetry — selects its themes from 
subjects that for one reason or another have particularly moved and interested the 
writer. If we find advanced ideas about colonial liberty in verse that is not primarily 
propagandist in the sense of being associated with any campaign, it argues that 
these ideas were not only to some extent in popular consciousness but that they 

54 The Labourer , vol. 4, 1847, p. 279. 

6,4 Democratic Review, vol. I. June, 1849, pp. 20—22. 

56 Social Reformer, Oct. 1849, p. 31. «■ 
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intonated people, bad some relation to their own life. In an “Ode” to Wellington 
(1835) by Cole, a member of a mechanics’ trade union and a delegate to the 
National Union of the Working Claeses, later a Chartist, can be seen quite un¬ 
mistakably the association of colonial oppression with the class struggle. This is 
further accentuated when the second edition of the poem appears in a volume in 
winch the author includes an appeal to all workers to join their appropriate trade 
unions. He says that the day of the independent worker and tradesman is over; now 
only firm unity and class solidarity can protect them against the growing power 
of capital. This explains why he sees Wellington as a monster and the people of 
India equally entitled to defend themselves; for Wellington’s record in the service 
of despotism on the continent, in relation to Ireland, his military campaigns in the 
Peninsula and in India, his implacable opposition to any progressive policy in 
E ngland , his offer to bring out the army to defeat the Reform Bill in 1832, and the 
many instances of sending troops to deal with riots and strikes, made him a symbol 
of everything reactionary, the embodiment of the ruling class that uses both law and 
violence against the common people. 

“Man of Titles*- won with blood - 
Warrior, victor — thou hast stood 
Smiling o’er the crimson flood. 

Known as battle’s dreadful lord, 

Coldly tempered as thy sword; 

Rest thee, peace hath been restored: 

Rest thee, gallant war-hound, rest, 

For thee a long repose were beBt, 

Thy couch should be the Phoenix nest. 

For, though battle’s rage is o’er 
Still thou’rt he who heretofore. 

Led the fight on India's shore. 

How the murdered people fell. 

Hunted by the dogs of hell, 

Let the stained Malpurbu tell.” 

“Mark — the people there were slain! 

Mind — the people here remain, 

Shall he whet his scyth again? 

Hark! I hear it whispered ‘those 
Who thus have died were Britain’s foes’. 

Wherefore? Tell he who knows. 

In Reason’s glorious diadem 
Truth has placed the brightest gem; 

We, then, we were foes to them. 

IS Aahral-GttlenktNind 
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Not alas to them alone; 

Scattered round, from zone to zone, 

View the wreck of Freedom's throne." 

"And tell the fiend who brushed the Pole, 

The Briton still has nursed his soul 

Too proudly to endure control; 

Will, with a power unknown to thee 

Assert and keep that liberty. 

Gan’st meet us, Arthur, mentally? 

No, thou art only havoc's lord 

Thy trust is solely in thy sword." 

.?. 

"No - and all remember well 

By whose sword the people fell; 

Shall he govern? Britain tell!" 

Wellington and reaction are to be defeated by the power that they cannot use 
and do not understand, the unity and the moral-intellectual power of the working 
class. The final verse is a clear challenge: 

"On, and our triumph is achieved 
But mark' and be these words believed, 

Who trusts a Foe should be deceived." 57 

Wellington continued to add to his laurels, and, in addition, mounted cannon in 
the streets of London to intimidate the Kennington Common demonstration in 
1848. The persecution and vicious sentences of Chartists and Irish revolutionaries 
arrested in the following months were not forgotten. 

Ernest Jones’s fine poem The Revolt of Hindostan has not yet received the 
attention it deserves. It was Jones’s intention that it should be taken not only as a 
work of imagination but as a serious statement of his ideas and it is in fact a docu¬ 
ment of a Chartist-influenced theory of society. It is a theory individual to Ernest 
Jones, but in fact it contains a great deal of the ideas and the subjects that con¬ 
tributed to Chartism, and allows us to see interesting survival-forms derived from 
earlier phases of the democratic movement. Although Jones developed and changed 
his ideas in after years he republished the poem in 1867, which argueB that he did 
not even then consider it inconsistent with his later position. 

The second reason why the poem is interesting is as a utopian socialist treatiso on 
India. It envisages the future freedom of India and — although the basic theory was 

57 C. Cole, Ode to Hie Grace the Duke of Wellington, London, (2nd edition) 1835. He 
may have contributed the note from Munro’s Life and Correspondence which 
appears in Poor Man's Guardian, May 19th, 1832, or have taken the Malpurbu 
incident from there. 
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baaed cm a false conception of the isolated development of nations - it was pro¬ 
gressive at that time in as much as it does not depict India as static, as incapable 
of progress on her own aooount, but on the contrary, deliberately stages the 
first successful socialist revolution in India - the young and vigorous country 
that succeeds when Europe and America have become fossilized or decadent. 

The whole conception of a world that will ultimately be linked together in its 
history reflects the growing international outlook. Jones as a matter of fact is 
less able than some of his contemporaries to see that nations were already ob¬ 
jectively interdependent and still thinks in old-fashioned terms about the ex¬ 
pansion of trade, but he is nevertheless internationalist in spirit. 

Jones must have been interested in India long before he wrote the poem; for 
although it was written in prison without books to assist him, various details show 
that he was acquainted with older classics of Indian history. The Indian part 
describing the revolt is not the India of Jones’s day, but old, ’Company India’ at 
the end of the XVIII century. The description of the gathering revolt, the for¬ 
mation of alliances of local chiefs, the battle scenes, the “fated man” who arises to 
lead the struggle, all belong to the setting of the Maratha Confederacy; while the 
appeal for aid to Parliament during the Mysore war, the anxious debate in the 
Commons and panic in the City of London are all faithfully recorded. Tipu Sultan 
is in fact there in two senses - the ghostly Tipu hovering above the victorious 
Indian armies — 

“Then carnage closed beneath its cloudy screen; 

Oft paused the guns - but terror shrieked between! 

And grimly smiled, the sulphury curtain through, 

The gleaming form of chivalrous Tipoo, 

Plucking with airy hand the tattered rag, 

Where still his death-fight filled the British flag." w 

- and the progressive spirit of that remarkable man who might have transformed 
India had he defeated the British. 

There was some historical basis for the fantasy. The documents and histories 
published soon after the fall of Senngapatam revealed a fascinating personality. 
Not only did his relations with the French and the story of his interest in the new 
ideas of these allies associate him for English “Jacobins” with the great Revolution, 
but in fact his readmes to make compromises to achieve a unity strong enough to 
defeat the British and to undertake practical modernising reforms, like the en¬ 
couragement of manufacture and the foundation of a state bank with a scheme for 
credit to encourage production, appeared progressive. Far from being, as his 
enemies liked to depict him, a monster of barbarity, an oriental Napoleon, or 
something like his famous tiger that for more than a century-and-a-half has been 

' ,K E. Jones, The Revolt of Hindoatan , London. 1857. The original edition was en¬ 
titled The Hew World; a democratic Poem dedicated to the people of the United 
Queendom and of the United Statee of America, London, 1850. The only modern 
reprint is Calcutta, 1957. 
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mauling the Company soldier in the India Museum, he was thought to have been 
more like an Indian Peter the Great. His maligned personality was vindicated by 
no less respectable a person than Mrs. Barbauld, and Spence reprinted the essay 
with approval in his journal'" 11 *. 

The state that emerges after the victory is neither feudal nor yet capitalist but a 
mid-way form of a centralized, still semi-feudal state with echoes of Tod’s picture 
of Rajput chivalry, and a reformed religion - possibly some memory in Jones’s 
mind of Brahmo Samaj. 

“Then spread as grand an empire to the view, 

As history, Time’s untiring scribe, e’er knew; 

A simpler faith its purer worship aims. 

And Vishnu yields in part, what knowledge claims. 

Then Chivalry his proudest flag unrolled, 

And Superstition crowned her kings with gold. 

Then solemn priests through awful temples past, 

Whose new God.excommunicates the last. 

Then bannered towers with wild romances rung. 

And bards their harps to love and glory strung; 

Like moonlight’s magic upon sculptures rare, 

They showed the true, but made it seem too fair.” 

i 

The poet now traces the development of this state. The Indian atmosphere 
fades out. Jones's knowledge of Indian society and culture would seem to be much 
less than his knowledge of political history. What we are now getting is a modified 
history of the development of feudalism and from feudalism to capitalism, with 
increasing poverty and oppression of the masses, a series of revolutions that only 
lead to another class getting on top and proving worse tyrants than the old. The 
development begins as in Europe with exploration and foreign trade ventures. 

“While thus rude health the growing body warms, 

It strikes the earth with fratricidal arms. 

Nations, like men, too often are given to roam, 

And seek abroad what they could find at home. 

Hiey send their armies out on ventures far; 

Their halt is - havoc, and their journey — war; 

Destruction’s traders! Who to start their trade, 

Steal, for the bayonet, metal from the spade.” 

As the narrative progresses and reaches the emergence of the middle and wor¬ 
king classes, the reform movement and the Chartist struggles are projected, and 
this part is particularly interesting for Chartist ideas about their own times and 
their own problems. Here, too, we find Jones’s idea of how the final revolution will 
take place. Here his major idealist illusions are most apparent: first in the mecha- 


ao T. Spence, Pig'a Meat, London, 17B4, pp. 148—162. 
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nical and already old-fashioned idea that history endlessly repeats itself Mid all 
nations repeat the mistakes of their predecessors, the old radical history of tike 
succession of mistakes; secondly in the motive and manner of the revolution. One 
day when the people can go on no longer in the same way, they rise en masse and 
by overwhelming numbers simply sweep away the old order without any struggle or 
resistance. From then on the vicious circle of repeating mistakes is broken. One by 
one the other nations of the world awake and finally all are united in a peaceful 
federation. Basically the weakness arises from Jones’s inability to disentangle a 
dear concept of class struggle from the older ideal abstraction of the “people”. In 
his original preface he explains that at a certain stage before capitalism has grown 
too strong and the middle- and working classes can combine, a revolution is 
possible. If the chance iB lost there is nothing for it but to wait until capitalism 
develops into a super-monopoly that again presses masses of the middle-class down 
the social scale. The people can then again unite and carry through the social 
revolution. In The Revolt of Hindostan whatever gaps cannot be bridged in the 
chain ol cause and effect are Ailed in by God or mysterious natural forces. 

Hence this is decidedly a work to study carefully if only to understand better 
some of the limitations, not of Jones in particular, but of the theoretical foundations 
of the Chartist Movement, and the reasons why no solution could be found to the 
problem of how to express solidarity with India in some form of action in 1867. 

Some years ago the present writer published a short account of Jones’s writings 
and the end of the Chartist Movement. A more recent and much fuller paper by 
Gol’man has since appeared which gives a detailed analysis of the articles on India 
in the early fifties and the influence of Marx on Jones. I think I would fully agree 
with many of Gol’man’s findings. He iB certainly correct in saying that at this date, 
although Jones could not as yet fully grasp the role of the proletarian revolution in 
getting rid of colonialism and the idle of the colonial peoples as allies of the 
proletariat, he arrived at an understanding of the need to associate the colonial 
struggle for freedom with the struggle of the English workers for the Charter and 
for the winning of power and the eventual socialist revolution 60 . 

One of the most striking protests in 1858 was another poem which does indeed 
show a great advance on the earlier approach. It is grimly realistic; it expresses 
the waste and pity of the war, drives, home the lesson of serving a self-destroying 
capitalism, and does it well. 

In the Revolt of Hindostan Jones has an episode in which the Company in 
desperation places an old, neglected officer in command. He answers to the call of 
duty but his advice is over-ruled, and with inefficient, aristocratic officers and 
half-mutinous troops, he is defeated and falls in battle. The prototype came from 
the XVIII century. Jones’s version is romantic and even sentimental. Whether 

00 L. I. Gorman, O vzglyadah B. Jonsapo kolonial'nomu voprosu, p. 405, in: Chartism: 
sbomik statey . Institut Istorii. Academy of Soienoes of USSR, Moscow. 1061; 
and P .M. Kemp-Ashraf, Indian Revolt of 1857 and the Early British Labs 
Movement in India To-Day, vol. i, No. 7, Allahabad, 1061. 
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Jones's poem had suggested the idea or not, the unknown author of an elegy On 
the death of Havelock took up the theme of the honest commander sacrificed in a 
bad cause and produced a highly original poem 61 . 

A short prefatory note explains the image of Havelock — the upright, personally 
courageous, old-fashioned Puritan soldier. The sincere tribute to the hero, who was 
popular as a “plain soldier”, a “man of the people”, is mingled with the reality 
as the poet sees it, and yet retains all the solemnity of a military funeral in the 
style of patriotic war poetry. Havelock is suitably buried by the poet with sword 
and Bible — better such an end than the dishonoured titles bestowed by a corrupt 
government. 

The Death of Havelock. 

“Storming o’er the plains of Ind, 

Flame-wreath’d to a glorious grave, 

Such as heroes seldom find, 

Such as monarehs vainly crave; 

Dying he hath shunn’d the gift 
Dol’d by traitors’ sordid thrift, 

Shar’d by crawling shame. 

Title soil’d by courtier slave. 

Better far it reach’d not him; 

Lying lips insult the brave, 

Gold his blazonry would dim: 

He can yield to God, without 
Praise from miscreant, fool, or lout - 
Mantled in his fame 


Havelock’s last march is o’er - 
Weary lag the dwindled band, 

That through carnage’ ceaseless roar. 
Vengeful swept the redden’d land; 
Dark as cypress trembling wave 
Their scant plumes now round his grave, 
To the fife's shrill knell. 

Troubled notes of martial woe 
Rolling from the muffled drum, 
Footsteps, late so Bwift, now slow, 

Tell of Death with Triumph come; 
Lay him in his victor rest. 

Sword and Bible on his breast. 

Emblems won so well.” 


411 John Brown'e Hard Lines, London, 1858. 
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The people, who do not sell titles, are the only source of true honours for the 
heroes they choose to remember: 

“Not of monarchs is the glory 
That surrounds a hero’s name; 

In a people’s breast his Btory 
Must be sown to burst in fame; 

As the forest oak grows wild, 

Bright Renown, the nation’s child. 

Blooms with unbought grace.” 

Havelock will never know the mockery that lies behind the show or the con¬ 
tempt with which the ruling class would have treated him if he had lived, but the 
common soldier, who is thrown into battle without any chance to consult his 
conscience, will, if he survives, learn the gratitude of his masters — a rather more 
realistic picture and more likely to go home to the man-in-the-street than Ernest 
Jones’s soldiers who shrink from striking “men God never made their foes” 

“Ye have fought as Britons fight, 

Soldiers of a victor breed: 

Glare of battle is not light 
Whereby God’s just laws to read; 

Be the blood in torrents shed 
On the plotter’s guilty head, 

Heaven assoilzie yours. 

Though your prowess shall be told, 

Where kings heart with wine are glad, 

By the shepherd’s lonely fold, 

Starlit in his wintry plaid, 

Ye must glean a barren gain, 

Price of danger, toil, and pain, 

While base wrong endures. 

For the paltry tale oft told 
Shall in England live again - 
Silver clasp for deed of gold — 

Common badge for common men; 

This shall starve, and that shall beg, 

Tramper with his wooden leg, 

Beggar with his Bears. 

The false rulers ye have serv’d 
Shall insult each soldier deed. 

And the breast that never swerv'd, 

Be repuls’d where menials feed; 
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The aged hound shall have a home. 

While the veteran kune shall roam, 

Roofless ’neath the stare.” 

There is a better cause to fight for, though England's lifeblood is drained away 
to bolster up every rotten despotism. 

“Freedom! had he led thy van 
To enfranchise half the world 
What bright hope had dawn'd on man. 

Perjur’d tyranny down-hurl’d; 

But his warrior march is o’er, 

And his lion heart no more 
Bravely beats the time. 


Ay, slander those who battle 
For Freedom and for Right; 


O hideous mock struggle! 

In Freedom’s name defil’d — 

O curat demoniac juggle! 

That ardent souls beguil’d - 
When Britain’s blood like water 
Was sold to hellish slaughter 
O’er lost Poland’s tomb.” 

Not only war but starvation destroys the people. The first verse below has 
sarcastic reference to the popular patriotic song of the Highlanders at the relief of 
Lucknow, and the one on Ireland echoes a similar image applied to ’Ceylon’ in 
The Revolt of Hindoetan, although this can be found earlier in other radical 
prose and verse. 

“The Scottish laird has driven 
His clan across the sea, 

Their lowly hamesteads riven 
By soulless cruelty; 

In requital for the deed. 

We may find in our last need 
The last Campbell come. 

0 Erin! gallant nation. 

With livid gloom o’ercast, 

Thy muster-roll Starvation 
Hath shriek’d upon the blast: 

Foul dismay scares hellish boast - 
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“Statesman!” canst thou lure that host 
Back from famine’s grave? 

When the fierce impending doom 
Shall steal on us with surprise, 

And from ocean’s midnight gloom 
The grey legions sudden rise; 

Streamers swiftly shooting, whirling, 

Bomb-shells of destruction hurling, 

Where are those to save? 

Where then England’s warlike flower? 

Where the soldiers of her pride ? 

Ask of Murder, trick’d in power, 

How her chivalry hath died — 

Through the Btroke of a false pen 
Piles of slaughter’d Englishmen 
Far off festering lie. 

By a miscreant’s foul breath sent, 

Who hath plann’d each guilty war; 

Schemes with doting weakness blent, 

’Neath Corruption’s baleful star; 

Garb’d in mumming Falsehood, see 
Treason’s hoary debauchee 
Ruin ceaseless ply-” 

1 tis time to make a clean sweep of this corruption and treachery in high place6, 
of capitalism that has destroyed every vestige of morality, honour and humanity 
(the reference in the first stanza is to Prince Albert): 

“While the cut-throat knave of chance, 

Sword-surrounded on his throne, 

Hither glares with vulture glance, 

Britons, will ye guard your own? 

Or succumb a baser prey 
For the boast of other day, 

That your sires kept well. 

Havelock’s last march is o’er - 
Think now of a nearer foe; 

Must the lion tamely roar, 

Toothless beast of trader’s show? 

Or the haughty steed lie down, 

Master’d by a circus clown, 

As with wizard spell? 
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Yet oh! would we first might purge 
England of her foes within, 

Mix with canting driveller’s dirge 
Knell of dark connivance’ sin, 

And an Alien Act decree 
That should banish tyranny, 

Prince, pimp, peer, and slave.” 

The concluding stanzas unmask the final mockery of Havelock’s heroism, the 
true image of militarism, the lackey of the new aristocracy of wealth - Wellington 
and Palmerston in one. 

“Yet oh! were the lesson taught 
What they are who rule the State, 

Knowledge of the evil wrought 
By the lordly fools of fate; 

Cunning to o’ermasfcer time, 

Wrinkled Nestor of Decline, 

Cheating still the grave! 

Poisoner of a people’s life! 

Speak* what added list of crime — 

Broken law, and godless strife — 

Venom’d swells the bloated time? 

Pantaloon, besmear’d with blood, 

Fumbling 'neath thy visor’d hood, 

Scroll by Demon sign’d. 

Traitor! fling thy needless mask 
At the feet of bleeding Right; 

Too well sped thy treacherous task, 

Stand forth in the shuddering light; 

What new guilt has birth to-day? 

JudaB of thy country, say, 

Pilate of mankind!” 

John Brown, the supposed author of the poem, has seen capitalist society in all 
its hideousness — the thing bom in blood, and could dispel the cant with which 
the Havelock legend was built up to inflame patriotic feeling and cover up the 
punitive operations in India. 

From the verses quoted above it will probably be agreed that the author was 
some sort of revolutionary, perhaps a Chartist; that he not only sympathized with 
the common people but knew how they felt. To judge by his style, occasional 
grammatical and orthographical lapses, as well as by the rather violent execra¬ 
tions which were characteristic of a good deal of working class verte, it seems 
probable that the writer was a self-taught worker of some kind. This impression 
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is still more pronounced in another poem which he reprinted together with Awe. 
lock. This other poem might explain his anonymity, for it is a satire of Queen 
Victoria’s wedding, bitterly attacking the royal family and the Prinee Consort, 
and with sardonic realism contrasting royal extravagance with London poverty. 
It was inspired by an incident when a pauper’s funeral somehow got entangled in 
the wedding procession. 

Other expressions of opposition to the Indian war there were and that not con* 
fined to Chartists. The activities of socialists and chartists not of Jones’s group 
are usually not mentioned in The People's Paper. Co-operative socialists, various 
small peace societies, utopian communists, and obscure individuals took up the 
cause, but no organized protest developed on a scale that could be significant. The 
opposition, including that around Jones in the last stages of the war. lost any 
revolutionary content it may have had and was channeled into the wider public 
protest on humanitarian grounds that called a belated halt to reprisals - necessary 
before the Queen formally assumed imperial sovereignty. 

Even so, workers may have regarded this more as a matter of justioe than 
mercy. The reproduction at Plate — is the cover of a poorly printed pamphlet 
brought out independently by a workingman. The intention was not to exploit 
sadistic tastes in street literature; the matter inside consists entirely of extracts from 
official reports of a Commission appointed by the House of Lords to investigate 
allegations of tortures in India in 1855. The pamphlet seems to have circulated 
some years later. The short, badly written introduction simply states: 

“The refined barbarities of the cruel system of England which begins by squeez¬ 
ing for the lowest wages the greatest amount of sweat and toil out of the bones 
and sinews of a workingman and ends by incarcerating him on worse than prison 
fare within the close walls of a workhouse, is bad enough, but the horrors endured 
by the labouring class of our Indian territories for producing princely fortunes to 
the Nabobs from the East India Company is too heinous to be tolerated much 
longer by the enlightened public opinion of this Christian country when it be¬ 
comes well informed of the facts.” 02 

Here in the forthright language of a workingman is the cleareet possible ex¬ 
pression of solidarity with the “labouring class” in India. Who paid for the prin¬ 
ting? A lone individual stung by the sense of common wrong, or a group of class- 
conscious workers, a club perhaps; or did some goodhearted small printer give 
credit in the hope that the sales would cover him? It is a chance survival. How 
much has simply disappeared ? 

For contrast, Plate - gives an advertisement that was printed in the back of a 
well known book on India and aimed at the cultured public. 02 It may serve as a 
sample of the dulled sensibility with whioh any enlightened effort had to contend 
nearly throughout the XIX century. If, say, forty years later, no publisher would 

02 Anon.: Tortures inflicted on the Natives of India by the officers of the East India 

Company, London, N. D. 

63 G. C. M. Bird wood. Industrial Arts of India, London, 1871. 
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have dared to print such a thing, the change in social ethics that insisted on some 
.appearance of decency, was the product of a long working class struggle through 
which maturer concepts of internationalism also emerged. 

The connection between workers’ wrongs in both countries was noted by 
another unknown worker called Samuel Owen, who was defended by Reynolds 
when his public speaking activities were interrupted by the police. 04 

THE HINDOO PANTHEON. 


MESSRS. PROOTSR * CO. 

Have in their possession nearly the whole 
of the Hindoo Gods as Illustrated in this 
Guide. The Famine, which devastated certain 
parts of India last year, having forced the 
Hindoos to part with even their family Gods. 


INDIAN ART QAU.ERY, 

185, OXFORD BTRSET, near Orchard Street 

Plate 2. Advertisement in the original edition 
of Birdwood‘s ‘Industrial Arts of India' 

A factory worker, Edmund Fry, a man of taste and intelligence, published a 
hold and factual article on the plunder of India and the mockery of suggesting 
that the conquest of India benefited anybody other than the “capitalists” He lec¬ 
tured at places on the south coast under the auspices of a peace society, and at 
Essex Hall in London in January, 1858, on “The Conquest and Annexation of 
India by the Sword”, to “respectable audiences” BS 

At a public meeting at Accrington a cotton worker called Cockburn turned the 
attention of his audience to the connection between the Indian war and the cotton 
crisis. 

“But now when labour is low” he said, “when distress prevails, when provisions 
are high, when cotton is scarce, when taxes are nearly all doubled, you are invol¬ 
ved in war with that great and numerous people.” 

M 8. Owen, The Spiritual Era, London, (c. 1861.) pp. 6—II. 

40 Bond of Brotherhood . Jan.-Feb. 1858. 
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He went on to say that although formerly the peoples and religions of India had 
been divided now the British (note that he does not say the “Company” or the 
“Government”) have succeeded in uniting them and “now by one common effort 
they are trying to s^ake off the yoke of Great Britain”. They represent an army of 
250,000 supported by a population of 170,000,000. The revolt was mainly caused 
by interference with the established customs of the people, the appropriation of 
peasant lands and the raising of rents. “Do you blame them for doing their ut¬ 
most to expel the robber and tyrant who have deprived them of their possessions!” 
— “Can you change their social arrangements by sending 14,000 British soldiers to 
butcher the people?” he asked. The war has affected the cotton trade and if the 
Indian trade ip lost for good of course English workers will suffer. “It is therefore 
time that those who have to suffer should cry out and demand that justice be done 
to the injured Indian and not meet him with a rifle and shoot him, and when the 
people of this country once get thoroughly acquainted with the facts, neither 
Lord Palmerston nor any other member will dare neglect them”. 66 

Possibly again this Cockbum who worked in a cotton mill was a Chartist, or 
perhaps he read The People's Paper , but w^at one would like to know is from 
where did he get the idea of tackling the Indian situation in this way, i. e. by 
demanding the restoration of the land? 

As far as these fragments tell us anything at all, they show ordinary workers 
still passing on the watchword of olass solidarity with India in a simple form and 
the fact that people listened to them. Perhaps the anti-Indian hysteria which would 
seem to have swept the country to judge by the contemporary press was not quite 
so all-pervading after all. Ernest Jones also gave a survey of the Empire, particu¬ 
larly India, at his ‘Evenings with the People’ which were apparently well attended. 

The only instance known to me of actual labour fraternization of a modem trade 
union type between Indians and Europeans in the first half of the XIX century, 
occurred in Australia. Indian coolie labour was imported into the interior to- 
undercut wages. Organized Australian workers made contact with the more or 
less segregated newcomers and encouraged the Indians to demand equal rates of 
pay and rations, in which apparently they were successful. An employer who took 
up the matter with the authorities in India, requested that care should be taken 
in future to recruit suitable labour, preferably from backward castes and up- 
country districts. He thought it would also be better if they did not bring their 
wives with them as the women egged the men on. In particular he never wanted 
to see any more Bengali Brahmins, probably because they were able to speak 
English. The point establishes that for these uprooted workers at any rate caste 
did not make a barrier for labour fraternization. 67 

There are a number of other points which have not been touched on here but 
certainly need investigation for a clearer understanding of the earlier phase of 

66 Free Press, Accrington, Sept. 1857. 

37 P. Friell, The Advantages of Indian Labour in the Australian Colonies, London, 

1846. 
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internationalism. Font, there are the international ideas or nniversalism of the 
Owenite socialists. Many were simultaneously co-operative socialists and members 
of Chartist organizations. Small groups of utopian-communists, followers of conti¬ 
nental schools of thought, also influenced Chartists from about the mid-forties 
more perhaps than their actual numbers would suggest. 

Chartist and socialist views on nationalism and nationalist movements, the 
effect of contacts with foreign nationalist leaders, and the Chartists’ differentia¬ 
tion of nationalism from democracy which is sometimes referred to, also require 
attention. 

Finally, the attitude to the army underwent a change from about the thirties. 

Whatever may be said about the making of judgements by historians they 
are certainly called upon to provide rational explanations of the political ideas and 
ethics which they encounter in the past. As the foregoing notes may have shown, 
th# primitive essentials of internationalism and proletarian fraternization were 
not acquired by the slow education of public opinion (as some labour leaders used 
to say before 1947 to excuse moderation in colonial demands). They came early, 
out of the objective situation and the struggles of the emergent proletariat. But 
good intentions and principles were not sufficient to create a movement capable 
of consciously changing history. Our aim is not a search for the ten just men that 
can be found in every capitalist Sodom without being able to avert destruction, 
but to understand and follow out an historical process, among other things, and 
to find measures for our legitimate judgements. The policies and aims of those 
free-trade radicals and liberals concerned with India in the XIX century and the 
contradictory tendencies among some Indian reformers, including those connected 
with the foundation of the Congress movement, and other matters important for 
the history of XIX century India, may be better assessed against the background 
of facts of this order. 

Internationalism was latent in British labour relations; anti-imperialism and 
national unity in the Indian situation. Neither attained full definition in the XIX 
century. The way was cleared for British imperial expansion by the suppression 
of the working-class movement and of the most formidable of all colonial revolts 
when the Indian War of Independence went down to the swansong of Chartism. 
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Indiana were always a gifted people but their strange apathy in the pa it to the 
writing of history is a puzzle to the world and even to their modem descendants. 
It may be explained and even contested with ingenious arguments. But the fact 
remains that history-writing as a conscious attempt at preserving the record and 
presenting a picture of human affairs was neglected in India until Muslim rulers 
transplanted the fine Arabic tradition of mediaeval times to India. Thanks to 
them, the “Pathan” and Mughal period of Indian history - the late K. M. Ashraf 
worked first on the earlier part of it - do not suffer from such all but total lade of 
materials as the first and ancient period of Indian history does to the regret of all 
its students. Even then the native talent of India did not in the mediaeval or 
Muslim period take to the new art or science with enthusiasm. This has naturally 
left a gap in our knowledge of the life and times even of their own compatriots. 
The best of the Muslim historians or reporters were surprisingly objective for their 
times. But their times did not allow them to be free of all religious and political 
pride and prejudices. They were members of the ruling class and naturally preven¬ 
ted by these circumstances from having any intimate contact with the life and 
thought of the people ruled, specially as the people then were mainly “unbelievers” 
Yet they have left accounts which were highly creditable for their times and 
highly important for ours, as all students of Indian mediaeval history admittedly 
realize. What could be more desirable than the account of Al-Beruni or of the 
survey of Abul Fazl in 'Ain-i-Akbarii. The tradition, however, suffered as Mughal 
administration with its excellent system of ‘‘Waqnis” service collapsed. But it was 
not totally lost as students of Mahretta history know. 


A. Task of “re-discovery” 

British rule in India signified India’s introduction to modem times and to bour¬ 
geois life and thought which quickly developed f romBhase to phase into imperialism. 
The East India Company, as traders, wanted^pm the very first correct and 
detailed reports of their activities from their servants in India to the authorities in 
London. Historians of high standing like James Mill and Thomas B. Macaulay 
were in the Company's service, and some of them took Indian history as their 
field of study. Along with the growth and changes in the idea of historiography the 
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attitude of the British historians of India should also have changed; but on the 
whole they were marked by one trait. For the sake of convenience this may be called 
the “imperialist idea”, though that term should not be interpreted in a narrow 
sense. For the British had a strong sense of history; many of them were not 
without sympathy for the people — at least according to the best of their con¬ 
science; and Indology after Sir William Jones offered to the British bourgeois 
scholars a new field of inquiry and achievement and their scholarly ambition 
tried to probe it well. 

The point, however, to be noted is that a broad historical interest was awakened 
in British times among the educated section of the Indians. They gradually came 
forward to participate in the re-discovery of India. It consisted mainly in piecing 
together materials for the political history of India. From Rajendra Lai Mitra 
and R. Q. Bhandarkar to Jadu Nath Sarkar, K. P. Jayaswal and G. S. Sardesai, 
we find an increasing number of Indian scholars who by their contributions came 
to place historical study by Indians on its feet even under the unfavourable con¬ 
ditions of imperialist domination. These conditions explain why Indians were not 
at first eager to enter the modem fiefd, the British period of Indian history, which 
for them was not very smooth ground to tread. They were drawn to a remoter 
past, the ancient and medieval periods, in which the British political authorities 
had no direct interest. This also explains why Indian historians on the one hand 
glorified their paBt - for the past was a spiritual inheritance to draw oonsolation 
for the present and inspiration for the future. On the other hand they did not feel 
inclined on that account to challenge the bourgeois imperialist evaluation of 
Indians as a spiritual people, i. e. a people lacking in socio-political interests and 
objective attitude, with an overriding bias for “spiritual” thoughts and a ten¬ 
dency to be lost in subjective speculations. Anyway, a school of Indian historians 
began to grow in the latter part of the 19th century led by Rajendra Lai Mitra, 
R. G. Bhandarkar, M. P. Sastri etc. They were mostly devoted to the study of 
the ancient and mediaeval periods of India, and almost entirely limited that study 
to political and administrative history, or to unravelling the cultural* heritage of 
the Vedic and Buddhist ages. R. C. Dutt’s Economic History of India in two vol¬ 
umes, the early British' and the Victorian periods, was the first to break new 
ground and was a remarkable starting-point in a new direction. A near ally was B. D. 
Vasu, a fearless nationalist historian of the British period, against whom a con¬ 
spiracy of silence operated among the “professional” historians. 


B. From “neutral” to “nationalist” viewpoint 

At the nsk of over-simpli^lcdtflfi we might Bay that the “professional” histo¬ 
rians wanted — and still profesS^^tp be “neutral” and dispassionate like scientists 
in their view of history. But two broad ideas appear to have guided them even 
when they professed to be unbiassed. The first idea might be called the Static 
View: Indian life was held to be fundamentally unchangeable. Some were even 
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fatalistic in this respect, and some appeared to believe in raoial-geographical 
determinism, i. e. that the mild, tropical climate of India debilitates its perms* 
nent residents so as to make India repeatedly a prey to invaders (A. Toynbee's 
"cyclic theory” was not then so prevalent). The other view might be called the 
Dynamic View, that change was the law, but that India had a peculiar genius to 
make the changes in her own way, from conflict to conciliation, to "unity in diver¬ 
sity”. Hie vague idea of a "synthesis” came into vogue among Indian intellec¬ 
tuals in the last decades of the 10th century when they found the challenge of 
"Western” (bourgeois) life inescapable. In the name of ‘‘synthesis” they sought 
for an eclectic compromise to satisfy their sense of national self-respect and natio¬ 
nalist demand for political transformation (from subjection to self-government). 
The nationalist tendency, in spite of its profession of an "unbiassed” attitude, 
became well-pronounced among Indian historians from the beginning of the 20th 
century, particularly in Bengal and Maharastra, in the study and evaluation of the 
pre-British past: Indian capacity for compromise and accommodation was accep¬ 
ted as Indian ability for "synthesis”. 

This (pseudo-Hegelian?) idealistic notion of synthesis, however, was sought to 
be "put on its feet” after 1030 in historical and similar studies in India, and 
more and more socio-economic forces were examined to account for political 
changes in the past. This changed outlook was first evinced by the youthful stu¬ 
dents of Marxism in India, and K. M. Ashraf was an outstanding figure among 
them. Lack of materials for the Ancient and Middle periods handicapped them in 
their study of these periods, and inaccessibility of British official documents pre¬ 
vented any thorough examination of British rule from the same standpoint. Here 
Palme Dutt’s India To-day was their guide. At times these young scholars 
were vaguely dialectical and appeared broadly to be socio-economic historians. 
Outwardly they were indistinguishable from the nationalist historians whom they 
also in some ways came to influence. Those seniors, who had also known their 
William Digby and, Dadabhai Naoroji all too well, thus about this time came to 
modify their attitude and began to underline the exploiting role of the imperialist 
rulers of India. 


C. A change - socio-economic studies 

The attainment of political freedom in 1947 naturally meant the enthronement 
of the nationalist school of historians. Their attitude was clearly coloured now by 
the suppressed sentiments of the last decades. Attention could now be centred on 
, the British period; but history ceased to be in their view merely political history. 
Economic exploitation was emphasized, but not the operation of the economic 
f-trees nor the "class alignments”. A minority of students with Marxist tenden¬ 
cies however emphasized the operation of the socio-economic forces move even 
than that of political ones; particularly so, as they felt that the first part of the 
Indian struggle, the political part of it, was virtually won and economic freedom 
remained to be gained. Eminent historians like K. M. Panikkar also strong- 
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t hened the idea of objective study of modem Indian history from the socio¬ 
political aspect. Without exaggeration it may be said that the socio-economic 
point 1 of view in history has been gaining ground in Indian historiography in 
recent yean G. H. Philips (U. K.) in his Historians of India, 

Pakistan and Ceylon has supplied a useful account of the old and new scholars 
of these countries in the historical field. Another publication, Contributions to 
Indian Economic History (ed. T. K. Ray Chaudhury, Calcutta) promises to bring 
every half-year to the notice of those interested the increasing work on that 
particular side. The publication of the first volume of the History of the Freedom 
Movement in India , sponsored by the Ministry of Scientific Research and Culture, 
Government of India, and edited by an eminent historian, Tara Chand. bears 
indirect evidence of this orientation: and, in spite of its lack of warmth’ and depth, 
the work may be taken as an indication of the change in the official historiography 
of India for the same reason. 


D. The progressive standpoint - its development 

In taking notice of this orientation a student has naturally to take note of the 
contributions in this direction by the late K. M. Ashraf and his friends, as also of 
the scholars and researchers who preceded or followed them and strengthened 
broadly the progressive and near Marxist study of Indian history in general. Jf 
R. C. Dutt broke new ground in economic history more systematically tha i 
William Digby or Dadabhai Naoroji, the late Bhupendra Nath Dutt can claim a 
pioneer’s honour in the application of the principles of Marxism to the study of 
Indian history in the ancient period. It was an attempt m a difficult field where 
scholars like D. D. Kosambi are now at work. But the erudition of Bhupendra 
Nath Dutt, in spite of his unfortunate discursiveness and repetitiveness, enabled 
the new school to gain the first, firm foothold. Of course, R. Palme Dutt, though 
strictly not of the Indian tradition, remains the avowed leader in the study of the 
British period of Indian history and the Marxist exposition of it. In the thirties, 
world crisis led to a swing to the left in the Indian intellectual world. The poet 
Rabindra Nath Tagore stood out as the conscience of his people in the anti¬ 
fascist struggle, while Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru followed the poet as a more po¬ 
litically- minded force to lead the people directly in public life. His Glimpses of 
World History, popular and not faultless as a historical survey, served, however, 
a similar purpose as did H. G. Wells’s Outline of History in the twenties in some 
parts of the world. In the thirties Mr. Nehru's approach to world problems was 
nearest to that of the Marxists. He drew around him intellectuals like K. M. 
Ashraf, mid helped to direct nationalist thinking to objective and even Marxist 
channels. New ideas began to take shape everywhere in the intellectual world. 
Hireii Mukerjae in Bengal was a brilliant speaker and writer of Marxist persuasion. 
Sukhobhan Sirkar was an even more powerful foice there. Academic rules and 
service regulations did n<5t allow him to write as much as he taught. From his poet 
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at the Presidency College, Calcutta, Sushobhan Sarkar helped to mould the ideas 
of a number of future students of history. His own lecture notes, articles in the 
press, and his short Notes on Bengali Renaissance (under the pen-name of “Amit 
Sen”), were pointers to young research students in the field. The late D. P. Mukerji 
of Lucknow University was a similar influence in Uttar Pradesh, and he left a 
larger sheaf of contributions in different fields. D. D. Kosambi in Maharastra, * 
brilliant scientist academically and an equally well-trained Indologist by dunce, 
was also waiting at that time to apply hiB Marxist discipline in the study of an* 
dent Indian history. Besides these academic scholars, there were intellectuals 
directly connected with the Left Movement (like K. M. Ashraf) who were active in 
different directions; and many of them were able writers in their own languages 
and helped to create the Marxist intellectual climate for historical writings. 

Out of that Beene in the thirties and forties, a large number of scholars have now 
emerged. Some of them have to their credit training in Europe too, and work today 
in Indian history with a new attitude to it: e. g. R. S. Sarma (Patna). Romila 
Thapar (Delhi), A. Tripathi (Calcutta), Tapan Ray Chaudhury, S. B. Ray Chaud- 
huri, Ranajit Ouha, P. S. Gupta, Binay Chaudhuri, to mention only a few who have 
made their mark. Some again like Ashok Mitra, I. C. S., have stamped the offidal 
studies like the Census Reports (1951, 1961) and Gazetteers with originality of 
thought combined with fierce loyalty to facts. At least one academic historian, N. K. 
Sinha of the Calcutta University, has worked his way to solid scholarship in his 
scrupulous and very conscientious study of the early stages of the British Indian 
economic history (Economic History of British India , Vol. I and II). He and his 
colleagues of the Calcutta University obviously subscribe to no ideology and con¬ 
fine themselves to the study of economic data with thoroughness and without any 
(Marxist) bias. By nQ means, therefore, are all new scholars Marxist in their stand. 


E. New study course and new trends 

The change in the climate of historical studies, however, is accepted. For after 
the attainment of freedom a new attitude to the study of Indian history different 
from that which the imperialists had inculcated, was felt to be due by all Indians, 
by the peoples and their leaders. Some events, like the Indian Revolt of 1857, called 
for re-examination, and they were not few. A new syllabus for the study of history 
in schools was thus felt to be a necessity. The task was first untsrtaken in the 
State of West Bengal. The recommendations, owing more to S. Sarkar than to any 
one else, suggested radical changes to bring the whole course of study for history in 
the Secondary Stage of education into line with such study in progressive coun¬ 
tries. This favored a new orientation of studies because an orientation in the view 
of history and historiography was already in evidence, and naturally the re¬ 
commendations roused orthodox opposition to change. Textbooks in India bring 
good profits to private publishing concerns and their writers. The new orientation 
would demand new intellectual efforts on the part of those mercenary writers, and 
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financial investment on the part of their publishers. They resented it. As one of 
the professional authors of textbooks accused the present writer: “This 'social and 
cultural forces’ is a topic which you and your friends have brought into our 
history syllabus for school students. Our history writing should have nothing to do 
with such matters.” But they had to yield finally; for the syllabus went through, 
and today forms, with provisions for transitional accommodation made for 
teachers and students, the basis of the course of studies in history in the Secondary 
Schools of West Bengal. 

The effort of the thirties, thus strengthened in the forties and also by the attain¬ 
ment of freedom, grew into a clear trend and was a recognized force even in the 
fifties. The advance continued. Indian Rebellion : 1857 , edited by P. C. Joshi 
(New Delhi) showed the attempt to bring together in ‘A Symposium’, as it is 
called, the progressive school of historical thinking about that event, while the 
official publication on the subject, written by an eminent nationalist historian, 
the late S. N. Sen. put forward from the Indian nationalist point of view a good 
nationalist and anti-imperialist Btudy of it; and R. C. Majumdar, basing himself 
almost on the same material as S. N. Sen, produced an equally good volume from, 
the older “unbiassed” point of view to maintain that the “Mutiny” was feudal in 
leadership and not “national” in character. An advance was marked by another 
symposium. Studies in the Bengal Renaissance (B. C. Pal Centenary volume of 
1968), planned again by S. Sarkar, in which progressive thinking applied itself to 
the study of Bengali cultural awakening. TaraChand’s volume on theFreedomMove- 
ment registers that advance to the official headquarters in New Delhi, as we see. 


F. Points to remember 

A tew points remain yet to remember. This orientation, for example, » still far 
from strong or free from false enthusiasm. Secondly, most of the stalwarts in the 
field of Indian historical studies - and they are many and capable - stand aloof 
from this side; and they are undoubtedly doing very good work in their own way, 
like R. C. Majumdar, the doyen of Indian history, K. K. Datta, A. C. Banerji, to 
mention casually only a few who are unceasing in their labour in the field of 
British Indian history. Lastly, the lack of data for the earlier periods, as we know, 
makes objective study of those periods very difficult, and Marxist study in them 
more hazardous. Of course, the ground is being cleared there by eminent schpjart 
who silently carry out this preliminary task in a scientific Bpirit in well-known 
learned bodies like the Asiatic Society (Calcutta), Bhandarkar Research In¬ 
stitute (Poona), in the Universities and other special societies and organisations, 
like the Archaeological Department of the Government. Indologists with the new 
outlook venturing into those fields muBt be cautious. The examples of the late 
Bhupendra Nath Dutt or D. D. Kosambi should not only inspire them but warn 
them too: the task calls for capacity for prolonged and painstaking application 
and study in addition to scientific training and scholarship. 
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My dear A&maf, 

during your lifetime 1 wanted to write to you a lung letter Unfortunately I 
never had your address. Sometimes when we met we promised each other that we 
would keep in touch. But the time in which we lived has been one of harrowing 
realities which we faced from day to day in our country, and it has been difficult, 
as you know, to put down records of one’s thinking at any given moment. You 
yourself know this very well because during the first twenty years of your studies 
you wished to write a history of Medieval India. I don’t think you ever got down to 
doing it, but I know you had written various parts of this narrative. Now, the 
reason why our conversations, whether they were in the British Museum or in 
Bombay or in Delhi, remained unfinished has been the fact that such a thing as 
history is a very long prooess. You had approached this process in a most remark¬ 
able manner and you were busy all those years collecting the source material of 
Medieval History. Those boxes which were piled up with manuscripts and trans¬ 
lations and notes will, I hope, be restored, perhaps partly to the Archives of 
India when this important work of yours will come to be noticed and studied by 
younger scholars. A history of Medieval India may be possible to write on the 
basis of your work. But, unfortunately, the attitude towards history which you 
had in mind has not been communicated to the new generation. I think the reason 
why perhaps Jawaharlal seized upon it may have been through conversation with 
you because in Olimpaes of World History he did write what seemed to be to many 
of us, as you know, the essence of history. By the essence of history I mean the 
kind of writing from which insight into events becomes possible so that that in¬ 
sight can be used for the future to avoid the mistakes of the past and to take those 
initiatives which may launch us on a much higher plane of activity and thinking in 
the making of new civilisation. Jawaharlal devoted a good deal of his time to 
research, although I do not think that he knew many facts. He did succeed in 
communicating the important junctures with a certain amount of sublimity and 
he showed exactly how history can be used in his own person. In fact, I belies e 
these books of his — Olimpaes of World History and Discovery of India — wen* 
preparations of his work for the future. In the case of the Marxist historians, un¬ 
fortunately, they never got down to acting upon the kind of material that had 
become available to them. Of course, it is very difficult to look into a past which is 
without many records for the social and other causalities which acted upon people. 
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ami therefore the writing of history about those situations beeomes very diffieult. 
Ail the same Professor D. D. Kosambi followed your method, or something 
parallel to your method, and succeeded in writing An Introduction to the Study of 
Indian History which will remain a guiding post for many younger people. Now, it 
is important for people to know that it was your contribution to give this idea that 
source books should be compiled first, and that insight into history and historical 
events should become available in order that future action can be guided. 1 mn 
afraid the emphasis was not clarified by you because you were not able to write 
down these ideas even in a miscellany essay. 1 suppose there' are such essays 
somewhere and 1 hope they will be collected But the historical moment on which 
you converged, the idea of taking stock of a situation 111 the past which can become 
the catalyst of the argument in the present movement in order to make future 
developments possible, this idea of the historical moment, was itself difficult to put 
into the minds of our people. As you know our people have been talking meta¬ 
physics, our whole outlook has been unscientific, in many parts of our culture there 
are only vague generalities, and the whole concept of living in the aeons of time 
and regarding any historical reality of today as one particle of that enormous time 
made for a vagueness and amorphousness in our approach to facts. Phantasy also 
was forbidden, because it is impossible to have imagination playing upon itself; it 
is only possible to play with imagination upon historical realities. This tendency, 
the myths and legends which pass for history in India, was part of the phantasy 
of our previous times when the realities of the situation seemed so forbidding that 
people took refuge in the anoient myths. Now, that is a process of thinking, of 
feeling and acting which is still with us in the minds and hearts of many people. It 
is important for us to tell them of your attitude that the historical moment does 
not admit of past myths, that you cannot enclose present reality in the shell of 
the past which does not really belong. I think the other contribution which you 
have made to our thinking and which has to be recorded is the fact that no single 
history can be written about a people so vast and complex as the Indian people. 
Therefore you deliberately evaded the epical history and wrote only a miscellany 
of essays. This miscellany has to be collected so that we are able to garner from it 
the taste and the flavour of your real and genuine apperceptions of the historical 
moment. I hope that when the work of the new generations begins your essays will 
become available in order to provide for our country a direction to advance in the 
writing of history. I am afraid the arrogance of many of our historians, which is 
based upon a weakness in regard to actual knowledge and reliance on foreign 
historians, will not permit the coming through of your own achievements into the 
perspective of our times. But it is our hope that some will devote themselves to 
drawing the essenoe of your thinking from the major work you have done in your 
life-time. The emphasis is on the historical moment, the shaping of the present so 
that with the insight of historical approach to reality you are able to project 
yourself into the future. The making of India demands that we practise your 
insights. 


Mulk Raj Anand 
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Towards a Humanist Appreciation of Indian Art 


John' Irwin 


In one of the articles K. Marx wrote on British rule in India in the 1850’s, there 
is a well-known passage in which he attacks the supposedly ‘idyllic’ character of the 
traditional Indian village community. Describing such sheltered and stagnant 
communities as the foundation of oriental despotism, he included among their 
attendant, evils the fact that they made the human mind an unresisting tool of 
superstition, thus bringing about "a brutalising worship of nature, exhibiting its 
degradation in the fact that man. the sovereign of nature fell down on his knees in 
adoration of Hanuman, the monkey, and Sabala, the cow." 1 

It was perhaps not entirely a matter of chance that Marx should have mentioned 
first among the degrading objects of Hindu worship ‘Hanuman, the monkey’. It 
was precisely at this time that his contemporary William Morris, famous English 
socialist, poet and artist, came into possession of a bronze image of this same 
monkey-god. It was probably the first Hindu bronze of aesthetic merit to ieach 
Europe, and Morris had the audacity in the face of much irrational prejudice to 
proclaim it as a fine work of art. He was so certain that future generations would 
acknowledge it as such that he gave it to the South Kensington Museum (now 
known as the Victoria and Albert Museum). In fact, more than half a century 
passed before his forecast proved correct To-day this same image (reproduced at 
Plate 3) occupies an honoured position in the Indian galleries of the same museum. 

Looking at this figure objectively and dispassionately, it is now difficult for us 
to imagine how the mind of the man who conceived it oould be regarded as bru¬ 
talised or degraded. Its ‘message’ is subtle, and rather than suggesting debasement 
of man to the level of a monkey it would seem to elevate animal sensibility to a 
human level. It tells us that Hanuman (divine in origin and superhuman in power) 
is no mere zoological specimen, yet at the same time shares the character of all 
monkeys. He is the universal monkey but invested with the aura of human myth. 
The artist has subtly suggested links between human and animal life - without 
overtone, because the firmness and skill of execution prohibits sentimentality. No 
•attempt is made to disguise purely monkey qualities such as mischievousness and 
•even latent venom, yet at the same time the figure is instinct with the human 

1 From an article written by Marx on June 10, 1853 and published in the New York 
Daily Tribune of June 25. 1853. K. Marx and F. Engels, The first Indian Ww of 
Independence, Moscow, 1959, p. 20, 
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virtues of tenderness and humility. Whether this treatment represents the work of 
a degraded mind must seem to anybody sympathetic to Marx’s analysis of Indian 



society a highly relevant question. 

In stressing the debased nature of 
Hindu worship, Marx was not of course 
making a controversial statement but 
expressing an attitude shared by most 
European minds of his day. The science 
of anthropology was unborn, and the 
science of psychology was remotely in 
the future. Without the technical ex¬ 
perience of evaluating unfamiliar pat¬ 
terns of culture, it was all too easy to 
recognize “the Savage” in these bizarre 
and grotesque manifestations — a con¬ 
fusion moreover useful to those who 
sought to justify colonial wars and an¬ 
nexation as a civilizing mission. 

Since Indian religious worship was 
degrading, and since almost all Indian 
art existed exclusively to serve religion, 
it followed that the sculptured monu¬ 
ments of India were without intrinsic 
virtue and beyond the pale of rational 
study. This attitude was neatly confir¬ 
med in the official handbook to the In¬ 
dian collections at the South Kensington 
Museum published in 1880, when the Ha- 
numan bronze had been collecting store¬ 
room dust for twenty years: “The mon¬ 
strous shapes of the Puranic (Hindu) 
deities are unsuitable for the higher 
forms of artistic representation; and this 
is possibly why sculpture and painting 
are unknown, as fine arts, in India." 2 

- George C. M. Birdwood, The industrial 
arts of India: South Kensington Museum 
Art Handbook, London, 1880, p. 125. 

Plate 3. Figure of Hanum&n bronze. From 
Ceylon, probably X—XII century A. D. 
Given by William Morris to Victoria and 
Albert Museum one hundred years ago. 
Photo: Victoria and Albert Museum 
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The first significant change in the Western attitude to Indian art came soon after 
the turn of the century and coincided with a crucial stage in the growth of the 
Indian nationalist movement. At this time the movement was dominated by the 
middle- or professional classes who, having grown up with the desire for Western 
education, were now feeling resentment on finding that it was not Western edu¬ 
cation but Western birth that qualified for positions of responsibility and in¬ 
fluence. This disillusionment encouraged a reaction against Western values and a 
return to the neglected indigenous tradition. It was the high period of cultural 
revivalism, and as a result it was no longer possible for the foreigner to scorn 
Indian art and religion without exacerbating the already strained relations be¬ 
tween rulers and ruled. The more farsighted among the rulers recognized a definite 
need to foster a positive understanding and appreciation of every aspect of Indian 
culture which was the subject of national pride. 

When in 1910 an eminent member of the Royal Society of Arts spoke dis¬ 
respectfully in public about a bronze Buddha as “an uninspired brazen image, 
vacuously squinting down its nose to its thumbs, and knees and toes,” the result was 
an outburst of protest in The Times, to which many leading artists and writers 
of the day lent their support. They insisted that Indian art should be respected 
“as a lofty and adequate expression of the religious emotion of the people and 
their deepest thoughts on the subject of the divine 

Such high-mindedness is a long way from Marx's contemptuous reference to 
brutalising and degrading worship; but in fact they were not describing quite the 
same thing. In India there had always been two main streams of religion: on the 
one hand the priestly. Brahmanic; on the other, popular cult worship at village 
level, with roots in pre-Aryan tradition. For more than two thousand years these 
two streams had constantly merged and interacted, without losing their separate 
identity and quite separate dynamic The priestly, Br&hmanic tradition expressed 
itself in Sanskrit literature and philosophy (this was the one aspect of Indian cul¬ 
ture which had enjoyed academic respect m Europe from the foundation of Indo- 
European scholarship at the end of the eighteenth century) *. A sophisticated 
tradition, it had seemed more elevating for study than were the coarse realities of 
religious worship at the village level. It is understandable, therefore, that those 
encouraging sympathetic interest in Indian art should try to invest it, by associa¬ 
tion, with the prestige and respectability of Sanskrit philosophy - India’s "deepest 
thoughts on the subject of the divine.” The late Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, pioneer 
scholar of Indian art, made this association the foundation of his interpretive studies, 

1 Signatories to the letter included Laurence Housman, Walter Crane. W. R 
Lethaby and William Rothenstein. It was published in February, 1910. 

4 There were political reasons for primacy given to literary studies. In the second 
half of the eighteenth contury, the East India Company had found itself with vast 
new territories to administer, and this was difficult without a basic knowledge of 
customary law. As the keys to customary law were embedded \n Sanskrit literature, 
the exploration of thiB field was considered necessary. This was one of the main 
faotors leading to the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784, 
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summing up- his attitude in the well-known statement that everything India had 
to offer to the world proceeded from the genius of her philosophers. In other words, 
art was to be interpreted in literary terms - which meant in practice the mystical 
and esoteric philosophy of the Vedanta school of Hinduism - and sculpture was to 
be recognised as the vehicle of a metaphysical symbolism. 

The principle message of this tradition of philosophy had always been one of 
asceticism and withdrawal, the ultimate goal of the individual being escape from 
earthly existence — to be achieved by self-denial, renunciation, and ultimately 
‘release’, mukti. The vitality of Indian art, on the other hand, is chiefly distin¬ 
guished for its precisely opposite characteristics. The natural voluptuousness of its 
forms implies an attitude to life as something to be happily accepted without 
sensuous restraint. The frank observer cannot fail to be impressed with the down- 
to-earth character of the myths and legends and by the way in which the temporal 
and the eternal are freely combined. This expresses itself in aesthetic terms as a 
fusion of cosmic with human, of mystic with sensual. 

Contrary to a close association with pnestly abstraction and metaphysics, 
Indian art is redolent of the long-cultivated spirit of a people living in close con¬ 
tact with nature, preoccupied with the scason-to-season struggle for existence 
and familiar with a myth- and ritual-culture of the soil. Even the very form of 
many Indian temples suggests the dynamic force of plant-forms breaking out from 
an inner centre, pushing upwards and outwards in the manner of fertile growth. 
Another fact which will strike the impartial observer is that these characteristics 
are not the feature of any one religious school but are common to all Indian 
monuments, whether Hindu, Jain or Buddhist. They transcend the comparatively 
superficial differences of sectarian iconography and constitute the Indianness of 
the art. 

In face of such contradictory evidence, it is obvious that neither the nineteenth- 
century assessment of Indian art as debased and degrading, nor the twentieth- 
century emphasis on metaphysical interpretation and a very high-minded other- 
wordliness is adequate to meet the facts. A fresh starting-point is needed, which 
may inspire us to ask in the spirit of Bertolt Brecht: “Who built and carved the 
monuments?” It certainly was not the priests. We may doubt whether Indian 
stone-carvers even understood the priestly language, Sanskrit 5 . 

First among the qualities needed for a great sculptural tradition is technical 
skill: the physical ability to master and bring to life difficult and inanimate 
material. Indian sculptors were primarily guild craftsmen. Like those of medieval. 
Europe, Indian guildfe were made up of master-craftsmen, journeymen and 
apprentices. They worked co-operatively, more than one man being engaged on a 
single image. The attitude of the craftsmen was a professional one, and there is no 
reason to think that they necessarily shared the sectarian faith of their patrons, in 
many cases Hindu, Buddhist and Jain monuments were carved by the same hands. 

5 When inscriptions are found on early sculptures, they are only rarely the work ol 

craftsmen whose skill compares with that of the actual image-carvers. 
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differences between them being the superficial ones of iconography rather than style. 
It was not sacrilege for a Buddha figure to be carved by a non-Buddhist: the priest 
alone gave it sanctity by the subsequently performed ritual of eye-opening 
(akfimocana) and other rites connected with installation (pratitfha). The actual 
carving of the image was a mere prelude - a mundane part of the total operation. 

Next it is relevant to ask how Indian sculpture (as we know it) came into being? 
The qualification ‘as we know it' is important, because what we know is only a 
fraction of the evidence. Our knowledge is only of stone-carving, for owing to the 
agency of the Indian climate, the destructive work of insects and other natural 
causes, nothing survived of the main bulk of early sculpture which was undoubt¬ 
edly of wood and unbaked da}'. 

The long-standing habit of giving religious labels to schools of Indian art and of 
designating all early work ‘Buddhist’ has obscured the fact that in the centuries 
before the Christian era there were two distinct ‘Buddhist’ schools: the Mauryan or 
imperial style; and the popular or stupa style of Bh&rhut and Sanchl. 

The Mauryan Empire, founded from the chaos of the Greek collapse, reached its 
height under Asoka (273-232 B. C.J when its territories stretched across the whole 
of north and central India and extended as far south as Mysore Asoka adopted 
Buddhism two centuries after the death of the founder when it was only one 
among many heretical movements challenging Brahman authority and priestcraft. 
In proclaiming the equality of man and calling on the individual to seek perfection 
in his own way — irrespective of caste or convention, and without resort to priestly 
ritual — the Buddhist gospel contained within itself the seeds of a new humanism 
admirably suited to the intellectual needs of an age of expanding commerce. 
Moreover, a centralized bureaucratic administration of the Mauryan type re¬ 
quired a universal law or code of conduct: Asoka’s dharmavijaya or ‘conquest 
through Buddhist Law’, in meeting this need, was not merely a missionary move¬ 
ment but a definite imperial policy. The splendid monoliths of polished sand¬ 
stone upon which the edicts were engraved bear witness to this. But they con¬ 
stitute a self-contained chapter of Indian art without much relevance to future 
development. 

The really crucial and formative phase of early Indian sculpture concerns the 
second ‘Buddhist’ school of Bharhut and Sancht, where the social basis of both the 
religion and its art is significantly different. Here Buddhist art. had lost its earlier 
Asokan character as an art sponsored for imperial ends, because Buddhism itself, 
in proclaiming the spiritual equality of man and thus opening its ranks to the 
masses, had made way for a ticmendous release of popular forces. The art shows 
11 s that these forces were now to transform its original character as a monastic 
order into that of a popular religion incorporating the beliefs, practices, and modes 
of worship characteristic of the traditional cults of the soil. 

It is well known that the very nature of the shrines themselves were evidence of 
this process. Before this, the stupa was a primitive tumulus of heretical association 
to the orthodox mind. Similarly, the caitya or temple was also in origin associated 
with primitive cults. Before it came to mean ‘temple , a caitya was any piece of 
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ground deemed sacred — usually as the abode of earth- or tree-spirits who had 
power over life and crops. The importance of these spirits or yakfia in the day-to- 
day life of the people cannot be overstated. It was greater than any Brfthman or 
Buddhist conception of the Absolute and largely dominated this early school of 
‘Buddhist’ art. As embodiments of the natural forces of fertility, these earth- or 
tree-spirits are depicted with all the attributes of desirable earthly women, and 
their sexual appeal is emphasised. In no other art of the ancient world is there such 
a sensuously developed yet innocent** treatment of the human body. There is no 
obsession with sex as such, but an uninhibited acceptance of the centrality of sex 
in the wholeness of human experience and in the sheer joy of living. 

The Buddhist monk-philosophers of the same period, however, had no use for the 
arts and even condemned them along with worldly pleasures. “Beauty is nothing 
to me,” says the author of the Dam Dhamma Sutta, “neither the beauty of the 
body nor that which comes of dress.. . Form, sound, taste, smell, touch, these 
intoxicate human beings, cut off the yearning inherent in them.’’ Monks of the 
early Buddhist brotherhood were expressly forbidden to paint pictures on the 
walls of monasteries, and the arts of music and dancing were condemned, along 
with cock-fighting, as undesirable amusements, unprofitable for the wise. 

In considering how an art so much in contradiction with the spirit of orthodox 
doctrine could flourish under a Buddhist label, it is important to keep in mind one 
radical difference between the development of religious institutions in Europe and 
in India. Christianity was also challenged by heresies which stemmed from 
earlier pagan rites (one need think only of the popular themes of reversal, the 
mimes of mock-king and harvest-lord, the beast masquings, the witch-cults, the 
Festival of Fools, and so on), but in Europe the centralization and temporal power 
of the Church were such that these heresies were effectively controlled, even 
though it sometimes required the exertion of brutal vengeance against them. In 
India, on the other hand, religious movements such as Buddhism, Jainism and 
Hinduism were neither centralized nor did they achieve the temporal power and 
organization to enforce orthodoxy, which explains not only the proliferation of 
gods and goddesses but the great regional diversity of rites and customs. 

We begin to reach the core of our subject when we recognize that it was not a 
mere passive conservatism which made the people cling to their old beliefs with 
such tenacity. It was part of a process of defiance or social protest, and the basis of 
this protest was a tension which clearly existed between ruling-class culture on the 
one hand and popular pre-Aryan modes drawing on the memory of group ritual on 
the other. To be followed in its full significance, the process must be grasped dialec¬ 
tically It is a twofold, simultaneous process of acceptance and rejection: the people 
accept the principle of centralization symbolized by temple and court because of 
its promise of greater security (in contrast to pre-class society), but at the same 
time there arises the impulse of rejection - a defiant assertion within the new' 

6 The word ‘innocent’ is used here in its traditional English meaning of ‘pure. 

unpolluted; free from moral sin or guilt’ 
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setting — because parallel with the enhanced sense of security is an awareness of 
increased social division. 

A very similar process can be seen at work in Europe, an example being the way 
in which peasant communities seized on the figure of the Virgin Mary as the 
Supreme Mother and as a symbol of protest against the Trinity 7 . But when Buch 
heresies became a serious threat or embarrassment, the Christian Church acted 
ruthlessly to suppress them. In India, on the other hand, the priests had no alter¬ 
native but to compromise — first by tolerating the popular myths and cults and 
then later, if pressure continued, by assimilating them into orthodox religion. 
In this way, myths that began as popular heresies usually ended (by the period of 
medieval Hinduism) as incorporations into orthodox belief, even though modified 
or transformed in the process to suit Brahman interests. 

This process of assimilation-to-kill accounts above all for the fantastic abun¬ 
dance of Hindu deities (the chief subject-matter of Indian art), which are ex¬ 
plained by Br&hmans as diverse manifestations of a very few gods. Even the 
Buddha himself, at first a figure of revolt against Br&hmanism, ended up in 
Indian tradition as an incarnation of the Hindu god Vi$nu. First rejected, later 
tolerated, finally assimilated: such symbols of protest, together with innumerable 
non-Aryan rituals and customs (such as river-worship, snake-worship, the Siva 
cult, and the matrilineal determination of caste) survive as evidence of the way in 
which popular belief triumphed insidiously over orthodox theology. 

7 Discussing popular inspiration behind the sculptures at Chartres Cathedral, one 
authority has written: “The Virgin embarrassed the Trinity; and perhaps this was 
the reason why men loved and adored her with a passion such as no other deity 
ever inspired. Mary concentrated in herself the whole rebellion of man against 
fate; the w'hole protest against divine law; the whdle contempt of man for human 
law as its outcome; the whole unutterable fury of human nature beating itself 
againBt the walls of its prison-house, and suddenly seized by a hope that in the 
Virgin there was a door of escape. She was above law; she took a feminine pleasure 
in turning hell into an ornament, she delighted in trampling on every social 
distinction in this world and the next. She knew that the universe was unintelli¬ 
gible to her on any theory of morals, as it ivas to her worshippers, and she felt, like 
them, no sure conviction that it was any more intelligible to the creator of it. To 
her, every suppliant was a universe in himself, to be judged apart, on his own 
merits* by his love for her — by no means on his orthodoxy or his conventional 
' standing m the Church, or on his correctness in defining the nature of the Trinity.” 
Condensed from Henry Adams. Mont St. Michel and Chartres, London, 1934, p. 276. 
From a slightly different angle, Frederick Engels commented on the social, 
significance of mediaeval religious heresies m Ludwig Feuerbach, chapter IV: “The 
Middle Ages had attached to theology all the other forms of ideology — philosophy, 
politics, jurisprudence — and made them sub-divisions of theology. It therefore 
constrained every social and political movement to take on a theological form. 
To the masses whose minds were fed with religion to the exclusion of all else, it 
was necessary to put forward their own interests in a religious guise in order to 
produce a great agitation.” 

17 Aahraf-Qedenkbsnd 
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The art.of the Hindu renaissance, which began in the fourth century A. D. and 
reached its climax about the tenth century A. D., obviously owes more to the 
influence of temple and court than earlier ‘Buddhist’ art which is strongly secular 
in emphasis. Yet its actual dynamic remains the same Buddhist and Hindu 
deities are now commonly conceived as kings and depicted in the mode of con¬ 
temporary court life - lavishly jewelled, embellished and surrounded by their 
concubines; but to understand the reason, we have to remember that in the 
Gupta period (320-490 A. D.) kingship played an historically progressive role in 
unitmg India after centuries of foreign invasion. The court also played the main role 
in unifying India culturally and in patronising the arts (which in Europe had been 
mainly played by the Church). Therefore in the popular imagination ideals of 
earthly abundance were identified with images of royal ease and splendour, and 
the heavens were envisaged as supramundane palaces furnished with the luxuries of 
mundane court life. 

.The early medieval period is also the one period when it is valid to draw par¬ 
allels between art and certain Sanskrit literature, not because craftsmen were 
following the writings of the Brahmans but because literature itself borrowed from 
popular sources. For instance, the Mahabharata and R&mayana epics, which pro¬ 
vide much of the subject-matter for medieval art, were at this time committed to 
writing and given the forms in which we know them today — a conscious 
effort to revive the heroic traditions of an earlier culture and to make them serve 
the new ideal of a centralized India. Another striking parallel is the literature of the 
Puranas, in which popular folklore is freely drawn upon but at the same time 
rationalized and given formal sanction by the philosophical mind. 

Looking at Indian art in this light, we begin to understand why the image of an 
Indian monkey-god, far from reflecting a brutalized mind or imagination, em¬ 
bodies wit fun it the nearest thing to humanist aspiration working within the context 
of an oppressive, caste-ridden social order. The Hanuman bronze at Plate 3 in fact 
symbolizes the thriving popular mind and its minor revenges on the powers-that- 
be. Even idealization of animal life has its own significance m this context if we 
recognize its source in the age-old Indian folk-belief m reincarnation — with its idea 
that in another life the individual might be re-born in animal form. Along with 
this arose the intuition of the unity of all life so wonderfully expressed in Indian 
sculpture in every period. 
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There are, it is true, people still reverentially disposed to the story of the im- 
maculate conception, as there are of course those who believe that true philosophical 
wisdom is but some kind of divine communication. It will perhaps not be a mark 
of serious preoccupation to judge the comparative credulity of the two fictions. 
But it will be unwise to ignore the special difficulties created by the latter for a 
sober linderstanding of the Indian philosophical tradition For it was this claim of 
being essentially revealed from which our idealistic outlook always sought its 
sanction and its authority, its ^rsndeur and its aura. In a sense, indeed, that was 
only to be expected. Designed a b'ive all to despise the material world and invoked 
at every step to pretend that t he evils and iniquities therein were after all unreal, 
how could idealism find its ultimate justification m the world itself ( It could as 
well be contended that the usurper sought support from the usurped, the hangman 
from the condemned Idealism had thus only heaven to fail back upon. Nothing 
short of a miracle could completely undermine the mundane 1 . 

This pretension to a divine genealogy of the idealistic outlook is intriguing. Evi¬ 
dently it was intended to cover up its real genealogy, which, as we shall sep, was 
neither healthy nor holy. The cupboard had a corpse to hide. Before opening it, 
however, we may take a closer look at the cupboard itself, i. e. to see how per¬ 
sistent the myth of the divine sanction for idealism had in fact been. 

The idealistic philosophy that enjoys the widest popularity both in and outside 
our academic circle is popularly called the Veilsnta, though more strictly its name 
is the Advaita Vedanta. Its mam point is that the Self, in the sense of pure con¬ 
sciousness, is the only reality or Brfehman and as such the material world does not 
exist The decisive proof in favour of this view', as claimed by its foremost represen¬ 
tative Samkara, was that it was based upon direct revelation as embodied in the 
Upamsads. Here is how Dasgupta sums up his position "Samkara’s method 

1 Notwithstanding the wide variety of the definitions of idealism offered by the 
modern idealists (See. e. g.. A. C. Ewing. Idealism • A Critical Surrey, London, 1934, 
Introduction), I prefer to follow Engels and take it to mean any philosophy that 
attributes primacy to the spirit, ami this as contrasted with materialism, the 
philosophy that attributes primacy 10 nature. That e\en some non-idealists in 
Indian philosophy too sought scriptural support in favour of their views does not 
disprove my point, which is that for the idealists it was a necessity while for others 
it was not. 


17* 
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of explaining the absolutist Vedanta creed does not consist in proving the Vedanta 
to be a consistent system of metaphysics, complete in all parts, but in so inter* 
preting the Upanujad texts as to show that they all agree in holding the Brahman 
to be the self and that alone to be the only truth. . . . Reason with Saipkara never 
occupied the premier position; its value was considered only secondary, only so far 
as it helped one to the right understanding of the revealed scriptures, the Upani* 
§ads . . . From his own position Samkara was thus not bound to vindicate the 
position of the Vedanta as a thoroughly rational system of metaphysics. For its truth 
did not depend upon its rationality but on the authority of the Upanisads”-'. 

Of course, it needs too much veneration for these texts to see a single philo¬ 
sophical view being consistently worked out throughout all the Upanisads. “That 
the Upanisads teach not one but various systems”, observed Bhandarkar a “must 
follow from the fact that they are compilations, just as the Kgvedaaamhita is”. “If 
anything”, says Thibaut' 1 , “is evident even on a cursory review of the Upanisads — 
and the impression so created is only strengthened by a more careful investigation 
— it is that they do not constitute a systematic whole . . Nqt only are the doc¬ 
trines expounded in the different Upanisads ascribed to different teachers but even 
the separate sections of one and the same Upani$ad are assigned to different 
authorities”. There is thus an obvious risk in subscribing to DeussenV’ view that 
“all the Upanisads treat of the same subject, the Brahman and the Atman”. Not 
that the Upanisads do not treat the subject. As a matter of fact, the doctrine of 
the Brahman and Atman did have a predominating importance in the texts. Still 
it is important to remember that “their inner structure reveals that they are 
heterogeneous in their material and compound in their composition ”*•, that in these 
“the various strands of thought are almost inextricably interwoven and the teach¬ 
ing presented is with difficulty reduced to self-consistency” 2 * 4 * * 7 . 

In this medley of metaphysical or proto-metaphysical speculations of the 
Upanisads what particularly interests us here is the one that contained the poten¬ 
tials of the later Advaita philosophy or Indian idealism in its finally extravagant 
form commonly associated with the name of Samkara. Of course, Samkara him¬ 
self persistently claimed that this philosophy was nothing but a systematic elab¬ 
oration of the fundamental teaching of the Upanisads. Historically, however, 
this can be accepted as true only when we take into consideration the contribution 
of some Buddhists who intervened between the Upanisads and the Advaita 
philosophers, because it was in their hands that the idealistic outlook naively posed 
in the Upanisads underwent its first philosophical transformation. As a matter of 
fact, practically everything that was philosophically worthwhile in the later Ad- 

2 S. N. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1. Cambridge, 1922. p. 434. 

I R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaipnavism, Saivtsm, Etc.. StraBburg. 1913, p. 1. 

4 G. Thibaut, in Sacred Books of the East, vol. 34. Intro, p. Cfll. 

’■ P. Deussen. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, Berlin. 1907. p. 22. 

II R. E. Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanisads, London, 1951, p. 7. 

7 A. 8. Gaden, m Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, (ed.) J. Hastings. Edinburgh, 
1908-18, XII, 541. 
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vaita version of Indian idealism was already evolved by these Buddhists. They 
are generally known by their self-styled distinction, the Mah&y&nists or the 
followers of the Great Vehicle, as contrasted with the earlier Buddhists who were 
despised as the Hlnay&nists or the followers of the Lower Vehicle. The so-called 
Mah&y&nists developed two new schools of philosophy, called the M&dhyamika 
and the Yogac&ra, defending the idealistic outlook in two ways, known respec¬ 
tively as the Sfinyav&da (doctrine of the void) and Vijfl&nav&da (the doctrine of 
the sole reality of the mind). 

Saipkara himself, with all his bitter though essentially sectarian animosity K for 
these Buddhists, did in fact draw so much upon them that he was rightly charac¬ 
terized as merely a disguised Buddhist 0 . A sharp religious frontier, in other words, 
did not prevent a largescale smuggling of philosophical formulations. Interestingly, 
the same was true of the Mah&y&nists themselves. They did, no doubt, receive the 
basic clues to their world-denying philosophy from the Upanisadic texts. But a 
frank admission of this was as difficult for them as it was for Samkara to acknow¬ 
ledge his indebtedness to these Buddhists. For the Upanisads were after all 
Brahmanical scriptures with which the Buddhists could have formally nothing, 
to do. 

Nevertheless, as representatives of the idealistic philosophy, these Buddhists 
too had after all to show some kind of divine sanction or scriptural authority for 
their own standpoint. Tliis proved to be a peculiarly difficult problem for them. The 
founder of their creed was after all an historical person, a human being who, moved 
by the sufferings of his fellow beings, preached a religion “to bring quietude of 
heart” 1(1 by “subduing the mental intoxicants that are generated even in this 
present life” J *. He was therefore too realistic to indulge in or encourage any Use¬ 
less metaphysical speculation 8 * 10 11 12 or even to have a belief in God, the prayers and 
sacrifices to whom could be recommended as a remedy for human miseries. The 
Buddha’s own emphasis was essentially on the right understanding of suffering 


8 T. Stcherbatskoy, Buddhist Logic, Leningrad, 1032. vol. I, pp 21—22. 

8 The phrase pracchanna bauddha was quoted by Vijfiabhiksu m his Introduction to 
the Samkhyapravacanabhapya from the Padmapurana. Madhva, m his Anubhaeya 
on the Brahmasutra II. II. 29, bluntly said that the brahman of the Mayavadins 
was nothing but the i&nya of the &Cnyavadins. Others to have sarcastically re¬ 
ferred to the basic similarity between the Advaita Vedanta and the Mahayana 
Buddhism were Parthasarathimifra ( Sdstradipika , Nir. ed.. p. Ill), Jayantabhat$a 
(N#&yamahjari, Chow. ed. II. 98), etc. Among the modern scholars who have dis¬ 
cussed the question elaborately are V. Bhattacharya in IHQ. X pp. 1—11; H. Jacobi 
In JAOS, pp. 51 sqq; L. de la Valine Poussin in JBAS , 1910, pp. 128 sqq; 
T. Stcherbatskoy in The Conception of the Buddhist Nirvana, Leningrad, 1927, 
p. 38 and S. N. Dasgupta m History of Indian Philosophy, I. pp. 423 Bqq. 

10 SBE, XIII. 84. 

11 T. W. Rhys Davids. Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. IV, London, 1921, p. 121. 

13 The Buddha’s own distaste for metaphysics has in fact been widely discussed by 
the modern scholars. 
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and the way out of it, which consisted mainly in the observance of certain oodes 
of conduct. Moreover, much to the disadvantage of the so-called Mah&y&nists, teh 
Budda’s explicit distaste for metaphysics was already codified in the canonical 
literature of the Buddhists before the human personality of the Buddha was 
washed away from historical memory. 

In these circumstances, what could the Mahiyanists do to invent a divine sanc¬ 
tion for their idealistic metaphysics, and this from the Buddhistic point of view? 
Apparently they were left with no other alternative than to tamper with the 
historical facts and fabricate scriptural texts. 

The exact origin of the Mah&y&na may still be a matter for further historical 
research. But we cannot reject outright the view persistently asserted in the 
Buddhist tradition that the Mahasamghikas — the monks that were the first to 
break off from the orthodox creed about a hundred years after the death of the 
Buddha - were the real forerunners of the Mahayina. Theologically the main 
point of departure of these Mahasamghikas was the theory of Lokottara Buddha 
which they evolved. They refused any longer to believe that the Buddha was an 
historical person, a human being; he was conceived instead as essentially super¬ 
natural or a veritable deity. The Mahayanists carried this tendency further and in 
their view the Buddha became virtually the God. New biographies had accor¬ 
dingly to be manufactured to wash away with myths and superstitions the 
historicity of the Buddha. This was done in the Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara, 
of which the first could be a Mah&s&mghika work but the second was characte¬ 
ristically MahSy&na. 

In this as in many other respects the Mah&yana represented a complete break 
with the spirit of original Buddhism. Here is how Sbcherbatskoy describes the 
break; “When we see an atheistic, soul-denying philosophic teaching of a path to 
personal Final Deliverance, consisting in an absolute extinction of life, and a 
simple worship of the memory of its human founder, — when we see it superseded 
by a magnificent High Church with a Supreme God, surrounded by a numerous 
pantheon and a host of Saints, a religion highly devotional, highly ceremonious and 
clerical, with an ideal of Universal Salvation of all living creatures, a Salvation 
by the divine grace of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, a Salvation not in annihilation 
but in eternal life, — we are fully justified in maintaining that the history of reli¬ 
gions has scarcely witnessed such a break between the new and the old within the 
pale of what nevertheless continues to claim common descent from the same reli¬ 
gious founder” u . 

Two things were obviously needed to substantiate the claim of continuity of 
the MahKyina with the original teachings of the Buddha. These were the fabri¬ 
cation of myths and the fabrication of scriptural texts. The Mahayanists did both. 
They denied that the Mah&y&na was “anything save the true doctrine of the Buddha, 
which, however, as too important and abstruse was not made known generally by 
the master, a fact which accounts for its non-appearance in the P&li canon or at 

1,1 T. Stoherbatskoy, The Conception of the Buddhist Nirvana, p. 36. 
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least, for its comparative insignificance” 11 . They spread the.rumour that the 
“Buddha had preached a higher truth to a select few and that this truth was to be 
revealed after a passage of five centuries after the Nirv&pa, i. e. the higher truth 
was to be propagated only when the believers had practised the lower truth” 1 ’. 

The reference to the five centuries after the Nirvana was quite pointed, because 
round about this time there came into being - mysteriously though it waH - a 
number of scriptural texts supporting the Mahayana position. Written in hybrid 
Sanskrit, these are called the Mahayana-sutras. The more important of these are 
the Prajna'/dramita , Samadhiraja, Lafikavatara, Saddharma-pundarika, etc. 
which, although called sutras, were actually written in verse and running prose 
rather than in the style of cryptic aphorisms Though containing much of proto- 
philosophical declaration, these appear to us to-day to be on the whole more a 
mass of quasi-mystical theology, the main purpose of which was to make a cult 
of the Buddha, the God, with koruna, (compassion) and bodhl (enlightenment); 
by the act of worship this compassion of the Buddha could be aroused to bring 
about the universal salvation This is how the Buddha’s own denial of God recoiled 
back on Buddhism, and the Mahayana became m fact the Vehicle for all sorts 
of superstitions. 

To soothe an uneasy conscience caused by attributing high scriptural authority 
to these late texts, the Mahayana Buddhists started to believe in right earnest 
that the books had not actually come into being abruptly. They-were imagined to 
be actually surviving among some jungle tribe called the Nagas. While N&garjuna. 
the first great champion of the Mahayana, dissatisfied with his own former affilia¬ 
tion to the more orthodox standpoint (Sarvastivida), wandered as a pilgrim 
student from the Himalayas to the seas, in the course of these sojourns he came 
across the records of the Transcendental Wisdom ( PrapidpdramitQ) as preserved 
among the Nagas “To use modern language wa can say that Nagarjuna discovered 
the records of the Buddha’s secret sermons called Prajhaparamita among an 
obscure tribe with serpent totem” 10 . Could it really be that Nagarjuna was the 
real author of the Prajhaparamitd and the myth of his discovering it was designed 
only to cover up this fact (In any case, this much is certain that the philosophical 
position for which Nagarjuna developed his characteristic dialectical defence was, 
in the Prajndparamild, “neatly packed into a magic formula” and dogmatically 
presented on the authority of the Buddha. 

Along with all the theological dogmas a strong proto-metaphysical tendency 
showed itself in the Mdhaydna-sutras, which, much in the manner of echoing the 
Upanigadic idealism, wanted clearly to undermine the felt reality of the physical 
world. This felt reality, called samvrti xatya (empirical truth), was real only from 
the point of view of our practical existence and had no ultimate validity or para- 
marthika satya (transcendental truth). From this world-denying emphasis of the 

14 A. B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy. Oxford. 1023. p. 217. 

15 ftgyan-Drug Mchog-Guyis, Sikkim. 1962. p. 30 
10 Ibid., p. 26.. 
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Mahay ana-sutras there finally emerged two schools of idealistic philosophy, the 
M&dhyamika and the Yog&c&ra. both established on the secure foundation of 
scriptural authority, however laborious might have been the manner in which the 
Mah&y&nists invented it. 

This, in short, is the history of Indian idealism. It was first clearly, though 
naively, posed in one trend of the Upanisadic speculations. It was next taken 
up and repeated in a dogmatic manner in the MqJidyana-sutras. The M&dhyamikas, 
and after them the Yog&caras, evolved for it a systemic philosophical defence. 
Finally, it was given the widest popularity in th6 orthodox Brahmanical circles by 
the Advaita Vedantists like Samkara and his preceptor Gaudap&da. At each step 
of its development, however, the idealistic outlook sought its ultimate sanction 
in divine authority or scriptural revelation. 

Much is of course written by our modem scholars to establish all sorts of diffe¬ 
rences between the idealistic philosophies, particularly of the Mah&yana Buddhists 
and the Advaita Vedantists. From the point of view of the modern materialist, 
however, these differences are not so momentous. The family quarrel between the 
idealists themselves often appears, in Lenin’s words, as “a dispute between a man 
who believes in a yellow devil and a man who believes in a green devil” 17 . “Thou¬ 
sands of shades of varieties of philosophical idealism are possible” he says, “and 
it is always possible to create a thousand and first Bhade; and to the author of this 
thousand and first little system what distinguishes it from the rest may appear to be 
momentous. From the standpoint of materialism, however, thefee distinctions are 
absolutely unessential. What is essential is the point of departure” 18 . 

What, then, was this point of departure? For the purpose of seeing it clearly we 
may go back to the earliest manifestation of the idealistic outlook in Indian philo¬ 
sophy, i. e. to the Upani§ads. There is a peculiar advantage in doing this. For these 
were the days of proto-philosophy and the thinkers then did not much bother to 
UBe subterfuges and critical manoeuvres to conceal the raw consequences of their 
standpoint. Bather, by boldly defending everything about the idealistic outlook, 
they enable us to see somewhat clearly where this philosophy came from and 
where it proposes to lead us. 

Of the principal Upani?ads, the Brhaddranyaka and the Chandogya are con¬ 
sidered to be the most important. Those portions of the former, again, where 
a certain Y&jfiavalkya is recorded to have discussed proto-philosophical questions, 
are considered to be highly significant. We may therefore begin with these. 

Declared Y&jfiavalky a. “Lo, verily, it is the Self (citman) that qhould be seen, 
that should be hearkened to, that should be thought of, that should be pondered 
on . . . Lo, verily, with the seeing of, with the hearkening to, with the thinking of, 
with the understanding of the Self, this world-all is known” ,n . In the Chandogya, 

17 V. I. Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-Crittcism, Mosoow, 1947, p. 280. 

Ibid., p. 275. 

Jl ' Br. Up. II. 4.5. Translations of the Upanisadie passages quoted are mostly based 

on R. E. Hume. 
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again, no less a figure than Prajfipati, the creator of the world, w%s made to make 
a similar declaration: “The Self ( atman ), which is free from evil, ageless, death¬ 
less, sorrowless, hungerless, thirstless, whose desire is the real, whose conception is 
the real, — he should be searched out, him one should desire to understand. He 
obtains all worlds and all desires who has found out and who understands that 
Self” 20 . But why was the knowledge of the Self considered to be so supremely 
important? Praj&pati did not care to answer. In the Brhadaranyaka, however, 
YSjftavalkya offered an interesting defence in favour of this total withdrawal 
of interest in everything external to the purely internal, from everything in the 
world to the self alone. "Lo, verily, not for the love of the husband is a husband 
dear, but for the love of the self is the husband dear. Lo, verily, not for the 
love of the wife is the wife dear, but for the love of the self is the wife dear. 
Lo, verily, not for the love of the Bons are the sons dear, but for the love of the 
self are the sons dear. Lo, verily, not for the love of the wealth is the wealth dear, 
but for the love of the self is the wealth dear”. And so on about everything. As 
Yajnavalkya summed up, “Lo, verily, not for the love of all is all dear, but for the 
love of the self all is dear”* 1 . 

To us this may sound like some kind of psychology or ethics. What Yajnavalkya 
intended to discuss, however, was metaphysics. It followed for him therefore that 
the self was the reality behind everything, and as such, he who knew the self knew 
everything; he who knew anything apart from the self had only ignorance in¬ 
stead. “Everything has deserted him who knows everything in aught else than 
the self. This Brahminhood, this Ksatrahood, these worlds, these gods, these 
beings, everything here is what this self is” 22 . With a scries of somewhat clumsy 
metaphors he proceeded to explain how the self being the reality about everything, 
nothing could be grasped without grasping the self, or, by grasping the self alone 
everything else could be grasped. “It is — as, when a drum is being beaten, one 
would not be able to grasp the external sound, but by grasping the drum or the 
beater of the drum the sound is grasped”. So also were the sounds of the conch- 
shell and of a lute. Presumably everything in the world was viewed as but some 
kind of emanation of the self, just as the sounds of the musical instruments were 
but emanations thereof. But what was the nature of this Self by grasping which 
one could thus grasp everything in this world? Yajnavalkya described it as the 
great being (bhuta), which was only a mass of consciousness ( vijnanaghana): “this 
great being, infinite, limitless, is just a mass of consciousness” £) . 

This mass of consciousness, raised to the status of the ultimate reality, meant 
first of all a condemnation and rejection of what we call knowledge in our ordinary 
lives. Thus in the Chandogya-'', Narada approached Sanatkum&ra and confessed: 
“Sir, I know the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, the Atharvaveda as the 

30 Ch. Up. VIII. 7. 1. 

31 Br. Up. II, 4. fi. 

“ Ibid II, 4. 0. 

u Ibid. II, 4. 12. 

34 Ch. Up. VII. 1. 2. 
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fourth. Legend and Ancient Lore ( ltihasapurdna ) as the fifth, the Veda of the 
Vedas (i. e. grammar). Propitiation of the Manes, Mathematics, Augury, Chrono¬ 
logy, Logic, Polity, the science of the gods, the science of sacred knowledge, Demo¬ 
nology, the Bcienoes of rulership. Astrology, the science of snake-charming and 
the fine arts. This 1 know, Sir”. The list was presumably exhaustive, i. e. these 
were all the branches of knowledge then cared for, because these were mentioned in 
the other passages of the Upanisads where an enumeration of the branches of 
knowledge was made. What deserves to be particularly noted is that N&rada, with 
the knowledge of all these, felt fundamentally dissatisfied and approached Sanat- 
kumftra for true wisdom. And the first thing that Sanatkura&ra declared was that 
the knowledge of all these branches was but mere names ( ndma era). “Is there, Sir, 
more than name?” asked N&rada. For the Upanisadic idealist there certainly was. 
and to help N&rada to realize it . Sanatkumara led him finally to the understanding 
of the Infinite (bhuma), by which of course was meant the self as the ultimate 
reality. “Here on earth people call cows and horses, elephants and gold, slaves and 
wives, fields and abodes, ‘greatness’. 1 do not speak thus; 1 do not speak thus . . . 
That (infinite) indeed is below. It is above. It is 1 to the west. It is to the east. It is to 
the south. It is to the north. It indeed is this whole world ... I, indeed, am below. 1 
am above. I am to the west. I am to the east. 1 am to the south. I am to the north. 
1, indeed, am this whole world . . . The self, indeed, is below. The self is above. The 
self is to the west. The self is to the east. The self is to the south. The self is to the 
north. The self, indeed, is this whole world”. 

We do not find here much effort at philosophical analysis. The thesis is rather 
presented in the form of what the idealists would call mystical intuition. Never¬ 
theless, we have here all the potentiality of a philosophical outlook that could stand 
to oondemn and reject not only all branches of human knowledge and all the 
normal faculties of knowing, but also the reality of the world and of life itself. 
It could thereby become the decisive impediment to science and progress. In the 
name of the highest knowledge it could, and, as we shall see, it did develop into 
a philosophy, which, by reducing nature to a phantom of imagination and by 
pronouncing all the normal sources of knowledge to be intrinsically invalid,had to go 
against all efforts at mastering and knowing the secrets of nature. In short, the claim 
to the highest illumination passed into its opposite. 

It is interesting to note here how Deussen, with his own pronounced sympathy 
for the idealistic outlook, is clearly pleased with the above negativistic attitude of 
the Upanisads. “Very soon, however”, he says, “it came to be realized that this 
knowledge of brahman was essentially of a different nature from that which we 
call knowledge in ordinary life. For it would be possible, like N&rada in the Ch&n- 
dogya, to be familiar with all conceivable branches of knowledge and empirical 
science, and yet to find oneself in a condition of ignorance (avidyd) as regards the 
brahman. This thought, though originally purely negative, became in the course of 
time more and more positive in its character. It was negative in so far as no ex¬ 
perimental knowledge led to the knowledge of the brahman , and it was positive 
in so far as the consciousness was aroused that the knowledge of empirical reality was 
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an actual hindrance to the knowledge of brahman. This conception of avidya was 
developed from the negative idea of mere ignorance to the positive idea of false 
knowledge. The experimental knowledge which reveals to us a world of plurality 
where in reality only brahman exists, and a body where in reality there is only the 
soul, must be a mistaken knowledge, a delusion, a may a. This is a very noteworthy 
step forward. It is the same which Parmenides and Plato took when they affirmed 
that the knowledge of the world of sense was mere deception, which Kant took 
when he showed that the entire reality of experience is only apparition and not 
reality. It is of the greatest interest to follow up the earliest foreshadow ings of this 
thought in India, and to trace how the term avidya passed from the negative idea 
of ignorance to the positive idea of a false knowledge”-'. 

Thus, according to the earliest foreshadowing of the idealist outlook, any ten¬ 
dency to acknowledge the validity of what were normally considered to be the organ* 
of valid knowledge brought in its wake the danger of attributing reality to the mate¬ 
rial world, inclusive of the human body. Hence the need was felt by the later idealists 
to develop strong philosophical grounds for rejecting the pramanas or the sources 
of valid knowledge. The first to have done so with great enthusiasm and considerable 
dialectical ingenuity was Nagarjuna, the founder oft he Madhyamika school. One of 
hi$i main theses was that perception, inference., etc., — m short, the cognitive organs 
as such — were intrinsically unsound. This was his pramana-vidhvamsa-vada, the 
doctrine of the demolition of the pramanas This he frankly considered to be essen¬ 
tial for rejecting the reality of the world The sources of valid knowledge once 
demolished, there could no longer be any question of any object of valid know¬ 
ledge, i. e. of anything perceived or inferred being proved real. As such the philo¬ 
sopher could freely proclaim that excepting his mystical sunyata or THE VOID - 
which was of course not ordinarily apprehended and which at any rate does not 
convey any clear meaning for us — all things ordinarily or uncritically accepted as 
real were simply phantoms of the imagination. 

We may have here some idea of how Nagarjuna 21 ' argued his case If things known 
are claimed to be proved by well-recognized cognitive organs like perception, in¬ 
ference, etc. then the question will obviously be asked as to the validity of these 
cognitive organs themselves. If no defence of the validity of these cognitive 
organs can be offered, then the original claim that things arc proved by the cogni¬ 
tive organs will have to be abandoned. If, on the other hand, the validity of the 
cognitive organs is claimed to be proved, the claim can only be based on the evi¬ 
dence of some other organ validating these cognitive organs. In such circumstances 
the question will again arise as to the validity of this supposed validating organ. 
And so on, until one takes resort to a vicious infinite regress. “If the chain of the 
cognitive organs as vehicles of proof be extended without limit in the infinite past, 
there would be no primary cognitive organ whose validity can be considered to 
be established. There being no primal cognitive organ secure in its validity, the 

2 ' P. Denssen, The Philosophy of the U pan ipads. Edinburgh. 190fi, pp. 74—75 
26 Vigrahavyavartani, verses 31 sqq. 
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succeeding organs, which are supposed to derive their validity from their prede¬ 
cessors, will themselves be assailed by authentic doubt. The consequence will be 
that no selection can be made, from this infinite chain, of any one, either in the 
beginning or in the middle or in the end, as being securely established in its vali¬ 
dity’^. 

N&g&rjuna’s polemic, it is said, was directed against the logicians in particular. 
What he wanted to prove was that logic - or more properly epistemology — was 
not possible. This way of putting his point, however, may amount to some kind 
of academic cover-up for the reckless and ruinous consequences of the idealistic 
outlobk. For as a matter of fact the rejection of all the cognitive organs meant the 
undermining of the foundation of positive science as such. The general idealistic 
position, indeed, demands this. Science and idealism do not go together 28 . Of 
course, by way of offering some kind of consolation to the needs of science, our 
idealists were never tired of saying that this rejection of the cognitive organs was 
proposed only from the point of view of final truth or metaphysical reality ( para - 
mdrthika satya or pdramarthilca saliva ); within the general framework of our 
empirical existence, however, i. e. from the point of view of the sheer pragmatic 
truth (samvrli satya or vyavaharika saliva), these cognitive organs served their 
purposes. This standpoint of the pragmatic or empirical truth as contrasted with 
the ultimate or metaphysical truth once admitted, efforts could easily be made by 
the extreme idealists to explain away the glaring absurdities involved in their 
philosophical stand 20 . Every grain of positive knowledge — science and even 
common sense — with which idealism was fundamentally incompatible, could now 

27 8. Mukherji m Nava-Nalunda Mahavihara Research Publication, 1, 22. 

* Natural science, as Lenin says, instinctively subscribes to the materialistic theory 
of knowledge ( Materialism, and Empirio-CritictSm, p. 69). On the other hand, as he 
shows, idealism is easily routed by such questions of elementary science as: “Does 
man think with the help of the brain?”, “Did nature exist prior to man?” etc. 
For the answer to the claim that modem science, by eliminating matter, has made 
room for idealism. Lenin's Materialism and Empino-Criticism remains the philo¬ 
sophical classic; for the continuation of the same line of thought with regard to 
the development of science after Lenin, see J. D. Bernal's Science in History r 
London, 1954. 

20 The differentiation between the standpoints of philosophical truth and of 
practical life had indeed been typical of the idealists. Cf. Lenin. Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism, p. 141: “'That is the fundamental defect of idealism: it 
asks and answers the question of objectivity and subjectivity, of the reality or 
unreality of the world, only from the standpoint of theory’ (Feuerbach). Feuerbach 
makes the sum total of human practice the basis of the theory of knowledge. He 
says that idealists do of course also recognize the reality of the I and the Thou in 
practical life. For the idealist ‘this point of view is valid only for practical life and 
not for speculation. But a speculation which contradicts life, which makes the 
standpoint of death, of a soul separated from the body, the standpoint of truth, is 
a dead and false speculation’. Before we peroeive, we breathe: we cannot exist 
without air, food and drink”. 
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be accomodated within the general framework of the idealistic outlook as enjoying 
its own peculiar hind of truth. This was, of course, an obvious subterfuge and 
Kumftrila 3U , a staunch opponent of idealism in Indian philosophy, wanted sharply 
to expose it. All this talk of “pragmatic truth which was after all untrue”, he said, 
was plain humbug. For that which was true was true and that which was not true was 
npt so. But instead of this frank admission the idealists fabricated only cumbrous 
terminologies and said that there were two kinds of truth, one real the other false. 
What was true from, the practical point of view was, according to the idealists, 
after all false. What else but simple deception could be their motive for calling 
it “some kind of truth which was after all false”? Instead of the word laid, the 
simple Sanskrit for “saliva”, one could as well use the word vak{rdsava; similarly, 
instead of simply saying “false” the idealists were using the complicated expression 
“truth that was ultimately untrue”, or truth within the framework of falsity. 

Incidentally, this distinction between mere pragmatic truth and ultimate or 
metaphysical truth, like the doctrine of the instrinsic invalidity of the cognitive 
organs as such, was borrowed by the Advaita Vedantists from the Mahay&na Bud¬ 
dhists in loto. Only their sectarian hatred for the Buddhists prevented them from 
making a frank confession of tjie fact. This was particularly obvious in the case of 
§aipkara. As against the M&dhyamika school of N&g&rjuna he indignantly remark¬ 
ed, “The third variety of Buddha’s doctrine, viz. that everything is empty, is 
contradicted by all means of right knowledge, and therefore requires no special 
refutation. For this apparent world, whose existence is guaranteed by* all the 
means of knowledge, cannot be denied, unless some one should find out some new 
truth — for a general principle is proved by the absence of contrary instances” 31 . 
But one must beware of this pseudo-indignation of §amkara against Nagarjuna 3 -. 
For the apparent world, which he thus caused Nagarjuna to deny, was no less 
fictitious from Sarpkara’s own point of view, and all the means of knowledge, 
which according to Saipkara thus guaranteed its existence, were, as he himself 
declared in the Introduction to his major philosophical work, only working within 


30 iUokavarUka. Niralamvanavada, verses 6—10. 

* 

■ u tSarpkara on Brahmasutra, II. II. 21. 

Cf. T. Stcherbatskoy. The. Conception of the Buddhist Ntrvana, p. 38; "sSamkara 
accuses them (Madhyamikas) of disregarding all logic and refuses to enter into a 
controversy with them. The position of SSaqikara is interesting, because, at 
heart, he is m full agreement with the Madhyamikas, at least in the mam lines, 
since both maintain the reality of the One-without-a-second, and the mirage of the 
manifold. But &aipkara, as an ardent hater of Buddhism, could never confess that. 
He, therefore, treats the Madhyamika with great contempt... on the charge 
that the Madhyamika denies the possibility of cognizing the absolute by logical 
methods (pramanas) . . . This opinion, as is well-known, ^arpkara himself shares. 
He does not accept the authority of logic as a means of cognizing the absolute, 
but he deems it a privilege of the Vedantin to fare without logic, since he has 
revelation to fall back upon. From all his opponents he requires strict logical 
methods”. 
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the general framework of ignorance or avidya. It is interesting to quote the passage 
here. “The mutual superimposition of the Self and the not-Self, which is termed 
Nescience (avidya), is the presupposition on which they base all the practical 
distinctions — those made in ordinary life as well as those laid down in the Veda — 
between means of knowledge, objects of knowledge (and knowing persons) and all 
scriptural texts, whether they be concerned with injunctions anti prohibitions or 
with filial release. But how can the means of right knowledge such as perception, 
inference, etc. and scriptural texts have for their object that which is dependent 
on Nescience ( — Because, we reply, the means of right knowledge cannot operate 
unless there be a knowing personality, and because the existence of the latter 
depends on the erroneous notion that the body, the senses, and so on, arc identical 
with, or belong to, the Self of the knowing person. For without the employment of 
the senses, 'perception and othet means of right knowledge cannot operate. And 
without a basis (i. e the body) the senses cannot act. Nor does anybody act by 
means of n body on which the nature of the Self is not superimposed. Nor can, in 
the absence of all that, the Self which, in its own nature is free from all contact, 
become n knowing agent. And if there is no knowing agent, the means of right 
knowledge cannot operate (as said above). Hence perception and the other means 
of right knowledge, and the Vedic texts have for their object that which is depen¬ 
dent on Nescience** u . 

To the students of &amkaru's philosophy as a whole, the declaration that- even 
the Vedas or the scriptural texts moved within the framework of Nescience or 
Ignorance may appeal to be too bold and somewhat incongruous. For, as we have 
already seen, it was ultimately on the evidence of these scriptures that his claim 
to mini truth was dependent. At the same time there is no doubt that the doctrine 
of the intrinsic falsity of the cognitive organ* was as much a necessity for his 
idealistic outlook as it was for that of Nagarjuna. Among the followers of $am- 
kara, therefore, Sriharsa and his commentator Citsukha took up the doctrine in 
right earnest and wanted to develop an advanced dialectical defence for it. 6ri- 
harsa did not even hesitate to acknowledge the indebtedness of the Advaita 
Vedanta to Nagarjuna’s annihilation of the cognitive organs l ' 1 . 

But let us return to the first foreshadowing of the idealistic outlook as wc find 
it in the ITpanisads. One result of the rejection of ail branches of knowledge — and 
therefore, by implication, of the cognitive organs as such — was that the doctrine 
recoiled back on itself and amounted to the rejection of the possibility of knowing 
brahman or the ultimate reality, i. e. of the very knowledge in defence of which 
normal human knowledge was thus summarily condemned To know anything 
is to know it as “this” or “that”. But the Self alone being real, it cannot be under¬ 
stood in terms of anything else; rather any attempt to know it as “this” or “that” 
is sinking into the depth of ignorance and darkness. Hence was the famous decla¬ 
ration of Yajnavalkya that the only possible approach to it could only be a purely 

11 iSaipkara’s Introduction to the commentary on the BrahmasHtra. Tr. Thibaut. 

114 T. Stcherbatskoy, Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, p. 52. 
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negative one. “That Self is not this, it is not that (net*, nett). It is unseizable, for 
it is not seized. It is indestructible, for it is not destroyed. It is unattached, for it 
does not attach itself. It is unbounded. It does not tremble. It is not injured’” 1 '*. 
But then could such a purely negative approach really lead to any positive know¬ 
ledge of the Self or the brahman ? Yajnavalkya’s answer was a negative one, the 
reason being that knowledge presupposed a duality while the Self, as pure knower, 
meant the negation of all duality: “For where there is duality, as it were, there one 
sees another; there one smells another; there one hears another; there one speaks 
to another; there ofte thinks of another; there one understands another. Where, 
verily, everything has become just one’s own self, then whereby and whom would 
one smell? Then whereby and whom would one see? Then whereby and whom 
would one hear? Then whereby and to whom would one speak? Then whereby 
and on whom would one think? Then whereby and whom would one understand? 
Whereby would one understand him by whom one understands this all? Lo, 
whereby would one understand the understander 1 ” Mi . 

Interestingly enough, from the same idealistic standpoint it was declared that 
though the Self or brahman was thus by definition beyond the range of possible 
knowledge or understanding, every creature had a frequent access to it, though 
without being conscious of this. “So, just as those who do not know the spot might 
go over a hid treasure of gold again and again, but do not find it, even so all 
creatures here go day by day to that brahma-world ( brahma-loka ), but do not find 
it, for truly they are carried astray by what is false’” 17 . The metaphor of the buried 
treasure is of course understood But what could possibly be meant by saying 
that all creatures had in fact a frequent access to the inscrutable ultimate reality, 
though without knowing it? Samkara, m his commentary on the Upani$ad, 
answered this question with one word: susuptikala, i e. in the state of the deep 
dreamless sleep, which wo, ordinarily at any rate, are accustomed to understand 
as a state of somewhat complete inhibition of consciousness. Such an answer may 
appear to be somewhat peculiar to the normal way of looking at things, yet it 
was quite in keeping with Yajiiavalkya’s standpoint. This leads us to see how the 
idealist philosopher, rejecting the validity of all branches of knowledge and the 
organs of knowledge, was driven to seek refuge in dreams, the state ot dreamless 
sleep, and finally in death. 

With his profound contempt for the normal waking experience, Yajnavalkya 
turned to sleep — “upon becoming asleep, he transcends this world and the forms 
of death” 3 ”. But how exactly was this possible? “When one goes to sleep”, ans¬ 
wered the idealist, “he takes along the material of this all-containing world, him¬ 
self tears it apart, himself builds it up, and dreams by his own brightness, by 
his own light. Then this person becomes self-illuminated. There are no chariots 
there, no spans, no roads. But he projects from himself chariots, spans, roads. 
There are no blisses there, no pleasures, no delights. But he projects from himself 


35 Br. Up. III. 9. 6; IV. 2. 24. 
37 Ch. Up. VIII. 3. 2. 


36 Ibid. II. 4. 14. 
B r . Up. IV. 3. 7. 
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blisses, pleasures, delights. There are no tanks there, no lotus-pools, no streams. 
But he projects from himself tanks, lotus-pools, streams. For he is the creator” 90 . 

Two points were sought to be established here. First, in dream the self was 
somewhat free of the material bondage of the waking state and had a comparatively 
clearer realization of itself, because it is self-illuminated. Secondly, the objects ex¬ 
perienced in dream had no extra-subjective existence, because these were created 
by the self itself, were projected by it. For the later idealists, however, it was only 
the question of taking one step further and turning the second of these suggestions 
into a secure foundation for their epistemological idealism. If dreams were evidence 
of the capacity of the self to create or project the objects dreamt of, then it had to 
be admitted that the self could manufacture the objects of experience and there¬ 
fore there was nothing to prevent the supposition that the self was doing the same 
thing even during the state of being awake. The later idealists did in fact elaborate 
this line of argument-, strengthening it by way of adding the evidence of the 
sense-illusions, which too were alleged to be but experience of the subjective 
creations as objective things. The opponents of idealism in Indian philosophy, 
therefore, felt obliged to argue that the dream-objects, like the objects of the sense- 
illusions, far from being mere subjective projections had real extra-mental 
existence, though in a different space-time context. Of course, for the later idea¬ 
lists, the dreams were illusory and false, and not a comparative approximation to 
truth as was probably hinted by Yajnavalkya. But it will be unwise to attach too 
much significance to this difference For even the later idealists would have been 
forced logically to admit that the dreams, by enabling us to realize how the ob¬ 
jects of experience were but products of the experieneer himself, helped us to move 
forward to the realization of the general falsity of waking experiences, and thus 
opened before us a new horizon of the higher philosophical realization for which 
otherwise then* were only sense-illusions to count upon. 

The controversy between the idealists and their opponents as to the real nature 
of the dream-experiences had indeed been a long one. We do not have the scope 
here to review it at length. Instead, we had better confine ourselves to the Upani- 
sads. If dreams for the Upamsadic idealists meant a comparative freedom from 
the material bondage, the freedom was still greater in the state of deep, dreamless 
sleep. For, in spite of argumg that the objects of dreams were but creations or pro¬ 
jections of the self. Y&jfiavalkya had to admit, perhaps grudgingly, that in dreams 
one was nevertheless bothered by the fears of the waking state. “Now, when 
people seem to be killing him, when they seem to be overpowering him, when an 
elephant seems to be tearing him to pieces, when he seems to be falling into a hole, 
— in these circumstances he is imagining through ignorance the very fear which he 
sees when awake ” 40 This partial limitation of the dreaming state, namely being 
.sometimes bothered by the fears of the waking state, was removed as one sank into 
the state of the deep dreamless sieep. “As a falcon, or an eagle having flown 
around here in space, becomes weary, folds its wings and is borne down to its nest. 


40 Ibid. IV. 3. 20. 
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just so this person hastens to that state where, asleep, he desires no desires and 
t£es no dream”. Such a state of blissful ignorance, consistently enough, was ima¬ 
gined to be a state of clearer realization of the self or brahman, because here the 
intelligent soul knew nothing withhTor without. “This, verily, is that form of his 
which is beyond desires, free from evil, without fear. As a man, when in the em¬ 
brace of a beloved, wife, knows nothing within or without, so this person, when in 
tfc embrace of the Intelligent Soul, knows nothing within or without. Verily, that 
is his (true) form in which his desire is satisfied, in which the Soul is his desire, in 
which he is without desire and without sorrow. There a father becomes not a 
father; a mother not a mother; the worlds not the worlds; the gods not the gods: 
the Vedas not the Vedas; a thief not a thief. There the destroyer of an embryo 
becomes not the destroyer of an embryo; a Caodala is not a CaQif&la; a Paulkasa 
is not a Paulkasa; a mendicant is not a mendicant; an ascetic is not an ascetic. 
There he is not followed by good, he is not followed by evil, for then he has passed 
beyond all sorrows of the heart” 41 . Again, “Verily, where there seems to be 
another, there the one might see the other; the one might smell the other; the one 
might taste the other; the one might speak to the other; the one might hear the 
other; the one might think of the other; the one might touch the other; the one 
might know the other. An ocean, a seer alone without duality, becomes he whose 
world is brahman . . . This is the man's highest path. This is his highest achieve¬ 
ment. This is his highest world. This is his highest bliss. On a part of just this bliss 
other creatures have their living” 42 . 

However, the trouble was that even after such a perfect bliss of the deep dream¬ 
less sleep one had to return back to the sta(e of waking. The realization of the per¬ 
fectly nondual self in suqupti was thus after all unfortunately temporary. How 
then could a permanent realization be achieved ? Judging from the discussion that 
immediately followed in the Upanisad, we have the inevitable impression that 
Yajfiavalkya had really only one answer to offer. It was “Death” — not the death 
of course, of one with desire or attachment, because such a one was destined to b e 
reborn, but of one who was without desire: being brahman the released soul goes to 
the brahman. Here is Yajnavalkya’s rather enviable description of how a dying 
man casts off all false sense of duality. 

“ ‘He is becoming one', they say, ‘he docs not see’. 

‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not smell'. 

‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not taste’. 

‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not speak’. 

‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not hear’. 

‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not think' 

‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not touch’ 

‘He is becoming one’, they say, ‘he does not know’. 

The point of his heart becomes lighted up. By that light the self departs, 
either by the eye, or by the head, or by the other bodily parts. After him, as 

41 Ibid. IV. 3. 21-22. « Ibid. IV. 3. 32-33. 
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he goes out, the life goes'out. After the life, as it goes out, all the breaths go 
out. He becomes one 'with Intelligence. What has Intelligence departs with 
him. His knowledge and his works and his former Intelligence lay hold of him. 
Now, as a caterpiller, when it has come to the end of a blade of grass, in 
taking the next step draws himself together towards it, just so this soul in 
taking the next step strikes down this body, dispels its ignorance, and draws 
itself together (forjnaking the transition). . .” 43 . 

Thus in the idealistic philosophy Death without Desire was made the stand¬ 
point of the final philosophical wisdom. Other thinkem of the age, subscribing to 
the same idealistic outlook, perhaps hesitated to take such an extreme step. In¬ 
stead of death, therefore, they spoke of a hypothetical state of mystic trance — 
presumably that of the so-called Yoga — and called it the turxya or the fourth 
state: such a state was supposed to yield the highest realization of the true self. 
Though clearly traceable to some primitive practices, the conception of Yoga had 
much havoc to play in the field of Indian philosophy. Supposed to be conducive to a 
condition of the total withdrawal of consciousness into itself, it proved to be a 
particularly fertile field for the free growth of idealistic speculations. It is no 
wonder therefore that one school of later idealistic philosophy, namely the Yoga- 
c&ra school of the Mahayana Buddhists, preferred to derive its name from the 
Yoga practices. Among the opponents of idealism in Indian philosophy, there were 
at least some to realize the danger of admitting the validity of the Yoga-ex¬ 
perience for philosophical issues. Kumarila 4 '*, for example, boldly declared that 
the supposed Yoga-experience was at beBt a subjective fancy and therefore as 
good or as bad as any other fancy. Along with the modem scientist, the modern 
mateiiatist would perhaps prefer to look at such a state of the total with¬ 
drawal of consciousness from the world as merely some kind of catalepsy, maybe 
deliberately induced. In any case, granting the possibility of inducing a state 
like that, as a condition of achieving positive knowledge the suggestion of the 
turiya or yoga -trance was not much of an improvement upon Y&jnavalkya’s 
suggestion of death-without-desire. The end of knowledge, according to the idea¬ 
listic standpoint, meant the beginning of philosophical wisdom. In other words, 
the claim to wisdom passes into its opposite. 

According to the legend of the Brhadaranyaka Upanifad, king Janaka, a person 
of fabulous wealth, was so much thrilled by the exposition of this idealistic outlook 
that he was pleased to make successive gifts of a thousand cows to the philosopher 
Ysjnavalkya for expounding it, and Y&jnavalkya, in his turn, did not show any 
great idealistic indignation to such material gifts. In this way, after a free flight in 
the realm of pure consciousness, the legend somehow or other brought us back to 
earth. When we are thus brought back to earth, we may be allowed to raise the 
question what really was the source of such a philosophical outlook which, from 
its very inception, stood to condemn life and reject science ? We may expect the 
clues in the Upani$ads themselves. 

43 Ibid. IY. 4. 2—6. 44 Sldkavartika, Niralamvanavada, verses 98 sqq. 
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The traditional claim ia that the Upanigads are parts of the Vedaa. It is never¬ 
theless necessary to note that in the Vedic tradition itself, the idealistic outlook of 
the Upanfyads meant in fact a decisive break with the ancient ancestral convic¬ 
tions. This was virtually admitted by such passages of the Upani$ads where for 
example N&rada Bought for the knowledge of the Self in Bpite of possessing the 
knowledge of the Vedas, and the first thing he was told by Sanatkum&ra was that 
among other branches of knowledge, the Rgveda , the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, 
and the Atharvaveda as the fourth, were but ( ‘mere names”. Evidently it was felt 
that something new, something other than what was contained in the early Vedic 
compilations was needed. Evidently again, the need was felt because of a new 
situation. 

What then was it that accounts for Buch a new turn of thought in the Vedic 
tradition! Pending further researches into the socio-economic history of the 
period, only the broad outlines of the answer can perhaps be suggested. The 
philosophical view which thus arose to condemn and reject life was the result of 
the philosophical pursuit turning away from life itself. As with the development of 
slavery in ancient Greece, so also in Upanisadic India the lofty contempt for the 
material world with its ever-shifting phenomena was the result of philosophical 
enquiry taking a free flight into the realm of pure reason or pure knowledge, i. e. 
knowledge divorced from action. This in turn could be possible only when a sec¬ 
tion of the community living on the surplus produced by another, could withdraw 
itself from .the responsibility of the labour of production, and therefore also from 
the obligation of acknowledging the reality of the material world; for the process 
of labour alone carries the sense of objective coercion of consciousness 45 . Theory, in 
other words, was divorced from practice and became pure theory and the things 
thought of became mere ideas, the knower, the subject, sought to emancipate 
itself from the inhibitions of the object and to look at the latter as but the product 
of ignorance or avidya. 

What was decisive about Upanisadic India was a fully established caste-divided 
society with the Ksatriyas (kings and nobles) as the ruling class and the Brahmins 
(priests) living under their direct patronage “Verily”, said the Brhaddranyaka 
Upaniqad, “in the beginning this world was brahman, one only. Being one, he was 
not developed. He created still further a superior form, the Ksatrahood, even 
those who are the Ksatriyas among the gods: lndra. Varupa, Soma, Budra, Par- 
janya, Yama, Mrtyu, Isana. Therefore, there is nothing higher than Ksatra. 
Therefore, at the Rajasuya ceremony the Brahmin sits below the Ksatriya. Upon 
Ksatrahood, alone, does he confer that honour This same thing, namely Brah- 
minhood is the source of Ksatrahood. Therefore, even if the king attains supre¬ 
macy, he rests finally upon Brahmmhood as his own source. So. whoever injures 
him (i. e. a Brahmin) attacks his own source. He fares worse in proportion as he 
injures one who is better” 40 . This gives us some idea of how a compromise was pro- 

45 In my Lokayata (New Delhi, 1959) pp. 667—678. I have tried to argue this point 

in detail. 4<i Br. Up. I. 4. 11. 
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claimed between the noblei and the priests who jointly formed the ruling class 
and were jointly described as the dvijas , the twice-born. By contrast the- lowest 
class, the Capdftlas, was freely bracketed by the Chandogya Upaniqad with dogs 
and swine 47 . 

Now, if Y&jnavalkya, the philosopher of the Bihadciranyaka Upaniqad. gave 
us some idea of what the new philosophical put look of the age was. Yajnavalkya, 
the law-giver, gave us the clear hint that this philosophy was the prerogative of 
the dvijas, i.,e. of the Ksatriyas and the Brahmins. Thus for example, in the YajHa- 
vaUeya-smrti' 1 * that passage of the Brhadaranyaka which declared that the Self was 
to be seen, harkened to, pondered over, etc., was quoted Word for word; but at the 
end of the,passage was characteristically added* dvijatibhih , i. e only by the dvi¬ 
jas. Of course, the law-giver was much later than the philosopher; yet he was evi¬ 
dently rationalizing what had become an accomplished fact over a considerable 
past. 

How then were the dvijas — the Ksatriyas and the Brahmins — related to the 
labour of production? They were, to begin with, supposed to have nothing to do 
with agriculture. For, as Baudhayana' 1 *' declared, the Vedas and agriculture were 
destructive of each other. Manu r,,) said, even when compelled to follow the pro¬ 
fession of a Vaisya, a producing and comparatively lower caste, the Brahmin and 
the Ksatriya must avoid agriculture, because it is slavish (paradhina) and in¬ 
volves injury. Again, he enumerated seven approved ways of getting wealth, 
leaving his commentator Medh&tithi to explain that of these ‘acquiring through 
conquest’ was the means par excellence for the Ksatriyas, juBt as ’receiving gifts’ 
was for the Brahmins-' 11 . Again, while enumerating another list of professions pre¬ 
scribed for the time of distress, Manu v - said in so many words that the Brahmins 
and the Ksatriyas were not to engage themselves in vrddhi , which, in this context 
could only mean the activities of production More examples are not necessary. 
The aloofness of the higher castes from the labour of production was clear. As for 
the contempt for manual labour, it may further b? remembered that the names 
of some of the lowest castes arose from the professions they followed-'^. 

The genuinely earlier strata of the Rgveda y ', in contrast, knew neither caste- 
distinction nor contempt for manual labour. In this huge bulk of primitive or 
semi-primitive poetry passages ennobling the collective labour of the tribesmen 
appear indeed to be innumerable. Increasing productive activity had in fact been 
such a persistent theme of the Rgveda that even the gods were frequently de¬ 
scribed as participating with the human groups in raising cattle and increasing 

« Ch. Up. V. 10. 8. 

48 Yajhavalkywmfti. III. 191. 

4W Baudhayana-dharma-sutra I. 5. 101. 

88 Manu, X. 83-84. 

51 Medhatithi on Manu X. 115. 

52 Manu X. 116-117. 

53 P. V. Kane, History of Dharmaiastra, vol. II, Poona, 1941, p. 100. 

54 I have, in my Lohayata, elaborately argued this point. 
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food and wealth. The arts and crafts far from being regarded with contempt as in 
the law-codes of the later caste-divided society, were considered so important by 
these early poets that in their mythological imagination Tvastf, the craftsman 
par excellence , was raised to the status of a veritable deity. “He is a skilful work¬ 
man, producing various objects showing the skill of an artificer. He is in fact the 
most skilful of workmen versed in crafty conversation” 57 '. 

The earlier strata of the Vedic literature, therefore, do not give us an idea of 
the conditions under which knowledge or wisdom could be conceived as divorced 
from, opposed to and standing above action. Significantly, for the early Vedic 
poets the word for wisdom was also the word for action. Thus for instance ac¬ 
cording to the Nighantu M , one of the synonyms for prajna or wisdom was dhi, 
which was itself a synonym for karma or action. Another synonym for karma was 
kralu, which also meant prajna or wisdom Similarly the won! fact was inter¬ 
changeable with both prajna and karma The implications are clear: there was 
no wisdom that was not also an action. The only wisdom then known was the wis¬ 
dom of practical activity Interestingly, the wort! mdyd, which, in the philosophy 
of Advaita Vcdftnta came to stand for the dark, inscrutable principle of cosmic 
illusion, being mentioned in the Nighantu aB a synonym for the word prajna, had 
in origin the significance of this wisdom-action complex. 

All this is reminiscent of ancient Greece. “Prior to the fifth century not the con¬ 
trast but the unity of thought and deed is uppermost. In the epic and lyric know¬ 
ledge is practical; to know is to know' how , wisdom is skill in action and therefore 
power to act. Heraclitus, the first of the philosophers to turn to this theme, an¬ 
swers as a matter of course that logo* anil sophie carry the double reference of true 
word (and thought) and right deed’"' 7 . With the growth of slavery and the conse¬ 
quent degradation of manual labour, wisdom tended to free itself from its old bond 
with action, and therefore also from the material world with which, through 
action, one maintained intercourse “For Plato, wisdom meant a knowledge not of 
nature, but of super-nature constituted by ideas ... As for art, — that power to 
control nature, the slow acquisition of which by man Democritus regarded as 
identical with his self-differentiation from the animals - it was relegated by Plato 
to a kind of limbo. It belonged to the sphere of opinion. the bastard knowledge of the 
slave, not the truth of the philosopher" 7,8 “In his Laws, Plato organises society 
on the basis of slavery, and. having done so, puts a momentous question: ‘We have 
now made excellent arrangements to free our citizens from the necessity of manual 
work, the business of the arts and crafts haB been passed on to others; agriculture 
has been handed over to slaves on condition of their granting us a sufficient re¬ 
turn to live in a fit and seemly fashion: how now shall we organize our lives?’ A 


v> M&cdonell. Vedic Mythology. Straflburg. 1807. p. 116. 

M ‘ Nighanfu II. 1 & III. 0. 

■' ,7 G. Vlastos quoted by B. Farrington m Philosophy for the Future, New York, 1940, 
p. 4. 

w B. Farrington in Philosophy for the Future, p. 5. 
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still more pertinent question would have been: ‘How will our new way of life 
reorganize our thoughts?’ For the new way of life did bring a new way of thinking, 
and one that proved inimical to science. It was henceforth difficult to hold to the 
view that true knowledge could be arrived at by interrogating nature, for all the 
implements and processes by which nature is made to obey man’s will had be¬ 
come, if not yet in fact, in the political philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the 
province of the slave” 50 . 

In Upanisadic India too agriculture, arts and crafts being relegated to the lower 
oastes, the leisured castes — i. e. the Ksatriyas or rulers, and the Brahmins sub¬ 
sisting on their direct patronage — reorganized their thoughts broadly on the lines 
on which it Was done by Plato, i. e. their thoughts, detached from action and 
therefore free from the world, proceeded to fabricate a world-denying philosophy. 

This circumstance is somewhat obscured by the eagerness of modern scholars 
to prove the Ksatriya origin of the Upanisadic idealism. Of course, the internal 
evidence of the Upani?ads makes it impossible to doubt that the kings and nobles 
of the age often took the leading part in evolving this strikingly new philosophy. 
In a legend occurring both in the Brhadaranyaica 1 *' and the Kauqitaki 0l , a certain 
G&rgya undertook to explain the nature of brahman to king AjStasatru of K&6I. He 
offered a series of theories - twelve in the first text and sixteen in the second — 
all of which were rejected by the king as unsatisfactory. So G&rgya said, “Let me 
come to you as a pupil”. The king answered, “Verily, it is contrary to the course of 
things that a Brahmin should come to a Ksatriya thinking: 'He will teach me 
brahman’. However, I shall cause you to know brahman clearly”. And the king 
told him how by a progressive deadening of the normal consciousness — sinking 
into the state of dreaming and then further of dreamless sleep - the real nature 
of brahman as pure self could be realized. “As a spider might come out with his 
thread, as small sparks come forth from the fire, even so from this soul come forth 
all vital energies,, all worlds, all gods, all beings”. In the Bfhadaranyaka the king 
called this soul ‘the truth of truths’ and in the Kauqitalci he explained how it was 
related to the bodily self. “When one awakens, - as from a blazing fire sparks would 
disperse in all directions, even so from this self the vital breaths disperse to their 
respective stations; from the vital breath, the sense-powers; from the sense- 
powers, the worlds. This self-same breathing spirit, even the intelligential self, has 
entered this bodily self up to the hair and finger-nail-tips. Just as a razor might 
be hidden in a razor-case, or fire in a fire-receptacle, even thus this intelligential 
self has entered this bodily self, up to the hair and finger-nail-tips. Upon that self 
these selves depend, as upon a chief his own men Just as a chief enjoys his own 
men, or as his own men are of service to the chief, even thus this intelligential 
self enjoys these selves, even thus these selves are of service to that self” 02 . 

a 

:,n B. Farrington, Greek Science, London, 1040, vol. I, pp. 105—106. 
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Significantly the metaphor was drawn from the ruling-class privilege of the age 
and it easily reminds ns.of the situation that developed in ancient Greece with thq 
advanoe of the slave system. ‘"This master-and-slave relation became fundamen¬ 
tal for Plato’s thought in every sphere” 63 . Aristotle “justified the subordination of 
slave to freeman by appealing to the subordination of woman to man and of/body 
to soul; but the subordination of woman was a phenomenon of the same nature 
as slavery, and the subordination of body to soul, or of matter to form, was a 
projection on the plane of ideas of the cleavage that confronted him in society” 04 . 

It may be interesting to note in this connection that for the Upanisadio king 
this metaphor was not a mere matter of philosophy. For he claimed at the same time 
that this new philosophy of the self contained the clue to the political power of his 
class. “Verily”, said he, “as long as Indra understood not this self, so long the 
A suras (demons) overcame Mm. When he understood, then, striking down and 
conquering the Asuras, he compassed the supremacy, independent sovereignty 
and overlordship of all gods and of all beings” 05 . Incidentally, as we have already 
scon, in the mythological imagination of the Upani$adic thinkers Indra was the 
Kfatriya among the gods. The same claim was more bluntly repeated in a legend 
of the Ch&ndogya Upani$ad m , whioh occurs, with some variations, in the Brha- 
d&ranyaka 07 and the K&ugitaki w as well. A certain Brahmin called Gautama went 
to the king of the Paficftlas begging philosophical wisdom. In the Ch&ndogya the 
king told him: “This knowledge has never yet come to Brahmins before you; 
and therefore in ail the worlds the rule belonged to the Kfatriyas only”. Evidently 
enough an important historical truth was contained in such a claim, for the royal 
power and the new philosophical outlook were not entirely unconnected. Evi¬ 
dently >again as reflected in the ruling-class consciousness, the relation between 
the two appeared inverted: the royal power gave the thinkers their leisured-elan 
existence, which in its turn led them to fabricate their leisured-class philosophy. 

But let us return to the theory of the royal origin of the Upanigadic philosophy. 
Keith 00 raises a vigorous objection to the theory. The true solution of the problem, 
he argues, “is suggested by the obvious difficulties of the position of the maintai- 
ners of the theory: we must adopt a solution wMch explains why the whole 
Upanigadic tradition is Brahmanical and yet why the texts reuoid actions of 
importance as regards the doctrine by the princes of earth. It is absurd to imagine 
that these references would have been left to stand had the Brahmins found it 
derogatory to their dignity”. But that is>exactly the point. The fact that the 
legends attributing the philosophy to the princes and kings were left thus to stand 

66 Farrington, Greek Science, 1.142. 

64 Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens. London, 1046, p. 368. 

03 Kauf. Up. IV. 20. 

06 Oh. Up. V. S. 

« Bf. Up. VI. 2. 

66 Kaus. Up. 1. 

08 A, B Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanijads, Harvard Orien¬ 
tal Series vole. 18, 19, Cambridge, 1014, p. 406. 
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proves that the Brahmins did not find it derogatory to their dignity. Subsisting as 
they did on the royal donors, the Brahmins could not indeed find it so. Being 
neither direct producers like the low castes, nor direct plunderers like the royal 
castes, they lived on that portion of the surplus which came to them in the form 
of gifts from the kings. We have already seen how the law-codes declared that 
receiving gifts was the source of income par excellence for the Brahmins. In any 
case, the idealistic philosophy suited the temperament of both the castes, because 
both were equally aloof from the labour of production, i. e, vrddhi, as Manu put it. 
We thus find the Bame philosophy being preached in the Upani^ads by the king 
Aj&tasatru and by the priest Y&jftavalkya, and the more king Janaka was thrilled 
by Ysjiiavalkya’s free flight into the idealistic fantasies, the higher went the 
amount of the material wealth given to him. 

We have also here the main clue as to how in later times the orthodox Buddhists, 
like the so-called Mah&y&nists and the orthodox Brahmins, like the Advaita 
Vedfintists, notwithstanding all their mutual religious animosities, took up the 
same idealistic outlook and developed it in the same direction. For all these 
philosophers were equally aloof from the labour of production and lived the life 
of pure contemplation in the monasteries maintained by the gifts of kings and 
nobles; and if the Advaita Vedfintists did not originally have such well-organized 
monasteries like those of the Buddhists, Saipkara, as a great political organizer, 
saw to the establishment of these in all the four comers of the country. But all 
these belong to a later chapter of Indian history, into the details of which we 
cannot unfortunately enter here. 
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Medieval India (c. 1200-1800 A. D.) presents one unique feature in the history 
of the world. It is the co-existence of Islam with another powerful religion in a 
country conquered by the Muslims. Throughout Asia and Africa, wherever the 
Muslims entered as conquerors, Islam reigns supreme and practically all traces 
of pre-existing religions have vanished. India presents the only exception. Here 
Islam absorbed one-fourth of the vast population, but the remaining three-fourths 
have succeeded in keeping to their old religious faiths. We do not propose to discuss 
the causes of this unique phenomenon but confine ourselves to its consequences. In 
other words it would be our endeavour to trace the impact of Hinduism and Islam 
on each other. It is an important study, for the history of the world does not furnish 
any analogous instance. 

For centuries before the advent of the Muslims many foreign peoples with alien 
faiths conquered parts of India and permanently settled therein. But they have all 
been absorbed within the fold of Hinduism. The Muslim invaders alone not only 
maintained their own, but made a deep inroad upon the culture and civilization 
of the Hindus by driving a substantial portion of them within its fold. For the 
first time in its histoiy India lost the homogeneity of its culture and became per¬ 
manently divided among two separate communities, each with a distinct culture 
of its own. These two communities lived together, side by side, for more than six 
hundred years — in some regions for a thousand years or more — and yet they have 
remained as separate entities to such an extent that even today the members of 
one community never find the least difficulty in reco gnizing a member of the 
other. During communal riots, people of the same district', town, and village - 
even those who were next door neighbours or residing in the same street - have 
always ranged themselves into two opposite camps with astonishing rapidity. 

Sven eminent Indians have often connived at or ignored this very important 
aspect of the question. They have often expressed the view “that the Hindus and 
Muslims have coalesced into an Indian people very much in the same way as the 
Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Danes and Normans formed the English people of today’’ 1 . 
But they conveniently forget that within a century or two of the Norman con¬ 
quest nobody in Britain could find out who belonged to any particular one of these 
groups, while the Muslims, who settled in India long before the Norman conquest, 

1 Lajpat Rai, Young India, London, 1917, pp. 73-75. 
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can easily be distinguished from the Hindus even today. Others put the same 
view in a slightly different way. While admitting the sharp 'antagonism between 
the Hindus and Muslims when the latter first settled in India, they hold that the 
close contact between the Hindus and Muslims during the long period of six or 
seven centuries resulted-in such a transformation of both that each lost its in¬ 
dividual character and a new culture was formed by the fusion of the two, which 
was “neither exclusively Hindu nor purely Muslim” 2 . The Indian Muslims never 
subscribed to this hopelessly untenable view, opposed to all historical facte, and 
very few Hindus really believe it today, though it survives in slogans bom of 
political expediency. 

The view itself is of recent origin and cannot be traced even a century ago. 
Nearly up to the close of the nineteenth century the Hindus and Muslims re¬ 
garded themselves as two distinct cultural and political entities, each with se¬ 
parate traditions and interests. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (1817—08), the undisputed 
leader of the overwhelming majority of Musalmans in India, held the view till the 
end of his life that the Hindus and Muslims were two separate nations - differing in 
religion, ways of living, customs, culture and historical traditions. It is interesting 
to note that Alberuni, the great Muslim scholar who visited India early in the 
eleventh centui*y A. D., expressed the same view. “The Hindus”, he observed, 
“entirely differ from us in every respect. They totally differ from us in religion, as 
we believe in nothing in which they believe, and vice-versa” 3 . He also pointed out, 
in detail, the social exclusiveness between the two such as held good up to the end 
of the t9th century, and to a very large extent even today. It shows what little 
change was wrought between the two communities even after they had lived as 
neighbours — sometimes even nextdoor neighbours — for more than seven hundred 
years. 

Of eourse, it would be nothing short of a miracle if two communities could live 
side by side for seven oenturies without being affected in the least by mutual 
contact. As a matter of fact we find the common people of both communities 
sharing each other’s primitive beliefs and superstitions, reverence for saints and 
popular festivals, folksongs, popular pastimes, and some minor Bocial customs and 
etiquette, including dress, which did not enoroach upon the religious faith of either. 
Individuals of both the communities learnt each other’s language and literature 
and even composed books. There was a slight degree of reciprocal influence in civil 
architecture. The evolution of the Urdu language and the introduction of some new 
musical tunes exhibit such influence at its highest. Most of these were, however, 
very trivial, and concerned the externals without affecting in any way the essential 
dements of culture. Where suoh elements were affected, as, for example, the 
liberal religious thoughts and beliefs propagated by the Sufis and religious leaden 
like Kabir and Nanak, the number of persons who adopted them formed a micros¬ 
copic minority, less than two per cent, who never made any impact on the 

3 Tara Chaud, Influence of lalam on Indian Culture, Allahah d, 1964, p. 137. 

3 E. b. Sachau, AUteruni'a India, London, 1888, pp. 17,19. 
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people at large, and tibia religious liberalism slowly ebbed away without leaving any 
deep impress on either community. 

The steel frame of religion and society which sustained the fundamental 
structure of medieval culture and civilisation, remained unchanged both among 
the Hindus and the Muslims. The worship of images which formed the most cher¬ 
ished element in the religious beliefs of the Hindus was an anathema in the eyes of 
the Muslims, and the long tradition of ruthless desecration of temples by them for 
nearly a thousand years formed a wide gulf between the two. The method of 
congregational prayer a'mong the Muslims was a thing unknown to the Hindus, and 
the ceremonial worship of the Hindus to the accompaniment of music, both vocal 
and instrumental, was not only alien to the Muslims but positively distasteful and 
irksome to them. 

The temples and mosques were built in purely Hindu and Muslim styles and 
were not influenced by each other to the least degree. As regards social institutions, 
the caste-ridden Hindu society was an enigma to the Muslims; while the food of the 
latter, particularly beef and onions, was looked upon with aversion by the Hindus. 
Other customs like Sati and untouchability among the Hindus, and widow- 
remarriage and marriage between first cousins among the Muslims, as well as those 
of lesser importance like their funeral ceremonies, dress etc. created a permanent 
cleavage between the two. The literary and intellectual tradition of the two com¬ 
munities ran on entirely different lines, and they were educated in different in¬ 
stitutions, Tols and Madrassas. The Muslim drew their inspiration from the 
Quran and from Arabic and Persian literature. A number of Hindus knew Persian 
and a few learnt Arabic, but the Hindu mind was nurtured from boyhood on 
Sanskrit, particularly religious literature like the Epics and the Puranas. It is a 
strange phenomenon that although the Muslims and Hindus had lived together in 
Bengal for nearly six hundred years, the average people of each community knew so 
little of the other’s traditions. 

The strangest phenomenon is that neither community felt any disposition to 
profit by the good points of the other, even where they offered a glaring and re¬ 
freshing contrast to the evils of its own. The caste-ridden Hindu community was 
not influenced in the least by the social equality which characterized Muslim 
culture. The religious bigotry of the Muslims did not suffer the least change by the 
example of the spirit of religious toleration which characterized Hindu culture. 
The social intolerance of the Hindus which made them lefuse even a glass of water 
offered by a Muslim, not to speak of intermarriage and inter-dining, was matched 
by the religious bigotry of the Muslims who destroyed the temples of the Hindus 
and broke their images of gods without the least oompunction for violating the 
most sacred sentiments of a close neighbour. 

The Hindus lacked an historical sense. Although they exoelled in almost every 
branch of literature in which the human mind has ever taken any interest or which 
has appealed to human intellect, they produced only one work, pertaining to a 
small isolated region in India, which has any claim to rank as history. On the other 
hand, the Muslims who came to India carried on their traditions of writing history 
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and produced a large number of historical texts which must rank very high by the 
standard of the age. Yet the Hindus, who continued their literary pursuits through¬ 
out the Muslim rule, never realized the value of history nor imbibed the taste for 
or the technique of writing it. 

The duration of Muslim rule in India was three to five times more than that of 
the British rule. Yet the Hindus imbibed western culture to an extent compared 
with whioh that of the influence which Muslim culture exerted upon them looks 
almost insignificant. Hindu society of the 18th century A. D. does not show any 
appreciable change in essential features of culture as compared to that of the 12th 
century. Yet only one century and a half of contact with the West changed the 
Hindus almost beyond recognition in intellectual, moral and social spheres. 

How are we to explain this difference ? We have no reason to believe that the 
Muslim rulem in India represented a strata of Islamic culture which was inferior 
in any way to the strata of Western culture represented by the British. The Hindus 
in the 12th and succeeding centuries must be regarded as more vigorous, morally 
and intellectually, than they possibly could be in the 18th century after six cen¬ 
turies of subjection to foreign rule and complete domination by an alien culture. If, 
therefore, the impact of Islam on Hinduism was much less than that of Western 
culture, it can only be due to two reasons. First, the potentiality of Islamic culture 
was considerably less than that of Western culture; and secondly, the Hindus 
entertained a much greater degree of hostility or repugnance to Muslim than to 
British rule. 

The first of these two reasons 1 am not competent to discuss. But there is no 
doubt that the second operated to a very laige ext-ent. The cause of this repugnance 
was the religious intolerance of the Muslim rulers moBt of whom regarded it as a 
pious duty to trample upon the most cherished religious sentiments of the Hindus 
by demolishing their temples, building mosques in their place, breaking their 
divine images and using them as steps to the mosques for the Muslims to tread 
upon, and forcibly converting quite a laige number of Hindus. The Muslim 
chronicles are full of blood-curdling stories of the massacre of the Hindus on a 
massive scale and of enslaving Hindu men and women en masse. In an age when 
religion counted far more to a Hindu than politics or any other thing, this reli¬ 
gious bigotry of the Muslims appeared in a much more heinous light than their 
political subjection, and the loss of religious liberty lacerated their hearts more 
deeply than even the loss of political freedom. 

That such was indeed the case may be proved by unimpeachable evidence. When 
British rule was established in Bengal, it contained a far larger number of Muslims 
than any other region in India. Baja Ram Mohan Roy was born when the British 
authority was just being established in Bengal. He was the greatest personality in 
Bengal at the beginning of the 19th century and one whom we may regard as the 
best representative of the most advanced political thinking of the time. He was a 
great scholar in Arabic and Persian and adopted Muslim dress, food etc. So nobody 
can accuse him of anti-Muslim bias. In a public document he narrates how the. 
Muslims ‘constantly trampled upon the civil and religious rights of the Hindus and 
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habitually oppressed them' 4 . He also offers up thanks to God for having ‘un¬ 
expectedly delivered this country from the long-continued tyranny of its former 
Rulers, and placed it under the government of the English — a nation who not only 
are blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political liberty, but also interest 
themselves in promoting liberty and social happiness, as well as free inquiry into 
literary and religious subjects, among those nations to which their influence 
extends**. 

Some other distinguished personalities of the early nineteenth century also 
expressed similar views. How far these views were right or reasonable need not be 
discussed in the present context. What concerns us here is the mental attitude 
of the Hindus towards the Muslims. Since, even after close contact of six hundred 
years or more, the Hindus entertained a feeling towards the Muslims such as has 
been described above, we can easily understand how little disposed the Hindus 
would be to accept voluntarily any trait of Muslim culture. The exigencies of 
subjection to Muslim rule might force the Hindus to learn Arabic and Persian and 
adopt court-dress and etiquette, but very little of Islamic culture that was not 
demanded by absolute necessity for livelihood or personal safety, would appeal 
to them. A man does not seek to learn anything from those who are repulsive to 
him. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, when Hindus and Muslims were common 
subjects of a foreign power, they seemed to live, culturally, in two separate worlds as 
it were. Bengal produced a galaxy of literary men down to the days of Rabindra 
Nath Tagore well-known for his humanism. But none of them, in their patriotic 
outbursts in poems, songs and novels, were inspired by the glory or greatness of Is¬ 
lam. This was mainly due to the fact that historical traditions which serve as 
inspiration to every community and specially its literary men, really drove a 
wedge between the Hindus and Muslims. The story of every Muslim victory in 
India was a glory for the Muslims but a painful memory of humiliation to the 
Hindu mind, and vice-versa. Muhammad bin Quasim, Sultan Mahmud, Muhammad 
Ghori, Alauddin Khalji and Aurangzcb — to mention only a few - were worshipped 
as heroes by the Muslims and despised as brutal conquerors by the Hindus. On the 
other hand, Shivaji, Rana Pratap and Ranjit Singh, who filled the hearts of the 
Hindus with visions of greatness and glory, were denounced as enemies by the 
Muslims. Equally significant, though less explicable, is the fact that the Muslim 
authors of Urdu poems, almost down to the end of the 10th century, drew their 
inspiration solely from Arabia and Persia. Even the geographical settings and 
environments — names of places, rivers, plants, flowers, etc. — were Arabic and 
Persian, and not Indian. These poets were in India but not of India. 

The Muslims of all classes, poets as well as politicians, regarded themselves as 
members of the Islamic fraternity first, and citizens of India afterwards. Even as 

4 Appeal to the King in Council, Works of Baja Bammohan Roy (Panini Office Edi¬ 
tion), pp. 445-446. 

* Fined Appeal to the Christian Public, ibid., p. 874. 
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citizens they regarded themselves as members of a separate nation, distinct from 
the Hindu. These ideas were proclaimed with gradually increasing insistence by Sir 
Syed Ahmad and his followers during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
They gradually filtered down to the masses and dominated Indian politics in the 
twentieth century. Finally they led to the creation of Pakistan. 

The popular view that M. A. Jinnah started the two-nation theory, or that the 
British rulers, following the time-honoured policy of 'Divide and Rule’, created a 
split between the Hindus and Muslims, is not historically tenable. The division 
was there and both Jinnah and the British merely furthered and exploited it to 
serve their own ends. The genesis of Pakistan goes back to the Medieval period of 
Indian history, when Islam could not totally absorb Hinduism as it did the local 
religion in the other countries conquered by its followers. The Hindus and Muslims 
even failed to coalesce into a political and social unit, though with distinct re¬ 
ligions, of which we find an example, on a very small scale, in China, where 
Muslims are hardly distinguishable from the general people of the oountry. But in 
China, the Muslims did not enter as conquerors, and while they imbibed Chinese 
culture they did not make any deep impress upon it. The case of India is thus 
unique in every way. 
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I feel it my duty to write, not only because Aahraf was a dear friend of mine but 
also because he lived a life of dedication, often at the cost of personal privation, to 
the cause of his own people in India and of socialism for all the world. 

When as a young man Ashraf was drawn powerfully to our struggle for freedom, 
he found himself in a militant company of Indian Muslims who played a large and 
distinctive part in that struggle. Indeed, the role of Muslims in India’s national 
movement is a proud story. British historiography in relation to our recent history, 
and also unfortunately some Indian writing, has often distorted that r61e. The 
partition of India in 1947 into two separate States, one of them — Pakistan — 
calling itself ‘Islamic’, has added point to the essentially incorrect claim that on 
the Indian sub-continent Hindu and Muslim have always been at loggerheads, and 
being unable to combine against the British, preferred to part company altogether, 
break up a unity that geography and history had alike appeared to ordain, and 
constitute separate political camps from where to sulk and fume against each 
other. 

It would require a whole book to pin down the fundamental falsity of such a 
diagnosis. Since Pakistan is a fact, the diagnosis might also evoke in many quarters 
an easy assent. There is no doubt that serious weaknesses in the Indian national 
movement had created an unhappy situation, and the only way out, even as the 
long-desired freedom came, was found to be division of the country. This is, of 
course, a fact but not, I submit, the truth of the matter. In India’s struggle for 
freedom, and even more, her struggle for socialism, Hindu and Muslim have been 
engaged together, and though at times, for historical reasons, certain different 
strands made their appearance, there can be no doubt of there being a single 
stream of advance. Ebbs and flows and even changes of course do not affect its 
quality. 

It is neoessary to recall that the impact of Islam on India had been a unique 
event in history. In the 11th century and subsequently, a brave new element en¬ 
tered Indian life. With its militant a ffir mations Islam resisted the infinitely 
eclectic spirit of Hindu thought, and yet it came to be acclimatised in India as 
nowhere else in the history of the joumeyings of Islam from Spain to the Pacific. 
With its simple evangel and its suspicion of the subtle sophistications of the Hindu 
mind, Islam made in India a powerful advance. Many a Hindu beyond the pale 
must have found emancipation even in involuntary conversion. In a little while the 
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Muslim ruling class ceased to be foreign in any real sense; they lived and died in 
India and knew no other homeland. An Akbar or a Sher Shah or a Zain-ul Abedin 
have thus been heroes to Hindu and Muslim alike. Indo-Muslim music, architecture, 
sculpture and painting are cherished by Hindu and Muslim alike. The impact of 
Islam heightened the quality of Indian culture and did not violate its integrity. 
Indeed, during Muslim rule there took place a creative fusion in spheres as dis¬ 
parate as music and administration and mysticism and manners. In Asoka’s caves, 
long centuries ago (3rd century B. C.), one finds engraved the words: Samavdya 
eva sadhu — Concord alone is meritorious. Occasional discord notwithstanding, 
concord was the key-note of Indo-Muslim culture, and a shining symbol of that 
concord continues to this day in Urdu, an Indian language born of the happy 
fusion of Persian with Hindi. 

It might be recalled how a Muslim leader, Abdur Rahman Siddiqi, who was for 
some time Mayor of Calcutta, strongly advocated a partition of India into Muslim 
and Hindu zones, and claimed at the same time, in a speech in April, 1941, that 
Muslims belonged to India in life as well as in death. It was a picturesque way in 
which he put it. When a Hindu dies, he said, his body is burnt and the ashes are 
thrown into the river, to be carried by the current Heaven knows where, but when 
a Muslim dies, he needs six feet by three of the good Indian earth! And in India 
today the Muslim is part of the land no less than is the Hindu. India still has the 
third largest population of Muslims in the world, and the secular basis of the State 
is the guarantee that the Muslim belongs here as much as the non-Muslim in India. 

Even so, to our lasting shame, the partition of India did take place in August, 
1947, but it did so as the culmination of the policy of Divide et Impera which the 
wily British colonialists had played throughout their rule in India. 

Sociological conditions being what they have been in India, where medievalism 
has persisted long after it was outmoded in Europe, religion as a contributory to 
the people’s way of life has played a bigger role and tended in many ways to 
demarcate Muslims and Hindus. This is what imperialism pounced upon and 
exploited to the uttermost in its own interest. With practised guile the British 
Government in India sought to separate the two communities by first appearing to 
pamper and patronize the Hindu against the Muslim, and later, when the Hindu 
inevitably began to see through the game, it transferred its favours to the Muslim 
in order to win and keep his allegiance. Thus every reactionary interest in India, 
irrespective of community or religion, found the British Government its unfailing 
protector. In the fight for freedom, it must be confessed, Indian wits could not 
quite match British diabolism, and even as this sub-continent became free, its 
natural unity was subverted. As a parting present, an artificial animosity was 
injected into our body politic by an imperialism which was in ddcay but by no 
means dead. 

I have made an humble attempt in India's Struggle for Freedom 1 to show that 
while Muslim participation in that struggle has from time to time a oertain distinc- 
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tive quality (which might conceivably, though psrversaly, be interpreted as an 
argument for the Muslim being a separate entity in India), the essential and over¬ 
whelming fact is our people's constant readiness, irrespective of religion, to respond 
unitedly whenever the leadership sent out a call for real struggle — a struggle 
not merely for an abstract concept of freedom but for the very concrete aim of a 
better and happier social life. If, indeed, in India we had had a more powerful 
socialist trend before Independence, perhaps the division of the country and the 
inevitably concomitant mischiefs (which even today imperialist powers assiduously 
fan and exploit) could have been prevented. 

History is a cruel goddess and from us in India has extracted the price of our 
own defaults, a price that we have not paid in full as yet. A scholar like Ashraf, 
who was at the same time deeply at one with his people and ached constantly to 
place his talents at their service, felt this poignantly throughout his life. His social 
origin was such that it had enabled him to know intimately the Muslim and the 
Hindu element in our Indian make-up He had felt as a very young man the first, 
fine, careless rapture that Gandhi’s phenomenal emergence onto the Indian scene 
(1019—22) had brought to Muslim and Hindu alike. His flair for historical studies 
had made him drink deep at the springs of Indian life, and he thrilled to his own 
personal discovery, in a past which largely lives on in the present, of all that linked 
Muslim and Hindu together in India in spite of their divergences. Acquaintance 
with Marxism enabled him truly at last to put two and two together and to under¬ 
stand the processes of history, in India as well as elsewhere Pulled in different 
directions — as was inevitable in the India of his day — by love of scholarship and a 
yearning to serve the people, Ashraf led a restless life, and it was only lately that 
he seemed to have reached port after somewhat stormy seas. Much indeed was 
expected from him in the search for knowledge - knowledge that is part of the 
struggle to change society - but that was not to be. His passing away leaves a void 
that, in India's intellectual context, is truly grievous. 


tS A»hr»!-0*donkbimd 
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Both from a practical and a theoretical point of view, the problem of Hindi and 
Urdu has attracted attention. There are various opinions on the matter. Even in 
India there are some who regard Hindi and Urdu as two distinct languages, and oth - 
ers who consider them to be two styles of the same language. Before we examine 
modern Hindi and Urdu, it iB necessary to give a short summary of the history of 
the origin, development and interrelation of the two at various periods of the 
history of the language. 

The history of Hindi, as of many other ‘ Neo-Indian” languages, goes back 
to the beginning of the XI c. A. D. In the first period of its development (XI c. tc 
XIV c.), the western dialects called “Dingal” and “Pingal” by Indian linguists 
played the most important role. The poetry tradition developed m these dialects. 

Important changes in the literary tradition of Hindi took place in the second 
period of its development (from the beginning of the XV c. to the middle of the 
XIX c.). It was then that the literature in Dmgal and Pingal went out of existence, 
and in their place four new dialects of Hindi - Braj, Awadhi, Maithili and Khariboli 
made their appearance in poetry. The literature written in the first three of these 
dialects was closely associated with the whole cultural tradition and the themes that 
had hitherto developed in India. In particular, this literature was closely con¬ 
nected with the spread of Vishnuism in the country, a democratic movement 
ooncealed, as is frequently the case m the period of feudalism, under the guise of 
religion. One of the tendencies that appeared in this movement — Krishnaism — 
helped the emergence and development of a literary tradition in Braj. This is to be 
explained by the fact that, according to the legend, Krishna, one of the gods of the 
Hindu pantheon, lived in the district of Mathura, that is, in the area of the Braj 
dialect. In the east of the Hindi linguistic region, Krishnaite poetry developed on 
the basis of another local dialect, Maithili. The other form of Vishnuism, Ramaism, 
stimulated the development of a literary tradition in Awadhi, spoken in the re¬ 
gion of Awadh where, according to legend, the mythical deified hero Rama 
had his kingdom. Gradually the literature in Braj gained* an increasingly wider 
scope, spreading beyond the local boundaries of Braj and ousting Awadhi and 
Maithili as literary media. The literary tradition in these various dialects — 
Dingal, Pingal, Braj, Awadhi and Maithili — provided the foundations of Hindi 
literature. 
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It vu also in this second period that the Khariboli dialect of Hindi became 
more important. The original native speakers of Khariboli live round about the 
city of Delhi. Since this area was for many centuries the most important political 
ami cultural centre in the country, the Khariboli dialect gradually acquired the 
position of the basic Hindi dialect in which the speakers of the various dialects 
com m u ni cated with one another. Moreover, Hindi (based on the 'same dialect, 
Khariboli) began to be used as the medium of communication among various 
peoples with different languages also settled in Northern and Central India. 

About the same time, alongside the age-old Indian religions, Islam, brought to 
India from Muslim countries, began to make its appearance over a considerable 
part of the country. Arabic and Persian also came into India with Islam. Persian 
came into use in a number of regions as the state and official-administrative lan¬ 
guage. With these languages came their script, vastly different from all Indian 
systems of writing, in particular being written from right to left instead of from 
left to right. In this period a large section of educated people were acquainted with 
Persian and consequently with its written form. As a result, literature in Persian 
was cultivated at the courts of Muslim rulers. However, at these courts also a 
literature began to develop in the local Hindi language on the basis of Khariboli. 
This dialect was also called zaban-e urdu (the language of the camp or bazar). 
Gradually the first element of the term, zaban-e, was dropped and it was shortened 
down to “urdu". The same name was later transferred to the literature, giving rise 
to the term urdu adab (Urdu literature). As the founders of this new literature were 
familiar with the system of writing in use at court, they were the first to develop a 
written literature in Indian languages which was not based on traditional Indian 
scripts (i. e. not in the ancient Indian Devanagan script used in this region for the 
literature in other Hindi dialects, and which is now also known as the Hindi 
alphabet), but on Persian script, in which a few additional signs were introduced. 
Thus a position arose in which the various Hindi dialects began to be written in 
two completely different systems of writing, the literature in Braj and Awadhi in 
Devanagari characters (Hindi), and the literature in Khariboli (Urdu) in Urdu 
script. 

Urdu literature differed from Braj and Awadhi literature not only from the point 
of view of the dialects and system of writing, but also as regards content, since it 
was not associated with the earlier Indian literary tradition but with Persian, that 
is with a literary tradition that had developed in countries where Islam prevailed. 
The themes that distinguished Urdu literature from all other Hindi literature led 
to yet another difference in the new verse metres borrowed from Persian literature, 
which had hitherto been unknown in Indian poetry. The same difference in theme 
and content led also to the use of images (figures of speech) in Urdu distinct from 
those that belong to traditional Indian usage. All this gave rise in Urdu to an in¬ 
flux of a great number of loan words taken from Persian literature of which ex¬ 
tensive use may be seen in the works of many authors. ThuB a fundamentally new 
literary tradition was founded in India, differentiated from the others as to (1) 
seript, (2) thematic content, (3) metrical forms, and (4) vocabulary. 
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Like the Khariboli dialect, Urdu literature spread to a number of regions in 
northern, western and central India, i e. extending beyond the territory in* 
habited by Hindi speakers. It began to develop in Kashmir, the Punjab, Sindh, 
and even in the south on the territory of Hyderabad mainly inhabited by a 
Telugu-speaking population. 

Thus, in the second period of its history, four dialects of Hindi made their 
appearance in literature, namely Awadhi, Maithili, Braj and Khariboli (Urdu). 
The literary traditions of the first three of these, closely linked as they were by 
the whole of the proceeding development of Indian literatures, eventually began 
to merge and came to be included in the general concept of “Hindi literature”. The 
fourth literary tradition, however, on account of its specific peculiarities did not 
form part of Hindi literature, but developed independently as “Urdu literature”. 
Hence the two different names for the language, “Hindi” and “Urdu”, sub¬ 
sequently came into use. 

The third period of the history of Hindi, starting from the middle of the XIX 
century, was marked by important political and economic changes for the peoples 
of India. Due to these changes the development of prose literature became an 
urgent need. In this new historical context these prose forms, whether in Hindi or 
Urdu, oould only develop in a dialect which could be understood by all Hindi¬ 
speaking people. Hence Hindi prose literature began to develop not in the tra¬ 
ditional dialects (Braj, Awadhi and Maithili) but in Khariboli, the language in 
which Urdu poetry had arisen in the earlier phase. Naturally, Urdu prose also began 
to appear in this dialect. All these circumstances are highly significant, since they 
meant that both Hindi prose and Urdu poetry and prose literature began to 
develop on the basis of a common dialect. 

Gradually in the first decades of the XX century, Hindi poetry also went over 
from Braj to Khariboli. This completed the transition of the whole literary tra¬ 
dition of Hindi and Urdu to a common basic dialect 

In addition, the departure at this tim n of Hindi and Urdu literature from their 
traditional patterns, each with its distinct mythology, in favour of realism and the 
representation of contemporary life, brought about the gradual disappearance of 
another difference which had formerly distinguished the two literatures from one 
another, that is, m their subject matter. This change itself also tended to en¬ 
courage a closer similarity as regards figures of speech and vocabulary. In fact in 
this period the process of merging Hindi and Urdu literature began, a process 
which still continues in India at the present time 

The factor that preserves the specific lexical peculiarities of Hindi and Urdu must 
not however be forgotten. This is the existence in Hindi and Urdu of two different 
sources for additions to the vocabulary. Urdu literature developed its vocabulary to 
a great extent by means of Arabic-Iranianisms, while Hindi literature largely makes 
use of another source to enrich and develop its language, that is to Bay it borrows 
from Sanskrit, which is not only done in developing Hindi literature, biit also in the 
majority of other modem Indian literatures, including the literatures of Southern 
India in Dravidian languages. This use of Sanskrit vocabulary has led to the exten- 
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■ion of a common lexical bans in most of the modem literacy la nguages of the 
country, and this in torn is essential for strengthening the unity of India as a whole. 

There is a further question which must be considered with regard to Hindi and 
Urdu. It has sometimes been stated in books that Hindi is the language of the 
Hin dus and Urdu the language of the Muslims. This view cannot be accepted as 
correct, for there were and still are Hindus in India who are connoisseurs of Urdu, 
and Muslims who are highly proficient in Hindi. Moreover, there are both Hindus 
and Muslims \frho are simultaneously masters of both languages. Nor is it altogether 
correct to think that only Urdu literature was cultivated at the courts of Muslim 
rulers while Hindi literature was patronised only by Hindu rulers. The fact that at 
the oourt of Akbar, one of the greatest rulers of India and a Muslim, the pursuit of 
Hindi alongside Urdu literature was also remarkably advanced, 1 is sufficient to 
refute that argument 

In the ten years preceding the partition of the country into two states in Northern 
India, Urdu was widely cultivated not only as a literary language but also in 
public administration. At, a result of this, a large part of the male population, both 
Hindu and Muslim, when they had opportunities for education — for the sake of 
future employment - did not study Hindi but Urdu. Consequently the knowledge 
of Urdu tended to become a male acquisition among both Muslims and Hindus, 
while women generally remained illiterate. When, however, women did receive an 
education, it was usual among Hindus for them to study in order to read the traditio¬ 
nal Hindi literature in Hindi script, while Muslim women were taught Urdu. 

What is the position of Hindi and Urdu since the partition of the country in 
1947, when it waB divided into two states on the basis of religion? In India Hindi is 
increasingly being spread and (alongside English) has been declared the official 
state language of India. Moreover it is called the '‘National Language” of the 
country, since it is widely held in India that the whole population , irrespective of 
the existence of a large number of different languages, form a single Indian nation. 
Thus, when an inhabitant of India is asked what his nationality is, he does not as a 
rule reply that he is a Bengali or an Assamese hut that he is an “Indian”. In passing 
it should he noted that Hindi-speaking people are not known even today by any 
common name. In our literature these people are referred to as ‘Hindustani’. 2 
The term may be found in the works of some Indian scholars also. However, in 
practice the people do not to this day use it in speaking of themselves. The present 
writer came to the conclusion that this really is the case during his stay in India. 
Instead of calling himself a Hindustani, a man belonging to the people who live 
around Chhattisgarh will say “I am from Chhattisgarh”, or some one in Bundel- 
khand, will say “I am from Bundelkhand”, and so on. The use of the name 
“Hindustani” with reference to those who speak Hindi mostly occurs among other 
peoples of India; thus, for example, the Punjabis, in the West, or the Bengalis, in 
the East, may speak of them in this way. 


1 SaryOprasad Agraval. Akbari darbar ke hindi kavi, LakhnaO, 1950. 

* This is the most usual term for the inhabitants of the whole of India (Hindustan) 
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Since Partition Urdu is spoken in India and West Pakistan. In India it occurs 
both in the area where it is the language of the people, in U. P., M. P. and Bihar, 
and outside this area, in particular on the territory of the former state of Hydera¬ 
bad. Urdu continues to be used by all who spoke it before Partition. In addition, 
educational institutions and societies for the enoouragement of the study of Urdu 
continue to function successfully. The most important of these bodies are An- 
juman Tarrakiye Urdu (The Society for the Development of Urdu) at Aligarh 
and the Osmania University in Hyderabad. Urdu is included along with Hindi 
in the list of the main Indian languages in the addendum to the Constitution of the 
Republic of India. This is not done in order to stress the difference between Hindi 
and Urdu, but with the aim of stating the faot that Urdu exists and is used in 
India. It is done in order to respect the feelings of those who have received their 
education in Urdu. 

In Pakistan Urdu appears as the state language. This came about because for 
many centuries written and spoken Urdu had become widely prevalent in the 
regions which now form West Pakistan. As a result of Urdu being spoken today 
not in one but in two states, it is possible that in the course of time two slightly 
different forms of the language may emerge — an Indian Urdu and a Pakistani 
Urdu. In that case Indian Urdu will presumably more and more come to resemble 
Hindi in vocabulary (i. e. Sanskritisms as well as Arabic—Iranianisms will be 
used). On the other hand, Pakistani Urdu keeps strictly to the Arabic-Iranian 
sources of new vocabulary. These tendencies can already be observed in the deve¬ 
lopment of Urdu m India and Pakistan at the present time. 

That in brief is the history of the development and relationship of Hindi and 
Urdu. In order to give a representative idea of the present day relationship be¬ 
tween Hindi and Urdu, we give below a number of examples taken from books 
which have appeared simultaneously in Hindi and Urdu. The lexical divergences 
are shown in the texts in italics. 

First, there is an example from children’s literature published in two editions in 
India, one in Hindi 3 and the other in Urdu*. A literal translation is given to facili¬ 
tate comparison with the original. 

Hindi Urdu 

hari ajpne ghar lau{& to iam hart apne ghar lauta to iSm 

he chat bay rahe the. lee chai baj rahe the. 

When Hari came home, it was six o’clock in the evening. 

usne dekha hi sdra ghar tune dekha hi sard ghar 

sunedn hat. sunsan hai. 

He saw that the whole house was silent. 


1 Kudsiyi. Zaidl. Oandhi baba. Ilahabad, 1952, p. 1. 

* Kudaiyft Zaidl. Odndhi baba hi kahdni. Delhi, IBS5. 
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na dada ji bai\he hukkd gur- na dadd ji bai(he hukkd guf 

gurd rahe haiii aur na mold gufd rahe haifi aur na mdtd 

ji rasoi meii rof* band ji rased meii rof i band 

rahi haiii. rahi haiii. 

Neither was grandfather sitting smoking his hookah nor mother baking bread in the 

kitchen. 

itnd sanna \a dekh bar hari itnd sanna fd dekh bar hart 

bo far sd lagne lagd. bo far sa lagne lagd. 

Seeing this silence Hari got frightened. 

tune mdtd ji bo idhar-udhar tune mdtd ji bo idhar-udhar 

dhuiidha. to debha ki vah ek dhundha to dekha bi Vah ek 

bone meii baithi to rahi haiii. hone meii bait.hi ro rahi haiii. 

Having searched everywhere for his mother, he saw that she was sitting crying in a 

corner. 

As is evident from the above excerpt (which could be further continued) this 
example of Hindi and Urdu texts presents no lexical differences at all and in this 
case the sole difference between Hindi and Urdu is reduced to the use of two diffe¬ 
rent scripts. This is possible because the Hindi author does not use any words in 
the Hindi text characteristic of “high Hindi” style, and in the Urdu text none 
that belong to “high Urdu”. The vocabulary of the old, original Hindi ( ghar — 
‘house’, sunsdn — ‘silent’, rased — ‘kitchen’, sanndtd — ‘silence’, far — ‘fear’ etc.) 
is well represented in this passage, as well as words of Arabic-Iranian origin which 
are deeply embedded in the language ( Sam - ‘evening’, hukkd - ‘pipe’). It follows 
that these books are written in a neutral style which is completely comprehen¬ 
sible both to those who are educated in Hindi and those who are educated in Urdu. 
On the other hand, m its written form the text may be completely inaccessible 
even to a literate Hindi-speaking person: no-one who has been taught Urdu only 
will be able to read the Hindi text, and the Urdu text cannot be read by someone 
who has only learnt Hindi. 

It must not be supposed that all children's books are written in a similar neutral 
style Works written on the one hand in the style of “ordinary Hindi”, or on the 
other, in “ordinary Urdu” may also be found. This means that although the greater 
part of the Hindi and Urdu text is lexically identical at certain points, frequently in 
the writer’s words and less often in the speech of the characters, lexical differences 
will appear. We may illustrate this by a passage from a story giving the words of 
the oat flattering the kite that is about to tear her to pieces. 

Hindi Urdu 

gangd be kinare main ne gangd be kinare main ne 

bahut se jdnvaroil se apki bahut se jdnvaroil se dpkd 

praiansS suni thi bi dp bahut *drif suni thi bi dp bahut 
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sajjan paki I haifi aw har nek parindd kaiii aw har 

samay iivar led bhajan vakt iivar lea bhajan 

harts rahte haiil? harts rahte haifi. a 

On the bankB of the Ganges I have heard many animals praising you. that you are a 
noble bird and offer prayers to god all the time. 

In the Hindi and Urdu variants of the above quoted sentence a large number 
of the words are the Bame. Thus, not only in the Urdu, but in the Hindi too there 
are loans from Iranian (leindrd — 'bank', janvar — ‘animal', har - 'every'). On the 
other hand, Sanskrit loans can occur in Urdu as well aB in Hindi: I Svar — ‘god’, 
bhajan — ‘prayer’. The use of these two Sanskritisms is here to be explained by 
their function as terms belonging to Hinduism. Hence the substitution of what 
would appear to be the proper corresponding synonyms of Arabic origin {jehudd — 
‘god’, and ibadat — ‘prayer’) would not be acceptable here, since these words do not 
apply to Hinduism but to Islam. Their uBe might influence the character of the 
tale, which would then be given a Muslim nuance. Further, the passages examined 
here also show certain lexical differences: prasansa — tarif — ‘praise’; sajjan — nth — 
‘noble’; pak&i — parindd - ‘bird’; samay — vakt — ‘time’. These words form pairs of 
stylistic synonyms: the first words in these pairs, taken from Sanskrit, tend in the 
direction of Hindi, and the second, the Arabic-Iranianisms, towards Urdu. Thus 
the problem of Hindi and Urdu as seen from this passage is a problem of lexical 
synonyms, the problem of using the synonyms that correspond to the style of 
Hindi or Urdu as the case may be. 

Similar pairs of stylistic synonyms will be found in comparing the text of Prem- 
chand’s story ‘Shanti’, written in Hindi 5 * 7 , with its Urdu-“translation." 8 


isles eh mahtne bad mujhe 
harobar Ice silsile melt 
videi jand para aur 
vahdii mere anubhav se 
kahili adhik - do sdl lag 
gaye. 

A month after thit I happened to go 
intentions two years passed. 


islce eh mahtne bad mujhe 
harobar he silsile meii 
gair mum&lik jand para aur 
vahan mere anddxe se 
hahiil xyddS — do sal lag 
gaye. 

broad on business and there far beyond my 


gopa he pair bar&bar jdte 
rahte the jinse mdltim hota 
tha lei vah dram se hfiih, hoi 
cintd hi bat nahih has. 


gopa he khutfkt barabar jdte 
rahte the jinse maV&m hota 
tha hi vah dram se haifi, hoi 
filer hi bat nahiii hai 


5 K|>«na Gupta, Jatsi karrvl vaisi bharni. Delhi, p. 11. 

u Krsna Gupta, Jaisi karni vaisi bharni. Delhi, p. 7. 

7 Premcand. Manaearovar. Bhag 1. Banaras, 1958, pp. 99—100. 

'** Premcand. Varidat, Delhi. 1956, p. 57. 
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Letters arrived regularly from Gopa from which it was learned that she was living 

comfortably and had no werrles. 

mujhe piche mal&m hud ki gopa mujhe bid men mdlUm hud hi gopa 

ne mujhe bhi gair samjhd aur ne mujhe bhi gair samjhd aur 

vdatavik athiti chipaii rahl. sahi Mint chipati raht. 

Later I got to know that Oopa considered me a stranger too and hid the 

real state of affairs. 

videi se laut kar main sidha pardes se laut kar main sidha 

diUi pahuiica. diUi pahuiicd. 

On returning from abroad I came straight to Delhi. 

dv&r par pahuficte hi mujhe darvaze par pahuficte hi mujhe 

rand d gay a. rona a gaya 

As soon as I got to the door I began to cry. 

The analysis of this passage shows that the Hindi original really does not differ 
materially from its “‘translation” m Urdu. The common lexical basis is almost 
entirely from'the old vocabulary of Hindi, as are the words of Arabic-Iranian 
origin which are used in the Hindi original. In “translating” from Hindi into Urdu, 
the Hindi loans from Sanskrit that occur are exchanged for their stylistic syno¬ 
nyms, mostly words of Arabic-Iranian origin: 


anubhav 

andaza 

‘intention’, 

adhik 

zyd.da 

‘much’, 

pair 

khutTU 

‘letters’, 

cintd 

fikr 

‘worry, trouble’, 

vdatavik 

sahi 

‘real’, 

sthiti 

halat 

‘state, condition’ 

dvar 

darvdza 

‘door’. 


In one place the Sanskritism meaning “abroad” is changed for the Arabic-Iranian 
synonym gair mumalik , in another, for the synonym pardes, taken from old Hindi. 
In one case the author of the ‘translation’ has changed a word of basic Hindi, 
piche (‘afterwards’), for a more familiar Urdu (and Hindi also, by the way) syno¬ 
nym bddmen. But this changing of words proper to Hindi for Arabic-Iranian syno¬ 
nyms is not typical; it might also be the result of an additional “Urdu-izing” of the 
text. 

From this passage it would seem that pairs of synonyms may occur, consisting 
of loans from Sanskrit and words of Arabic-Iranian origin (gydt - malum - 
‘known’) in the Hindi text, and of a word of Arabic-Iranian origin and a word from 
original Hindi in the Urdu. It must be remarked that some of the synonyms - words 
of Arabic-Iranian origin — occurring in the Urdu ‘translation’ can also occur in 
ozdin ary Hindi’ style ( zyada - ‘much’, darvdza — ‘door’, while others are not 
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used in Hindi styles (khutdt - ‘letters’, gair mumalik - ‘abroad’). Below we give a 
passage in which the reverse process has been carried out, namely a “translation” 
from Urdu into Hindi. For this purpose an excerpt from a story 0 by the con* 
temporary Indian writer, Kristian Chandar, who writes in Urdu is shown to* 
gether with its Hindi “translation” 10 . 

Urdu Original Hindi Translation 

pul guzar gayd. pagdantji pul guzar gay a. pag4an(jti 

guzar gal. guzar gat. 

They passed the bridge. They passed the path. 

bdddm ke darakhtoh kl katdr bdddm ke vrkion In paAkti 

khatam ho gal. sam&pt ho gal. 

The row of almond trees came to an end 


ab ham jhil ke kindre-lnndre 
cal rahe the. 


ab ham jhil ke kindre-kindre 
cal rahe the. 


Now we were walking along the bank of the lake. 


main ne dhistd se kiitl 
kholi. 


vah kiitl men bai\h gat 


main ne cappu apne hath 
men liya aur kiitl ko 
khekar jhil ke markax 
men le gayd. 


main ne dhlre se ndv 
kholi. 

1 slowly untied the boat. 

vah ndv men bai\h gal 
She got into the boat. 

main ne cappd apne hath 


men Uyd aur ndv ko 
khekar jhil ke madhya 
men le gayd. 

I took the oar in my hand and rowed the boat and brought it into the mlJdle of the 

lake. 


A comparison of the Urdu text with its Hindi “translation” shows that here, 
too, both versions are very close to one another. In both the Urdu and the Hindi 
there are many common words from Hindi. These in the first place are the simple 
verbs and also a number of nouns like pag4an$\ — ‘path’; jhil — ‘lake’; cappd — 
‘oar’; hath — ‘hand’. Many words of Arabio-Iranian origin are also common to both 
the Urdu and the Hindi text; for example pul - ‘bridge’; bdddm — ‘almond’; 
kindrd — ‘bank’. The hybrid verb guzamd with an Iranian root is also common to 
both. In addition a number of words of Arabic-Iranian origin which also belorag 
to the vocabulary of Hindi t (their inclusion in a dictionary of the Hindi language is 

0 Kriiancandar, Ajantd se Sge, Dill!, 1948, pp. li—12. 

10 Kytnaoandra, Ptire cdhd ki rdt. Dill!, pp. 4—5. 
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-evidence of the fact) 11 occur in the Urdu text. Nevertheless, these words are changed 
in the Hindi version for Sanskrit loans which are more frequent in literary 
Hindi than their Arabic-Iranian synonyms. These pairs of stylistic synonyms in¬ 
clude daraJcht - vflc&a 'tree'; katar — pankti 'line’; khatam - samapt ‘finished’; 
ahista - dhire 'slowly’; ki&ti — nav ‘boat’; markaz - madhya ‘centre’. 

Further examples of Hindi and Urdu texts relating to social-political subjects 
are given below. 


Hindi text® 

bMrat Ice svddhinatU divas 
ke avasar par “soviyat 
bhumi ” lea samp&dak mandat 
apne sabhi bharatiya 
p&thakoh ko bad Mi 
deta hai. 


Urdu text 13 

Hindustan ke yaume UzOdi 
ke mauke par u soviyat 
des n lei majlise idarat 
apne tam&m Hindustani 
k&riin ko mub&rakb&d 
deti hai. 


On the occasion of Independence Day of India the editorial board of “Soviet Land" 

sends greetings to all its Indian readers. 

As is seen from the examples above quoted, the lexical differences between the 
Hindi and Urdu texts relating to social-political subjects can be considerable. 
Thus the majority of words in the Hindi text are Sanskritisms, in the Urdu text 
their Arabic-Iranian synonyms predominate: bharat — Hindustan ‘India’; svadhinta 
divas — yaume azadi ‘Day ot Independence’; avasar — mauled ‘occasion’ ; sampadak 
manual — majlise idarat ‘editorial board’; bhdratiya — Hindustani ‘Indian’; pd\hak 
— k&riin ‘readers’. In some cases words from original Hindi may be found in the 
Hindi; in the Urdu, however, the corresponding words are of Arabic-Iranian 
origin: sabhi — tamam ‘all’; badhai - mubarakbad ‘greeting’.The examples quoted 
illustrate cases where the divergence between Hindi and Urdu is greatest and 
where the only lexical elements common to both versions are the Bimple verbs. A 
similarly great divergence between Hindi and Urdu may be seen when “high 
Hindi” style is employed for the one and “high Urdu” for the other. 

In many cases the lexical differences between Hindi and Urdu textB relating 
to social-political subjects may be less marked, as the following extracts show: 


Hindi text 


Urdu text 


mai divas be janm kd roz&na ke 
k&m ke gha^oii meft Icami 
harvane ke sahghari se atut 
sambandh hai. 


yaume mai ke janm lea roz&na ke 
lcdm ke ghaiitoii meii Icami 
harvane In tahrik se gahrd 
t&lluk hai. 


May Day has a olose connection with the movement for the reduction of hours of 

daily work. 


41 Bee R&meandra Varmft, SanlcHpt Hindi iabde&gar, K&fil. 1987. 
a Soviyat BhUmi, Nat DiUi, 25. 08. 58, p. 1. 
a Soviyat Dee, Nat Dills, 25. 08. 58, p. 3. 
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yah mkkg mazdUr vary be yak muUlabk mazdUr tabke ke 

liye bahvt baft rdjnUik liye bahut baft *iyO §I 

mahaiva ki hai. ahmiyat rakhta hai. 

This demand has great poHtlrsi significance for the working dam. 


yak nakgkari lagbhag tabhi li 
M jdri hai, jabki amrxka me.ii 
kdrlchdnofy In vyavasthd ka 
drambh hi hud tha. 


yah takrik takrlban tabhi^ 
ae jdri hai jabse amrxka. meft 
ka.rkhS.nofi ke intazdm ka 
dgdz hud thd. 


This' movement has been going on almost from the time that they began to 

establish lactones in America. 


There is more similarity in vocabulary to be seen in this passage than in the 
preceding one. ThuB, a few words of Arabic-Iranian origin (rozdnd ‘everyday*; 
icami ‘reduction’; mazdur ‘worker’; jdri ‘in use’; karkhdnd ‘factory’) and words 
from original old Hindi (kdm ‘work’; ghan\d ‘hour’) are found in both texts. The 
widely used Sanskrit loanword janm (‘birth’) is also common to both of them. 
There may also be seen here lexical differences in the use of different stylistic 
synonyms. As usual, this means that there are loanB from Sanskrit in the Hindi, 
as more consistent with it, while the Urdu presents their Arabic-Iranian syno¬ 
nyms: sanghari - takrik ‘movement’; eambandh - taUuk ‘connection’; rdjnitik — 
aiydsl ‘political’; mahatva — ahmiyat ‘significance’; lagbhag - takriban ‘nearly’; 
vyavasthd — intazdm ‘organisation’ ; drambh — dgaz ‘beginning’. Sometimes widely 
used synonyms of Arabic-Iranian origin in the Urdu may correspond to Borne 
words of original Hindi which occur in the Hindi text (mdfig — mutdlabd ‘demand’). 
More rarely, some words of original Hindi found in the Hindi version can corres¬ 
pond to synonyms in the Urdu text which are properly speaking also Hindi words 
(afi it ‘indestructible’; gahrd ‘close'). But what we have in that case is not a styl¬ 
istic feature but an ideographic synonymity. 

The net result of comparing Hindi and Urdu texts can lead us to conolude that 
the whole lexical problem of modern Hindi and Urdu in fact reflects the existence 
of different styles in one and the same language which make use in varying 
degrees of the etymologically divergent layers of the vocabulary. The problem of 
Hindi and Urdu is a problem of stylistic lexical synonymity in one and the same 
language, a problem of the pecularities of usage in the choice of synonymB appro¬ 
priate to these various styles of the language. The whole of this varied system of 
stylistic synonyms in Hindi and Urdu goes to enrich the lexical resources of the 
language. 

Different kinds of texts may show a greater or smaller degree of lexical identity 
or divergence in the use made of the stylistic synonyms characteristic of a given 
style. 


14 E. Traiktanbarg, Mai divaa led itihaa, Bambal. 1953. p. 3. 
u E. Traik$anbarg, Yaume mat ki tdrikh, Delhi, p. 3. 
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Some teste when they are compared with one another reveal no lexical differen¬ 
ce* i. e. they have m interchangeable stylistic nuance. A comparison of Hindi 
■and Urdu texts of tXt type yields no pain of stylistic synonyms. This is evidence 
that in this case we are dealing with a neutral style of the language. 

However it is more usual for Hindi and Urdu texts to exhibit their specific 
lexical and stylistic features, both versions of such texts showing a considerable 
degree of identity in vocabulary, the vocabulary of original Hindi and words of 
Arabio-Iranian origin which have oome into common use in both languages being 
well represented in both. They will also show lexical differences. In the one case 
there will appear words that are more appropriate to Hindi; in the other their 
stylistic synonyms characteristic of Urdu. Thus in the Hindi text there occur 
various loans from Sanskrit, while in the Urdu either the corresponding synonyms 
of Arabic-Iranian origin or, more rarely, original old Hindi words. Here the voca¬ 
bulary of the Hindi text will be drawn basically from the following word-groups: 

{1) words belonging to original old Hindi; 

(2) words of Arabic-Iranian origin; 

(3) a small number of loans from Sanskrit which also occur m Urdu; 

(4) loans from Sanskrit, corresponding to Arabic-Iranian forms in the Urdu text. 

The language of the Urdu text will contain: 

(1) words from the original old Hindi vocabulary; 

(2) words of Arabic-Iranian origin (m common with words of Arabic-Iranian 
origin occurring in Hindi); 

(3) a small number of loans from Sanskrit (in common with the Hindi text); 

(4) words of Arabic-Iranian origin (corresponding to the majority of Sanskrit 
loans occurring in the Hindi). 

The proportion in which these groups are represented varies in the works of 
different authors. 

The greatest divergence between Hindi and Urdu texts (that is, the greatest 
development of stylistic synonyms) can be found not in the language of artistic 
literature but in works on specialized subjects, m particular social-political 
matters. In this case the Hindi text can be almost entirely made up of 
Sanskritisms (with the exception of personal pronouns and simple verbs), and 
the Urdu text of the corresponding synonyms of Arabic-Iranian origin. If the 
writer of the Hindi text is not a supporter of “pure (i. e. completely sanskritized) 
Hindi”, the part of the vocabulary common to Hindi and Urdu may be extended 
in such texts. It may be increased by the use in the Hindi text of a number of 
words of Arabic-Iranian derivation which have come to be widely used in the 
language. In this case the Hindi and Urdu texts will not only coincide as regards 
personal pronouns and the simple verbs, but also in the case of a number of 
nouns and adjectives. Thus a comparison of modern Hindi and Urdu texts shows 
that they always (1) possess an identical element and (2) usually mix this with a 
second element by introducing differences in stylistic synonyms. At the initial 
point of reciprocity between Hindi and Urdu the area of lexical identity is equal to 
100% of the entire vocabulary, i. e. in this case the Hindi and Urdu texts com. 
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pletely coincide. As it gradually diminishes (in the other texts quoted) the common 
element can be reduced to 30%, and the second element -1Indifference in stylistic 
synonyms - may increase in proportion to 70%. This posnron can be observed 
both in the spoken and the written word. 

In contemporary India those who know literary Hindi have an increasing oppor¬ 
tunity to acquaint themselves with literary Urdu and its vocabulary. In parti¬ 
cular, this is ensured by the work of the Delhi publishing firm "Rajpal and Sons.'* 
Over a number of years these publishers have been bringing out a series in many 
volumes of the works of medieval and modem Urdu poets in Hindi script. Many 
works of Urdu prose literature are also published in Hindi without any alteration 
or “translating”. In some cases Urdu writers simultaneously become Hindi au¬ 
thors by “translating” their own works from Urdu into Hindi. The work of these 
writers becomes an integral part both of Urdu and Hindi literature. Among these 
authors we might particularly cite Hansraj Rahbar of Delhi. Many writers who 
use Hindi script produce their works both in the style of “ordinary Urdu” which 
are understood by wide sections of the reading public. All this shows that at the 
present time the process of the convergence of Hindi and Urdu continues. 

In recent years the proposal to introduce a single system of writing for all the 
languages has frequently been raised in India. This is extremely important also 
for Hindi and Urdu. In particular, the prime Minister of Madhya Pradesh, Pandit 
Ravishankar Shukla, has made a statement in which he proposes the introduc¬ 
tion of one script for all the languages of India 16 . The solution of this problem 
would do away with the external (graphical) difference between Hindi and Urdu and 
would be favourable to a still greater enrichment of their common vocabulary. 

The publication in recent years in India of a number of Urdu-Hindi dictionaries 
is of great importance for a knowledge of all the specific features both of literary 
Hindi and literary Urdu. One of these dictionaries 17 is intended for those who 
have been educated in Urdu and wish to acquaint themselves with the corres¬ 
ponding vocabulary used in Hindi literature. The Arabic-Iranian vocabulary of 
Urdu in this dictionary, therefore, is arranged according to the Urdu alphabet. The 
entries are in the following form. The word is given at the beginning in Urdu script, 
and then in Hindi script, followed by a transcription in Latin character. The defi¬ 
nitions are divided under separate headings, corresponding to the various meanings 
of the word. The synonyms found in Hindi are given in the entries in both Hindi and 
Urdu character. This dictionary can also be used in reading Urdu literature in 
Urdu script by those who are familiar with the vocabulary of Hindi. However, for 
many people who have been educated in Hindi and are not familiar with Urdu 
character, Urdu literary works, as stated above, can be published in Hindi script 
entirely in the original i. e. without changing specifically Urdu words for their Hindi 
equivalents. Two other Urdu-Hindi dictionaries 16 10 have been published to 

Dei ki caudahoh mukhya bhafaon ki ek lipi ho. Hindustan. Nal Dilll, 22. 08. 66. 

7 Urdu-Hindi Dictionary. Aligarh, Anjuman Taraqqi-e Urdu (Hind), 1866. 

Kedar Nath Bhatt, Urdu-Hindi kof, Ilahabad, 1856. 
i 8 Kari&ankar Sarraa, Hindustani kof , Agri. 
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facilitate the reading of such texts. lake the one already mentioned, these dictio¬ 
naries contain the vocabulary of Arabic-Iranian origin and synonyms charac¬ 
teristic for Hindi. However, these dictionaries differ from the first type in that they 
are set up entirely in Hindi character, and consequently the entries in them are not 
given in the order of the Urdu alphabet but according to the Hindi alphabet. All 
these works are in fact dictionaries of Urdu-Hindi stylistic synonyms. 

As remarked above, Urdu materials may be published in Hindi. In some cases 
when an Urdu text is published in a Hindi journal without substituting synonyms, 
some of the words belonging to the vocabulary of “high Urdu” or Urdu termino¬ 
logy which may not be understood by people who have a Hindi education are 
followed by the Hindi synonyms in brackets. A specimen of a text of this kind 
is given below: 

D&srd sabab zaru t&rik ( —andhak&r) pahlu Ico pei hand hai. Urdu iayari 
ka sab se bard hissd aur sabse kabilekadr sarmaya gazal In sinf ( = iilp) meh hat 
.. . gazalaj bhi zinda hai aur pj bhi nayl aldmatoh (= pratlkon^ Ice sdth lilchi jd 
rahi hai. 30 

“The second reason brings in a somewhat darker aspect. The largest part and the most 
valuable body of Urdu poetry lies in the genre of the ghazal . . . The Ghazal is still 
alive today and today it is being written with new Images" 

A very original method is adopted in the paper "Naya Hind”. This magazine is 
intended both for those who know Hindi script and those who know Urdu. Hence 
the whole of its contents is printed twice; the matter is given in Hindi character 
(from left to right) on the left hand column of the page and the same text is 
printed in Urdu character (from right to left) on the righthand side. In both 
versions where Urdu words occur that may not be understood by readers of 
Hindi literature, their Hindi synonyms are added in brackets. Thanks to thit 
method Hindi knowing readers can become acquainted with the specific vocabulary 
of Urdu, and those who know Urdu can learn the vocabulary peculiar to Hindi. We 
give below a specimen text from this journal. 21 

Na maifi urdu ka adib (saltityakar) aur musannif (lekhak) huii. na mailt ne 
urdu In koi Mas khidnmt an jam dl hai. phir bhi dpne mujhe is lcursi ke kdbil 
samjha yah mere liye bdise fakhr (gave ka karan ) hai. Is izzatafz&i ( man bar- 
hSne ) keliye mamnun (dbhari ) huv Mailt urdu aur hindi donoft ka bhala cdhtd 
hull. Donotit ki tarakki ka dil se khahah (icchuk) hurt. 

“I am neither a man ol letters nor a writer of Urdu, nor have I performed any 
particular service to Urdu, and yet you have judged me worthy of this chair; that- 
is for me a reason to feel proud. 1 appreciate this honour. 1 wish well to both Urdu 
and Hindi. I heartily wish that both may flourish." 

This method of printing parallel Hindi and Urdu texts anu inserting synonyms 
in the text where they are necessary, has resulted in increasing the identical 
element in the Hindi and Urdu texts to a hundred percent, in spite of the occur¬ 
rence of specifically Urdu and Hindi expressions. This is achieved becausa the 


20 Vahid Akht&r, Urdu ki nayi iayari, Kalpana, Haidarabad, N 110, 1960, pp. 21—22. 

21 Taraohand, Urdu. Hindi aur bhdi& ka sdval. Naya Hind, Uah&bad, Marc 1958, p. 162. 
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second element - the stylistic differences in synonyms - has been reduced to sero 
by using pairs of Urdu-Hindi synonyms. 

Thus there were a number of important differences in Hindi and Urdu lite¬ 
rature before the XIX century; (1) script, (2) dialect, (3) subject matter, (4) 
differences in figures of speech, and (5) vocabulary. In modem Hindi and Urdu 
current in India the dialect differences have disappeared. A marked convergence 
is also to be seen in subject matter. The specific peculiarities of imagery have also 
become less. In a number of cases the lexical differences between Hindi and Urdu 
are reduced to nib The difference in script continues to be maintained due to 
tradition. It is clear from the examples quoted in this article that the problem of 
contemporary Hindi and Urdu reflects the existence of two styles in the language 
with a rich system of stylistic synonyms, and that Hindi and Urdu are not two 
distinct languages, but the sum total of different styles of the same language. The 
measures now bping taken in India with the intention of acquainting the speakers 
of the language with all its styles, with all its wealth of vocabulary, are in accor¬ 
dance with actual vital needs. This mutual familiarizing of all styles of the lan¬ 
guage and their special features will bring Hindi and Urdu closer together and 
lead to the gradual formation of a single literary tradition for both Hindi and 
Urdu. All this is part of a regular process in the formation of a single national 
language. 
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Introduction 

I have been given the honour, as one of the contributors to this book, to write 
something about Dr. Ashraf’s work and ideas in connection with Mewat. 

To write on these matters for the volume in commemoration of Dr Kunwar 
Mohammad Ashraf’s work and services, published by the Institute for Oriental 
Studies, German Academy of Sciences. Berlin, is a happiness for which I am indeed 
grateful. I was asked to be brief, and I might well take this advice on the plea of 
disguising my lack of education and ability to express myself clearly; but how was 
I to shorten all the 1 thirty years that 1 have witnessed his merits and his Baint-like 
devotion in the service of mankind ? 

Our learned friends, the authors of this memorial volume to Dr. Ashraf, have 
known him as a thinker, a writer, a fine teacher of history, a notable research 
worker, a wonderful speaker, a follower of the Marxist way of life, a man of-great 
learning in Marxism-Leninism. But in addition to being athinkerandalogician.he 
was also a good general. That is known to very few people. Whatever may be 
written by our friends, those qualities will find their practical demonstration in 
Mewat. 

Syed Mutalabi Faridabadi was his right hand in every movement in Mewat, and 
I too had the honour of being concerned in all that happened there. It may appear 
to some, I fear, as though my account of Dr. Ashraf is my own autobiography. If 
this narrative that I am writing as a fnend of Dr. Ashraf seems too long, I trust 
that the reader, will forgive me. 


I 

A short introduction to the country of Mewat and the Meo nation 

A brief introduction to the Mewat country and in particular to the Meo nation, 
seems necessary before speaking of Dr. Ashraf’s work and services in that connec¬ 
tion. I therefore present these few lines to the reader. 

The present region of Mewat consists of the districts at the junction of Alwar and 
Bharatpur in Rajasthan with Gurgaon in the Panjab. The extent of the region in 
different periods has been described by Indian historians. The area inhabited by 
the Meo nation decreased in proportion to the cruel oppressions inflicted on them. 
For example, before the attack by Shahabuddin Ghauri the entire area between 
*o* 
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Delhi and Ajmeer was described as Mewat. The Meos fought a defensive battle 
against Shahabuddin near Ajmeer. In the days of the Moghul Kings the area of 
Mewat decreased. In the Moghul period. Mewat was a province under the control of 
the heir-apparent as part of his personal jagir. Narnaul and Rewari Khas became 
separated from the Mewat of that period; hence no Meo population is found there 
any more. All that survives of the Meos of those days are a few wells and anoient 
ruins which, as revenue documents show, were named after Meo personages. The 
Mewat of today still inhabited by Meos is the remnant that survived the National 
Revolt of 1857. Rebellions against the Muslim kings, continuous extermination 
and frequent famines were responsible for the decrease in territory and the dis¬ 
persal of the Meo nation through the whole of Northern India. Today the Meo 
population in Mewat itself is less than the number of those scattered over India and 
Pakistan. Even before the Independence of 1947, apart from the Mewat area there 
were Meo settlements in the Central Indian States of Gwalior and Dattia, and in 
the region of Malwar. In addition, there are whole villages of concentrated settle¬ 
ment in the districts of Agra, Mathura. Aligarh, Bulandshahar, Kanpur, Lucknow 
and especially Bareilly m U. P. The partition of India threw some 800,000 Meos 
into Pakistan. The native hearth and home of Mewat, which we shall deal with in 
connection with Dr. Ashraf, still has a population of 400,000. 

The region of Mewat extends from the village of Bandsi near Gurgaon to Ban- 
dikoti railway junction in Rajasthan in the south; then eastwards from the village 
of Bichhur in the southern portion of Gurgaon and to the west the boundary goes 
up to the village of Khushhalbas in the district of Alwar. There are other peoples 
living in Mewat besides the Meos. Of these the Rajputs, both Hindu and Muslim,. 
and particularly the Meena people or Meenawati (Hindus) belong to the same stock. 

The Meo nation is first mentioned in written history in the time of Prithviraj 
Rasa, when they fought a great war against Prithviraj. Situated near the capital. 
Delhi, they were always troublesome to the Muslim Kings in every period. The 
Meos are the oldest nucleus of Islam in India yet even to-day they pride themselves 
more on being Chatriyas than Muslims The social relations existing between the 
Hindus and the Meo pals in Mewat and its surroundings are the same as those 
that define the various communities of Hindu castes. 

As to the origin of the Meos, Dr. Ashraf oftensaid that they were not Chafetiyas 
but tribes that had come from Central Asia. 

In order to break the political power of the Meos, Nasir-udiin Mahmud devised a 
political trick. Having won over a leading chief (sardar) of the Meo nation, the 
Balot Meo Kakurana, he changed the people’s caste organizations, called them 
tribes (qabila), and thus divided the Meos. Hence the twelve big tribes or groups, 
that is the twelve pals and fifty-two small lineages or groups (which) were called Qot 
[Ootra]. The thirteenth division of the Pahat Meos was opposed to this political 
manoeuvre on the part of the king, and henoe was not called a pal but same to be 
known as the Palakara *, so that in this way the large group of Meos was divided 


1 A diminutive of ‘jh»T. 
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into sixty-five divisions. The greater chowdhries were given police autiionty and 
were appointed throughout Mewat to enforce this division. Ulus the importance of 
the Balot pal was lost and it became a minority. The present pal system of Mewat 
is more developed than the pal system of Kakurana Balot. From the very be¬ 
ginning the Hindu Moos were organized regionally. In the Meo pals of today the 
members are not only Meos; Hindus living in the area who arc pledged to observe 
the rules of the particular pal are adopted into it and have an equal standing with 
other members in the affairs of the pal. The pals differ considerably in the number 
of villages and the population which they include. For instance Demrot pal, which 
includes both Demrot Meos (Muslims) and Demrot Meena (Hindus), has a total 
membership of 757. How a pal or a village should be defined is yet to be clarified. 
According to the old definition (Tiakrawat pal has 94% villages. In certain pals 
the hereditary leaders are the descendants of those appointed by the king and 
accepted by the pal. In others the chowdhries must be accepted by the brotherhood 
| the bradari]. In some the chowdhry is not permanent. The chowdhries change as 
their influence waxes or wanes. It is the custom when a chowdhry dies and his 
successor iB elected, for the chowdhries of other pals to take part in the ceremonies 
of dustar bandi and pagn bavdi. They bind the turban on his head and make pre¬ 
sents in cash according to their means The money and the turbans are provided 
from the fundB of their panehavats. This democratic system of Mewat is something 
quite different from the national unity of modem India. The pal system is a strong, 
unbreakable bond m comparison with which national unity is an artificial and 
formal tie. The quarrels that arise out of the affairs of everyday life, particularly 
over land and women, lead to internal tights among themselves. In these armed 
encounters the Hindus and Muslims of one pal fight the Hindus and Muslims of 
another regardless of religion. Before 1947 the people of Mewat had no conception 
of a Hindu-Muslim not They used to laugh when they heard of Hindu-Muslim 
riots in other parts of India. In addition to deciding affairs connected with marriage, 
birth and death, the men of the pal bradan also come together to settle disputes 
bet ween different pals. In Mewat, where even today people still drink wine, Muslims 
and Hindus drink together. This happens especially at marriages. They try to outdo 
one another in giving money to the bards (mirasi) who recite poems in praise of their 
ancestors’ bravery. (When Dr. Ashraf began his visits to Mewat he witnessed many 
such gatherings where he saw this clear demonstration of Hindu-Muslim brother¬ 
hood and unity.) 

After the Alwar movement, Dr Ashraf was very anxious not only that this 
Hindu-Muslim unity in Mewat should be preserved but that its scope should be 
widened.and [considered that] it w-ould be better if these people could be kept 
away from the monopolists of religion. Dr. Ashraf’s own village is Tasi, 2 a village 
of the Muslim Rajputs and belonging to the bradari of Pahat pal The Rajputs of 
Tasi adopted Islam later than the Meos. The disturbances of 1947 made this 

This does not mean the village in which he was born but the traditional home of 

Ilia ancestors. Actually Dr. Ashraf had never been there before 1960. [P. M. A.] 
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Rajput hamlet (tehra) once more a Hindu village. When Dr. Ashraf visited his 
village for the last time before leaving for Berlin, he made a point of it that his 
relations with the Meo Muslims must remain what they had always been in the 
past. In spite of the two different religions in Mewat the brotherhood of the old 
lineages and families remains unchanged. Although they were a minority the Meo 
Muslims never suffered from any feeling of inferiority before the disturbances of 
1047. For in practice here no grounds existed by reason of which a minority might 
fear the majority. The Meos are both Muslims and Chatris. A fight between a 
Hindu and a Meo Muslim Chatri was no less harmful than between Hindu and 
Hindu. It -was just as hurtful for a Hindu to fight a Meo Muslim Chatri as for a 
Hindu to fight a Hindu. Moreover, there was no large group of Muslims in Mewat or 
the surrounding country, which, disregarding the Hindus, could have had political 
connections outside even with other Muslims. The Hindus were either the brothers 
or the enemies of the Meos of Mewat; that was all. But within the brotherhood of 
the pal system the difference had no practical existence. The Meos celebrated 
marriages like the Hindus, and except for nikar, all the rites were the same as the 
Hindu. 


II 

The influence of Islam on the Meos 

Very few historians have written in full on the conversion of the Meos to Islam. 
Munshi Omar Khan of Begampur, Delhi Province, held the opinion that when 
Mahmud Ghaznavi attacked the temple of Somnath and all the rajas, maharajas 
and peoples of India fought against him, the Meos, who had already accepted 
Islam, also at that time fought alongside the Hindus. At the hour of prayer they 
separated from the Hindus to offer their prayers. As regards property relations — 
jagir, jaedad and milkiyat - the Meos followed Hindu custom. Land, in particular, 
is not divided according to Islam and daughters receive no share in it. The po¬ 
litical system of the Meos was not ohanged after their conversion to Islam. They pay 
neither zakat nor kherai. 

What is new is that the Meos became Deobandi Muslims. The Deobandi Ulema, 
on account of their strong opposition to the British, supported the Congress. Con¬ 
sequently, due to the influence of the Ulema particularly after 1947, through fear 
of the government and in accordance with their faith, they [the Meos] were with 
the Congress. Only Muslim League Meos who had joined the League because of 
their opposition to Yasin 3 , had any contact with other Muslims. The [local] Con¬ 
gress that was formed among the Meos under the influence of Dr. Ashraf before 
Independence, differed from the Congress of today. At the present time the Meos 
have joined the Congress, because of the Ulema who are in it, as a refuge, for they 
fear the government and the communalists. 


3 Seep. 315below. 
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The Moo Muslims had no relations with the Muslim Icings as the'ir co-religionists. 
Against those, of them who sought to oppress them excessively, the Meos rebelled. 
The battle of Panch Pahar is the story of a long battle fought by the Meo people of 
what is now Bharatpur District against the armies of Muslim kings whose com¬ 
manders were Hindu Rajputs. In a well called Alakh in the village of Baloj in 
Bharatpur District, are still to be found fragments of the glass bangles belonging 
to the heroic women who broke the blockade in order to worship the well und died 
or committed Salt, or who broke their bangles after the death of their husbands. So 
much Meo blood was spilled on this jungle soil that to this very day the traoes of 
it may be seen in the rainy season. 

According to administrative divisions, Mewat was divided into three parts, 
namely Alwar. Bharatpur and Gurgaon. Maharaja Jaisingh Swai, who was a 
Chatri by caste and belonged to the Narokar Rajputs, was the ruler of Alwar state. 
The two Meo pah, Sangal and Dhangal. and the Maharaja of Alwar all belong to 
the same lineage, the Kachwaha. Meos participated along with Rajputs in the 
foundation of the state of Alwar. At the time of the Alwar movement, the Meos had 
no political status at the court of Alwar. In the early days of Alwar state certain 
Meo regions were exempted from revenue tax. This was later abolished. Before 
the Alwar movement, the Jat ruler of Bharatpur, Maharaja Barijindar Singh, was a 
small raja like that of Alwar. The relations between the Meos and the Jat rajas had 
never been good. The Meos never paid mueh regard to either of these princes for 
they prided themselves that as a nation they had a more important status in 
India than these two rajas, and that in India's national wars they had always 
fought against the invaders A part of Mewat in the district of Gurgaon came under 
the Punjab government, and here the conditions for education among the people 
were better than in the princely states. Ini922 a Congress committee was founded at 
Firosepur Jhirka, which was sternly suppressed from the very beginning. Hindus 
and non-Meo Muslims (Landawat) are members of Bhagoria pal and an armed 
clash with the government on their behalf was narrowly avoided. The Meos 
attacked a police station and by force freed the congressmen. Throughout Mewat, 
whether in Alwar, Bharatpur or Gurgaon, there was in fact a state of political 
inertia. All the Meos were small land owners. There was not a trace of any factory. 
Before the British came salt used to be extracted from wells in the neighbourhood 
of Nuh. The British stopped it. Poverty was widespread. All means of release from 
this misery was beyond their capacity and no Meo could imagine the removal of this 
poverty. It was their belief that poverty and riches were God’s will. 

Subconsciously there was hidden anger against the government’s treatment. 
When occasion arose the pressure of the government, whether economic exploitation, 
physioal insult or violence, was always resisted. Clashes with government agents 
were common. The verse Mahabharat by the Mewat poet Sadullah used to fin' the 
Meos’ imagination. They felt inspired by the courageous deeds described in the 
ballads of the battle of Panch Pahar, or the raid or Dholagarh, and the like* 
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III 

The beginning of complaints against the court of Alwar 

No great uprising took place after the rebellion of 1857. Some forty or fifty 
years ago, Landawat Pal, otherwise commonly known as Bhagoria Pal alter the 
name of its largest village, Bhagora, fortified themselves in the village of Kulhana 
during a prolonged struggle. A minor incident occurred when the Meo peasants 
brought their families and cattle and assembled in front of the Maharaja of Alwar’s 
palace to protest against an increase in the revenue tax. 

Maharaja Jaisingh Swai once increased the revenue tax before the first Alwar 
movement of 1933-34 The whole state refused to pay it and the Rajputs occupied 
the village of Nemchhana. The chowdhries of Mewat were invited to Alwar and 
entertained for two or three days. They were shown all the trappings of grandeur, 
the expenditure on English guests, the expenses of the royal household, the elephant 
houses, the garages, the new troops and the military band. The prestige of Alwar 
was cunningly presented to them as a matter of their own dignity and the payment 
or non-payment of the revenue was left to them. The Meo peasants were delighted 
by this trick and after promising not only to pay their taxes but to render any 
other aid that the Maharaja might need, they returned home. 

Dr. Ashraf belonged to this poor region whose maharaja squandered the entire 
income of the state on luxurious living and the display of his own greatness, while 
state employees subsisted on a pittance. Dr. Ashraf’s father had served in the 
British army and he therefore had a better chance to get a proper education than 
the common people could afford. While studying for his LL. B. at Aligarh Dr. 
Ashraf made the acquaintance of the Maharaja of Alwar at the Jubilee of that 
University; they became friends and the Mahaiaja sent him to London at his 
own expense for further education. Dr. Ashraf was by birth a man of this poor and 
baokward region. He always worried about how' to get rid of this poverty and 
backwardness, and he knew no rest all his days. The last letter which he wrote to 
me from Berlin bears witness. His sense of our sorrows was the cause of his heart 
failure. While he lived at Berlin he was eager for news from every part of India; 
he worried about our welfare and the troubles and anxieties of every child of 
Mewat went to his heart. 

The conscious desire to drive the British out of India was then awakening. The 
British were doing their utmost to divert this consciousness and to strengthen their 
position so as to remain in India. The Maharaja of Alwar was pro-British and was 
known as “the son of the king (or queen) of England”. The struggle of the people of 
Mewat against the Maharaja of Alwar was a reflection of this oommon political 
consciousness of India; those peoples and nations that had hitherto had no po¬ 
litical existence were trying to gain a place in political life - here in the name of 
religion, elsewhere in the name of the country, or again in the name of the natio¬ 
nality. The Alwar movement was a part of this spontaneous awakening in which 
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the oppressed people of Alwar tried to establish their economic and social rights. 
Dr. Ashraf had not only known the Maharaja of Alwar before he came into the 
movement but for a long time a personal friendship had existed between them. As 
personal adviser, Dr. Ashraf had participated in the government of the Court of 
Alwar. At that time he had witnessed the misdeeds of the feudal system in the 
palaces and the evil ways of this filthy environment. When the cunning and trea¬ 
chery of it became intolerable to him, he feigned illness and left the court without 
informing the Maharaja. His participation in the Alwar movement answered his 
heart’s desire and was what the times demanded. 


IV 

Dr. Ashraf's part in the Alwar movement and my first meeting with him 

I met Dr. Ashraf for the first time in 1933-34 in Nuh in the days of the Alwar 
movement. At that time Nuh, an old salt manufacturing provincial town, was the 
centre of the Meo nation’s new political life. There is a national high school here 
known as the Braine Meo High School. The office of the All India Meo Panchayat 
was there. The Headquarters of the Alwar movement was in this office. This Alwar 
peasant movement turned into a national movement of the Meo people and for 
that reason Meos outside Alwar state wore also obliged to take part in it. The hero 
of the Alwar movement was Chowdhry Mohammad Yasin Khan L. M. A , Panjab. 
Syed Mutalabi Faridabadi was his political advisor. The Meos regard Syed Sahib as 
the life and soul of the Alwar movement, and that was indeed so. 

Although I am still officially and in name the secretary of the All India Meo 
Panchayat, at that time there was good reason for it. I was treasurer and m 
charge of the kitchen. The office work and the activities of the volunteers were my 
responsibility. As it was I who had to look after the guests, many friends who took 
part in the movement used to joke that I was the owner of the house. This was 
their testimonial to my services. 

The Alwar movement was a peasant movement that began as a struggle for the 
recognition of the religious rights of the Muslims in Alwar city. The Muslims of 
Alwar wished to “lay the sheet” on the tomb of a saint. In the Maharaja’s absence 
the government servants obstructed them. Hindus were called in from outlying 
villages and a riot was provoked. The Muslims of Alwar appealed to the people of 
Alwar Mewat, with whom they were connected through the Palbandi system, to 
take part in this religious struggle. In its final form the movement included the 
Meo peasants’ demands against revenue and taxation, and those of the poor 
weavers and working people also. This spontaneous movement was given organized 
shape on the advice of Chowdhry Mohammad Yasin Khan and Syed Mutalabi Farid¬ 
abadi. The movement is popularly known as A hear Kardgi and also as Meo gardi. 

The peasants of Alwar had had enough of the government’s economic exploi¬ 
tation. Maharaja Jaisingh Swai had raised the revenue to four times the old amount. 
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Octroi, grazing tax, tail tax on all kinds of beasts including sheep, goats, camels, 
horses, donkeys, cows, bulls, buffaloes and so on, elephant tax, servants tax, vari¬ 
ous cruel taxes for entertaining guests and persona! religious rites, and forced 
labour (begar) had been imposed. The Muslims were refused permission to open 
Arabic schools. The villages were very short of schools at a time when there was a 
primary school every two miles in the Gurgaon District. The establishment of 
these schools had made a strong impression on the neighbouring population in 
Alwar due to their common nationality. In addition to the burden of taxation, the 
greatest distress was caused by the Maharaja’s hunting expeditions to the forests 
and his scheme for breeding pigs for hunting. These wild pigs destroyed the pea¬ 
sants' fields. It was forbidden to strike them and anyone who killed them was 
severely punished. It was forbidden to erect high boundaries in the fields because 
t hat would hinder the free movement of the sows in litter The peasants were ob¬ 
liged to leave their houses and camp in the open even on winter nights to watch 
their fields. They felt this to be in practice a hindrance to their productive labour. 
The Muslims expressed their hatred of the Maharaja seeing it as his intention to 
freeze them all to death. The people of the state praised certain of the Maharajah 
personal qualities, and he might perhaps have kept his throne to the end of his life 
but for the misdeeds and barbarities committed by his communal-minded, short¬ 
sighted advisors and noblemen, so that when the people were driven past endurance 
they rose up to fight them. This was why, even when their demands were fulfilled, 
it was thought bettor that the government should relieve the Maharaja of his 
authority and that the government should function under the supervision of the 
British. In India, as has been said above, the Maharaja was regarded as the son 
of the king (or queen) of England. He was President of the Chamber of Princes. 
The Governor-General and every high ranking English official who visited India 
was sure to be entertained as a guest at Alwar also. The state of Alwar was a fine 
hunting preserve for English tourists. Many rajas and maharajas and even the 
Muslim national leaders of India used to be invited Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
Maulana Ali Johar were particular friends of the Maharaja of Alwar. Compared 
with other maharajas and nawabs, Maharaja Jaisingh Swai was considered to be a 
progressive individual. Banquets in both eastern and western style were given at 
his table The Maharaja of Alwar did. no doubt, desire to see*a new kind of society 
in India, but m practice he regarded the present nobility as the true heirs to the 
British power. He was in favour of the superiority of Hindu nationalism in India. 
No increase m the state income was sufficient to meet his growing expenditure and 
rising standards. When the administration is cruel, reactionary, communal, 
bigoted and short-sighted, the burden is felt a thousandfold by the people. The 
Alwar movement arose out of the following action of the officials. The Muslims of 
Alw ar city observed an annual custom of laying a sheet on a certain holy tomb. On 
the day appointed the Maharaja had gone away, perhaps to Mount Abu. The 
officials responsible in his absence, because of their communal ideas and their 
ignorant bigotry, committed an injustice against the Muslims; they brought in 
Hindus from the surrounding country and provoked a riot. Later even the Maharaja 
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was unable to check this religious frenzy. Things became bo bad that the Muslims 
of Alwar decided to migrate and whole caravans of them pitched their tents on the 
steps of the Jama Masjid in Delhi, intending to lay their grievances before the 
British Government. They appealed to the country people of Alwar for help on the 
basis of their palbandi. This struggle of the city folk fanned the hidden spark of 
the village people’s grievances. On the basis of the pal system and common natio¬ 
nality they called upon the whole of Mewat for aid. And in this way the incident 
over the honouring of the.tomb grew into the Alwar movement, with the result 
that the Maharaja himself was disgraced and shamed for ever. He was banished 
and was killed suddenly at Paris by a fall from the roof of his hotel. For many 
years the state of Alwar was administered by British prime ministers under the 
supervision of the Governor-General. When matters improved, Maharaja Tej 
Singh was appointed heir to the Maharaja of Alwar and the government of the 
state was handed over to him. Thus ended the Alwar movement. 


V 

The Alwar movement before Dr. Ashraf’s participation 

The Maharaja of Alwar was the supreme ruler of his realms and the progress or 
decline of the state depended on his mercy Although he may have desired social 
progress in India, he did not realize that he was a curse to the people of his own 
state. 

Contrary to all his wishes, a spontaneous movement began in the city of Alwar 
and spread to the countryside. The Alwar movement had passed through several 
phases before Dr. Ashraf came into it. The Muslims oi Alwar city had migrated to 
Delhi. In many places the peasants had refused to pay revenue tax and had beaten 
the Maharaja’s officers. Armed demonstrations for withholding taxes had taken 
place in many towns. In many places the tax collecting outposts had been closed 
down. The Maharaja had failed in an attempt to disrupt the movement by organi¬ 
sing an attack on Meo villages with the help of communal-minded people from the 
villages adjoining Alwar. During this disturbance the Meos, in a counter-action, 
plundered and burnt down eight Ahir villages and that crushed the Ahirs. The 
seeds of mutual hatred were sown among the Ahirs and the Meos who till yesterday 
had lived together like brothers, and the Meos had to pay the penalty for this 
during the Hindu-Muslim riots of 1947. Before Ashraf Sahib came to Nuh, a num¬ 
ber of Muslim leaders, such as Haji Sir Bahimbaksh of Kamal, the tutor of the 
Nawab of Bhawalpur, Sayid Ghulam Bhik Nairang of Ambala, Maulana Daud 
Ghaznavi of the Panjab and many other leaders, had taken part in the Alwar 
movement. But Chowdhry Mohammad Yasin Khan and Syed Mutalabi were 
suspicious of all Muslim leaders from Delhi and the Panjab. A lull came in the 
Alwar movement and subscriptions began to fail off. The leaders were looking for 
an honourable way to end it but could see no light anywhere. The Maharaja tried to 
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persuade Chowdhry Mohammad Yaain Khan to settle the mal ter, promising him 
rank and money. This had no result. To accept the people’s economic demands 
would hare meant that the Maharaja would have had to live like an ascetic. It was 
equally impossible to abdicate voluntarily. Both sides were waiting for some fresh 
move, but neither saw how to get the upper hand. Finally the leaders of the move* 
ment turned to the Muslim political centre for guidance. At that time Dr, Za- 
huddin Ahmad was Vice-Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim University* Both 
Chowdhry Mohammad Yasin Khan and Syed Mutalabi knew him personally but 
Dr. Ahmad had no experience of practical politics to fit him to settle the affairs of 
a state in which ruler and subjects were in conflict. 

By chance the Mewati leaden met Dr. Ashraf through Saiyed Mohammad Tonki. 
They were pleased to hear that Dr. Ashraf was from Alwar. Dr. Ashraf’s infor¬ 
mation about the Alwar movement gathered from newspapen, was insufficient. 
As a newcomer he was anxious to find out more about the affairs of the state. 
After hearing a full report, Dr. Ashraf’s advice to these people convinced them of 
his sympathy, ability and political wisdom His eloquence and his knowledge of 
the internal conditions at the court amazed Chowdhry Sahib and Syed Sahib. 
When they 1 had listened to Dr. Ashraf they felt enthusiastic and that they had 
found a remedy for their ills. Finally Ashraf Sahib promised to take part in the 
movement. When I met him at Nuh he had come to acquaint himself with the 
movement. 

The Hindus in the state like the Muslims had also had enough of the Maharaja 
but they kept aloof from the movement. Among the Muslims themselves there 
were also some hired henchmen of the Maharaja who weakened the movement by 
keeping people away from it. Some people praised his [the Maharaja’s] generosity. 
The Meos alone were extremists; the other peasants were inactive Under these 
conditions it was as easy to remove Maharaja Jaisingh Swai as to dig a canal of 
milk. 

When Dr. Ashraf came to acquaint himself with the movement, he was in¬ 
troduced to many people. Ashraf Sahib was an elegant, pleasant young man with a 
gift of winning people to him for ever at their first meeting. Like someone surprised 
at seeing a child he has known grown into a young man, he eyed me critically from 
head to foot and said jokingly. “Chowdhry Sahib, you look like a big aristocrat.” 
Then he embraced me and said, “Syed Sahib, I am going to get a lot of work out of 
young people like this.” Perhaps Syed Sahib had already told him about me in my 
absence. The young man for whom Ashraf Sahib had such a lot of work could 
never sit in peace and wandering in the desert of politics became his occupation. 

In addition to the chowdhries Dr. Ashraf met all the active workers in the 
movement. He was eager to meet all the responsible people with the exception of 
Chowdhry Mohammad Yasin Khan, who was pro-government, and therefore 
Dr. Ashraf was suspicious of him. Chowdhry Sahib for his part wished to dispel 
his doubts by introducing all these people to him. When presenting Dr. Ashraf he 
would say, “Dr. Ashraf comes from Tasi village in Kator fehsil, Alwar state. Tsai is 
in Pahat pal, on the bonier of Mewat and Meenawat. He is our own Mewati. He has 
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just returned from his studies in England. From today he has taken all the work of 
the struggle against the raja into his own hands. The people of Alwar have their 
own state. They have their own Maharaja. They may keep him in Alwar or make 
him the King of Delhi if they like. We from the British territory (the part of 
India under direct British rule was called the British area) have taken this struggle 
upon ourselves.” 


VI 

Dr. Asnrax s participation in the Alwar movement ends the deadlock 

Dr. Ashraf visited the centres of the Alwar movement, including Firozepur Jhirka, 
and also the large Meo villages. He met armed men who were always ready when 
needed to fight the Maharajah troops. He inspected their guns, gunpowder and 
muskets. These people were very much surprised when Dr. Ashraf told them how to 
make better gunpowder, how to look after their arms, what tactics are necessary 
in an armed struggle, how one should keep the initiative in one’s own hands and so 
on..He told them that one should prevent the consolidation of the enemy forces. 
This is the real key to success in battle. The Meos could hardly believe that an 
educated man could fight, let alone be a general, but Dr. Ashraf’s advice deeply 
impressed them. Dr. Ashraf visited them on the spot and stimulated their or¬ 
ganisational powers. He gave an account of the weakness of the Alwar government 
and raised their spirits. 

In addition to his tour and organizational meetings he also visited our office at 
Nuh and reformed it. He made us arrange our files in a better way and advised us 
to start some new ones. He went through the record of income and expenditure 
and examined the items of expenditure very closely. In particular he checked the 
large amount spent on the Aheri (1) leaders. He was very surprised to discover an 
expenditure of 14,000 Bps on the Amritsar newspaper “Masawat”. Dr. Ashraf 
went into everything connected with the movement. He even went into the kitchep 
and made changes in the preparation of new dishes for the guests so that better 
food oould be provided at less cost. 

A new life entered the movement after the arrival of Dr. Ashraf. Young boys 
began to volunteer to help in arousing anti-government feeling among the people 
and to oolleot funds for the movement. Office work increased. Our income grew. In 
a few days Dr. Ashraf was as much involved in the people of Mewat as if he had 
been an old friend. Everybody felt as though Dr. Ashraf were a close personal friend 
of Ms own. A new spirit appeared after his arrival. The Maharaja was much 
perturbed at Dr. Ashraf’s participation in the movement. He was well aware of 
Dr. Ashraf’s capabilities and his own shortcomings as a ruler. How was he to 
meet the expenses of government without raising money 7 How long could he 
extort taxes and revenue from the people by force ? The Maharaja was sure that 
Dr. Ashraf was well able to realize his weaknesses and to take practical advantage 
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ni them. In his agitation he adopted a harsh policy. Instead of counselling mode¬ 
ration, his advisors encouraged him to exert still more force. For a courageous 
leader able to inspire people through his understanding of affairs, it was easy to 
fight the Maharaja with his rotten feudal mentality, particularly in a situation 
when the Maharaja’s subjects had taken up arms against him. Dr. Ashraf re¬ 
drafted the charter of popular demands and sent it to the government. He published 
an account of the court’s misdeeds and the demands of the people and distributed 
it to all foreign representatives. Reports about the people’s misery and resentment 
began to appear in the newspapers. In 1933-34 the demand for the Maharaja’s 
abdication astonished India. 

The Maharaja set out to suppress the rising discontent of the people by force, but 
the more force he used the stronger was the reaction. Tijara, Kishanghar, is a hill 
region and here the Aubjects were in a better position militarily. By chance news 
reached the Maharaja of a panchayat called by Meo peasants to raise funds in the 
lowland village of Govindghar, and he ordered machine-gun fire. Hundreds of 
unarmed people were killed and thousands injured. On receiving news of thiB cruel 
massacre the Government of India was obliged to intervene. The troops of the 
Central Government arrived in Alwar, deprived the Maharaja of his authority and 
handed it over to an English secretary from the central Secretariat who had come 
with the army and now became the Prime Minister of the state and the represen¬ 
tative of the Government of India. Maharaja Jaisingh Swai was banished for 
two years and sent out of India. During his exile he fell from the roof of a hotel in 
France and died. The new government restored peace with the help of Borne Meo 
military chiefs of Gurgaon. The revenue was reduced by a quarter, some un¬ 
necessary taxes were abolished, and other taxes reasonably reduced. The people 
had already stopped forced labour and the government did not let it be restored. 
The schools opened by the Meo panchayats during the movement were taken over 
by the state. New schools were opened in big villages where none had previously 
existed. The fugitives from Alwar were brought back from Delhi and resettled. 

The Alwar movement had ended with the intervention from the Central 
Government. Syed Mutalabi and the young men who had worked with him in the 
movement now joined the Congress movement. Dr. Ashraf had already forecast 
the banishment of the Maharaja, but at the same time he had tried to explain to 
the wretched people that they would gain little from the British taking over; at a 
time when the people of India were waking up and trying in particular to expel the 
British, a well-organized nation ought to unite with them and take part in this 
struggle. The martial capabilities of the Meo nation should be used against the 
common enemy. During the Alwar movement Dr. Ashraf tried to explain the 
tasks of the Indian nation to the Meo youth and advised them to unite with the 
Congress organization. The reason why no demand for a reform of the government 
and for popular representation had been raised was that the movement was not 
led by any political organization. In his opinion the youth of Mewat should in 
future learn to organize in the Congress for the struggle for the country’s inde¬ 
pendence. 
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The Alwar movement was a spontaneous movement and in drawing a lesson 
from this type of movement it wan necessary to prevent opportunists from taking 
over the leadership of the people. This was a hint at Choudhry Mohammad Yoain 
Khan. In the Panjab the Congress movement was directed against the British 
government and this did not please Mohammad Yasin Khan. He did not wish to 
oppose the government. Hindus regarded Yasin Khan as a communalist and Yasin 
Khan ealled the Hindus communalists. He was prepared to organize the Meos 
(ml)' so far as his own leadership went. Dr. Ashraf had grasped his weakness from 
the very first meeting with him at Aligarh,. He was also convinoed from the very 
beginning of Syed Mutalabi’s revolutionary capabilities. 


VII 

The effect of the Alwar peasant movement in Bharatpur 

The removal of the Maharaja of Alwar, the reduction in revenue and taxes, and 
the achievement of other social and religious liberties, had a great effect 
on the countryside in the neighbouring state of Bharatpur. The check to 
the cruelties of the Jagirdars (landholders), forced labour and barbarous treatment, 
also inspired the people of Bharatpur with courage and ambition. What had been 
won in the state of Alwar was regarded as a victory of the Meo nation, and con¬ 
sequently revolutionary consciousness among the Meos was higher than amongother 
nationalities. The idea of withholding revenue unconsciously spread throughout 
the Meo population of Bharatpur. The raja of Bharatpur saw that the awakening 
of revolutionary consciousness among the Meos and a conflict with them would be 
dangerous. It happened that this movement produced no leader and so the spon¬ 
taneous unrest was suppressed through the help and efforts of Chowdhry Asmat 
Khan of Malhakhar Riasatpur. Mr. Batra, the Divan of Bharatpur, was very mild 
and diplomatic. He visited the office of the All India Meo Panchayat in Gurgaon 
accompanied by Chowdhry Asmat Khan and a few other chowdhries, and pro¬ 
mised Mohammad Yasin Khan and some chowdhries of other pals to pay 
special attention to the progress of the Meo nation. When he came back to Bharat¬ 
pur he announced in the name of these Meo chowdhries that they had promised to 
keep away from the movement. The Meo chowdhries of Gurgaon and Dr. Ashraf 
had already discussed the Bharatpur movement. Dr. Ashraf thought the movement 
premature, and in faot, the Maharaja of Bharatpur had little trouble in con¬ 
trolling the situation. It was a warning to the Maharaja. Maharaja Krishan Singh, 
the father of the present Maharaja, had also been deposed on account of irre¬ 
gularities. Maharaja Brajenda Singh took a firm decision to rule better. Although 
the Meo movement in Bharatpur subsided, the Maharaja knew that many Bharat¬ 
pur Meos had also been killed at Govindghar. This was proof that besides the Meos 
of Alwar, those of Bharatpur and the whole of Mewat had taken part in the armed 
struggle and that they could revolt at any time against Bharatpur. The Meo nation 
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won a victory for their people in the Alwar movement without the participation of 
other peoples and this had raised the spirit among Meos far and wide so that this 
elevated temper was a permanent threat, especially for Bharatpur. When after a 
time the Bharatpur Praja Parishad Movement began, the (Mco) people of Bharat¬ 
pur joined it along with non-Meos, and in this way the Praja Parishad gained 
support from the Moos of Gurgaon as well While the awakening among educated 
people in Bharatpur began under the influence of activities of the Congress in 
Agra and Mathura before the Alwar movement, it was the success in Alwar that 
impressed the people and helped to fan the hidden embers. 


VIII 

The role of Dr Ashraf in the Bharatpui Pi a |a Ph rishari Movement 

Although Dr. Ashraf hail taken part, in the Alwar movement only for a short 
time, his political reputation spread far and wide and became a popular demon¬ 
stration of his ties with Mowat. When Bharatpur patriots started the P P. Mo¬ 
vement, they thought it very important to consult Dr. Ashraf as to how to bring 
the Bharatpur Meos into this political organization. The Maharaja of Bharatpur 
did not allow the P P to be established in the* state, so they ran the movement 
from Mathura district as their headquarters. They won the support of all the pa¬ 
triots of Mathura. After the Alwar movement Syed Mutalabi and his friends set 
about organizing the Congress in Gurgaon. Dr. Ashraf could not spare much time 
for the Bharatpur P P. on account of his work at Aligarh. Pro-government circles 
m Aligarh regarded his presence in the University as dangerous and wanted an 
excuse to get rid of him. That is why instead of himself taking responsibility on 
behalf of the Mewatis, he advised Syed Mutalabi to join the movement. After that 
the Congressmen of Gurgaon began to work in support of the Bharatpur P. P. and 
Dr. Ashraf took part whenever it was necessary. When a conference of the P. P. 
was held in Punhana, tehsil Firozepur Jhirka in the district of Gurgaon which ad¬ 
joins Bharatpur, in order to take decisions as to practical measures to force the 
Maharaja of Bharatpur to accept the people's demands, Dr. Ashraf was specially 
invited to advise the Meos that they should take part in the movement. Dr. Ashraf 
had had friends among prominent Congressmen of Agra and Mathura even before 
that, but as a result of his addressing meetings of political workers and the in¬ 
fluence of hi* organizational abilities, thi people of Agra and Mathura became still 
more active: and thus, on account of Di. Ashraf’s advice, the Gurgaon conference, 
and particularly Syed Mutalabi and his friends, took part in the movement and 
also in the satyagrah. In the Bharatpur movement the Meos of Bharathur were 
organized in the P. P. Chowdhry Amir Khan of Khasti called upon the oppressed 
people to join the P. P. in their struggle against pro-government Meo Zddara and 
Jagidar8. In contrast to the Alwar movement, the Bharatpur movement was a 
movement of educated people. In Alwar it had been a spontaneous movement 
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arinng out ol the interference on the part of the Maharaja’s oommunaiist advisers 
in tiie religious affairs of Muslims. The Bharatpur movement was political and 
from the very first it was begun for the betterment of the people and for their 
share in the government. By his pleasant manner and impressive speeches at the 
meetings of political workers and at popular conferences, Dr. Ashraf turned young 
men into political workers for life. 

Due to Dr. Ashraf’s presence in congress organizations in Gurgaon, Bharatpur, 
Mathura and Agra, people began to learn something of Marxism from the outset. 

Attendance at national gatherings in Mewat and 
Dr. Ashraf s association with national struggles 

Syed Mutalabi Faridabadi had started to organize Congress committees in 
Gurgaon after the Alwar movement. Chowdhry Kamal Khan of Ali Meo and I had 
organized Congress committees in big villages of Mewat Whenever Dr. Aahraf had 
time he used to visit our villages. Generally he used to speak on political affaira at 
Congress workers’ meetings and private meetings of the lawyers of Gurgaon. 

In the days of the Alwar and Bharatpur P. P. Movements, many people came to 
love him The people of Mewat always invited him to any big popular gathering. 
Dr. Ashraf's advice was sought on all troublesome and complicated problems in 
Mewat Besides Dr. Ashraf, Dr. Shaukatullah Ansan of Delhi, Sajaad Zahir, 
Sahibzada Mahmuduzaffah and his wife Dr. Rashid Jehan, also began to visit 
Mewat. Syed Mutalabi used to take Sajaad Zahir especially round the central 
villages of Mewat, unknown to the C. 1 D 

IX 

A gathering m the village of Bichhur 

This is the affair of Ismail and Rasa which will be explained below in detail. 
Dr. Ashraf was specially invited to a gathering on the occasion of the marriage of 
Chowdhry Kale Khan's daughter of Bichhur, to which, in addition to the twelve 
great pals and 52 got and the thirteenth Pahat pal or Palakara, thousands of 
people of the Mahendwar pal of Jats came. Another big gathering attended by 
Dr. Ashraf was when chowdhries deputed from the Rawat pal of Jats and the 
Chhirklot pal of Meos met to settle a dispute between Kot and Bahin villages 
which had led to bloodshed. The purpose of Dr. Ashraf’s attendance at these 
meetings was to maintain Hmdu-Muslim unity and to instil a new spirit for the 
establishment of a better government by setting the aim of national progress in 
place of the present government He strengthened his political connections with 
educated youth by participating in these gatherings. He showed the honest 
chowdhries the correct path to political awakening and created hatred of the 
capitalist mentality which he regarded aB responsible for the misery of the country. 
He was happy to see the demonstration of Hindu-Muslim unity at these mixed 
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gatherings. He also witnessed a gathering at night on the occasion of the marriage 
of Subhani, the daughter of Chowdhri Kale Khan of Bichhur, when Hindu Jats 
and wine-drinking Meo chowdhries sat together and drank. They gave money to 
the bards (mirasi) who sang of the bravery of every chowdhry’s ancestors and so 
excited the drunken chowdhnes’ enthusiasm that they collected large presents from 
them. 

After seeing this Hindu-Muslim unity among the people of Mewat he once 
exclaimed enthusiastically: “Only Dr. Ashraf has the privilege of seeing these 
genuine demonstrations of Hindu-Muslim unity. The other political leaders of 
India haye not had that honour.” At these gatherings he inspired many people to 
become political workers. It was difficult for any young man to meet Dr. Ashraf 
without becoming a patriot and a student of Marxism. 

The defeat of communalism in Jafiyat and Mewat 

Dr. Ashraf und Syed Mutalabi came to Mewat to attend a big panchayat of the 
chowdhries of Rawat pal and Chhirklot pal. The story is as follows. There had been 
a minor incident of theft which had excited attention and matters went so far that 
the chowdhries ot two central villages, Kot and Bahin, of the Meo Chhirklot pal and 
the Rawat pal of Jats, sent messengers to each other and appointed a time for 
battle. At the appointed time some 20 or 25 thousand men on either side assembled. 
This battle lasted for three days and in the end, when there was fierce fighting one 
day and corpses lay on both sides, a large party of police arrived and the people 
dispersed. So long as the fighting had been going on the police captain of Gurgaon 
had stood aside and looked on. He could think of no way to control such a large 
crowd of infuriated people. After the battle the police tried to take possession of 
the dead bodies but in vain. As they left the battlefield, both parties took away the 
wounded and dead. Both Bides buried the Muslims or burned the Hindus se¬ 
cretly. They respected one another’s religious traditions There Mere Hindus and 
Muslims in both parties of fighters. 

The police arrested a hundred responsible loaders from both sides but when 
they met in the police station they quickly settled the matter between themselves. 
After they were released on bail, a great panchayat was called to arrange the 
final settlement Dr. Ashraf and Syed Mutalabi were specially invited to attend. 
Dr. Ashraf was pleased when he heard the speeches of the chowdhries of the two 
pals. The point of the decision was to see that the police case failed for lack of 
evidence of the battle This demonstration of Hindu-Muslim unity and of the 
ancient panchayat institution strengthened his idea that his dream of a Pal 
Province comprising Mewat and adjacent areas might be realized. 

Dr. Ashraf wished to see a united India based on such regional units. 

In this local battle the communalist Hindus and pro-government Meo Zeldars 
did their best to assist the police to seize the dead and the wounded. People with 
evil minds, like the Jan Sangh-ites and Mahasabha-ites in the towns, tried to 
make out that this was a Hindu-Muslim not. They incited Hindus against Meos 
but without success. The police and the communalists suffered a great defeat in 
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this battle thanks to the pal system of Mewat and Jatiyat. Syed Mutalabi wrote 
a booklet on the victory of the people and the defeat of the oommunalists which 
became very popular. 

Dr. Ashraf is concerned in a feud between two Meo Pals 

The people of Mewat preserve tribal custom. Every now and then quarrels arise. 
A small quarrel spreads through a large area; suddenly a large number of people 
find themselves involved in a feud. The government fails to restore peace and their 
attempt to do so often brings about a collision between the police and the parties to 
the dispute. Such is the story of Chowdhry Mohammad Ismail Khan of Khandeola 
in Bharatpur state and Musamat (Lady) Nawazi of Rasa. The affair between 
Chowdhry Ismail and Lady Nawazi is memorable. 

Immediately after the Alwar and Bharatpur movements, the love between 
Nawazi and Ismail and their living together os man and wife contrary to the cus- 
stoms of the brotherhood, became an inter-state quarrel between Alwar and 
Bharatpur. The Mens of Gurgaon also became involved because of the pal system. 
This was before the Independence of India at a time when the Congress movement 
was growing and Alwar and Bharatpur had recently witnessed an armed revolt of 
the Meos. Both governments feared the lebcllious spirit of the Meos. They would 
not miss .any chance of suppressing them. They seized their opportunity and after 
mutual consultation decided that each should support the party belonging to its 
owii state and thus destroy the Meos by making them fight each other. By making 
Meos fight Meos they hoped to break their power and keep mutual hatred alive for 
a long time to come. 

The Maharaja of Bharatpur supported the party of Ismail and the English prime 
minister of Alwar was the champion of Nawazi’s village in Alwar state. 

An abduction case was filed at law against Ismail m order to deceive the world, 
while his supporters in Alwar and the state of Bharatpur took steps that the 
warrant of arrest should not be put into effect. But behind the scenes both govern¬ 
ments left the disputants free to do what they liked. When quarrels of thiB kind 
arise over women the Mco’s aim is to seize ten women of the opposing side for 
every woman of his own clan On such occasions the lives of men and the honour of 
women are sacrificed to madness and barbarity. Some intelligent people in Mewat 
quickly grasped the situation and elected a panehayat of chowdhries to prevent an 
internal feud. Chowdhry Ismail was the leader for his own party, which was the 
Demrot pal , but it would have been damaging for him to have taken any important 
step without consulting Chowdhry ^zmat Khan, Zeldar of Mandalka village in 
Bharatpur, and Chowdhry Kamal Khan of All Meo, in Gurgaon district. He also 
had to respect the advice of Chowdhry Kale Khan of Bichhur, since he was a 
kinsman of Azmat Khan and Chowdhry of ChhirkJot pal. 

The other party opposing Chowdhry Ismail or the Demrot pal, was that of 
Nawazi, namely Ghoria pal, which comprises two hundred and ten villages, led by 
Chowdhry Dilawar Khan of Sidhrawat in Gurgaon District, an important man 
whose decision was the final decision of the whole people of the pal. With the 
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Ourgaon chowdhries involved, the matter became the affair of the entire popu¬ 
lation of Mewat. In such cases the Mem had no hesitation in taking the ad¬ 
ministration of civil and Islamic law into their own hands. 

The panchayat of elected chowdhries came to the conclusion that the important 
persons who were contesting as accuser and accused would only abandon their 
animosity on Dr. Ashraf’s advice and that a decisive judgement from Dr. Ashraf 
alone could bring about reconciliation in this dispute Dr. Ashraf was the only one 
who could defeat the manoeuvres of the two governments of Alwar and Bharatpur. 

It was decided that Syed Mutalabi Faridabadi, who was a respected figure in 
Mewat, should bring Dr Ashraf here as soon as possible and be responsible for 
seeing that he met both sides. The panchayat called to settle this quarrel further 
decided that the woman should be immediately handed over to Dr. Ashraf in 
order to avoid two dangers. In the event of a panchayat decision the woman might 
be handed over to the successful party. If the case could not be withdrawn from the 
court the woman could not be handed over to either party without a court de¬ 
cision. Hence two dangers could arise. (1) The woman could not be given shelter in 
Mewat without risk of a full-scale battle. (2) While opinion was divided there was 
the danger of collision with the police, should the 0. I. D succeed in getting the 
woman taken into custody. 

Dr. Ashraf was then at the All India Congress Committee office at Allahabad. 
Syed Mutalabi called on him at once and arranged a meeting between Dr. Ashraf 
and the leaders of both parties. Syed Sahib persuaded both sides to agree that 
they would abide by Dr. Ashraf’s decision and explained to them that this was the 
conclusion arrived at by certain chowdhries of Mewat who wished to maintain 
peace in Mewat and to find a solution for their dispute 

After mutual consultation Dr Ashraf decided that. (1) The disputants should 
avoid armed conflict and forcible seizure of one another’s women; (2) The verdict 
should be left to the court. Both parties were to accept the verdict of the court 
according to law and to the will of the woman. An attempt would be made to 
withdraw the case and then the parties should accept the panchayat’s decision 
guided by Dr. Ashraf’s advice. (3) Chowdhry Ismail should immediately hand the 
woman over to Dr Ashraf. 

Chowdhry Ismail agreed to confide the woman to Dr. Ashraf’s care - a thing 
unheard of before, only possible because Dr Ashraf’s character was that of a man 
to be trusted. Chowdhry Ismail therefore took the woman himself to Allahabad 
according to plan. 

The panchayat’s efforts to get the case withdrawn were unsuccessful. 

Perhaps the politicians of the world will be surprised that Dr. Ashraf should 
have interested himself in an abduction case and sheltered a person wanted by the 
court and whose description had been advertised in the press. How could Dr. 
Ashraf, a learned man, philosopher, historian, political leader and revolutionary 
communist, risk a feud over a case of moral conduct? He took this dangerous 
step in order to save the honour of thousands of women and to save many innocent 
people from barbarous fratricidal murder and destruction. He thwarted the 
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attempts of both governments to crush the people of Alwar and Bharatpur and to 
sow mutual hatred among them. His participation in this dangerous business 
deepened the confidence of the Meo nation in him and his position as their bene- 
actor was further strengthened. 

In accordance with Dr. Ashraf b advice the disputants abandoned their hosti¬ 
lity. The court, taking the woman’s wishes into consideration, allowed her to 
stay with Ismail, and' ho peace was restored in Mewat. HiB role in preventing oivil 
war showed that Dr. Ashraf was not merely a leader who made speeches on the 
platform or a professor who taught college students. He had the capacity to solve 
dangerous problems of the people at a risk to himself, to organize the peopled face 
such dangers, and that he himself was able to face danger. 


X 

l)r Ashraf s tour of Mewat'and his association with the Meo people 

When Dr. Ashraf was tired of the busy life of the city or planned a holiday, he 
Often came to refresh himself in Mewat. He once made an excursion to Mewat by 
bullock cart with his wife and children. Evciy village in Mewat was his own village. 
Making new friends was his weakness. He had countless friends in Mewat and that 
is why every village was his village. Ixy^khe villages he adopted country ways. He 
drank milk and buttermilk, ate salt, better and bread, and this was not put on for 
show. He could deliver a lecture and give advice at length on any subject. A cow 
should be cared for in this way; it should get better fodder, in that way. It does not 
pay a farmer to keep a cow that gives little milk: that means a lot of labour for 
small returns. A cow of good stock should be got somehow. He spoke of how cattle 
were looked after in socialist Russia,. His reason for drinking buttermilk was to 
induce the peasants to make some effort to improve, and when we objected to his 
long lectures he would explain to us that a peasant speaks from his heart and takes 
advice only when he feels that the sDeaker is his own man. No one could tell whether 
he would ever meet this peasant again but the peasant would always remember the 
advice. The peasant looks on every white collar man as a superior and intelligent 
person, but at the same timd as his rival and enemy If one drinks his buttermilk he 
thinks that after all he is a man like himself and takes all his advice to be true and 
weighty. On his expeditious to Mewat, he did all he could to encourage his hosts to 
take active part in political activities Whenever he came to s village he attached 
great importance to meeting the schoohpaster and the children of the village 
school. Whenever be was a guest in a village he would point out its shortcomings 
to his hosts in such a way that they would be removed after his departure. He tried 
to convince every peasant that it was his birthright to use a teaset, tables and 
chain, beds and bedding, and the other necessities of life common in towns. Dr 
Ashraf was an adept in winning the youth for his disciples. He would ask them to 
tell the youth of Mewat to look to the young people of Russia and China for their 
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example, and advised them to get books, newspapers and magazines on these sub¬ 
jects. He used to give them names and addresses. He made a point of encouraging 
every educated person to collect the verses of Mewat poets and to record the lives of 
the sufis of Mewat. 

As regards sports he advised people to keep up the traditions of the masters of 
wrestling 4 and cudgel play. He attended matches and wanted to improve team 
organization. 


XI 

The beginning of Hindu-Muslim riots in Mewat 

Before the Independence of India, 15 August 1947. a provisional government 
had already been formed Hindu-Muslim riots had started in some parts of India 
but perfect peace reigned for hundreds of miles around Delhi. There was a poor 
Muslim minority living m Hodal among a large population of Hindu Jats, Brah¬ 
mins, moneylenders etc Suddenly the Hindus of Hodal and the surrounding 
neighbourhood, armed with sticks, spears and axes, attacked the Muslim minority. 
A number of young people, old people, women and children were burnt alive. Some 
people from the adjacent Meo villages who had come to make purchases were also 
assaulted. Six Meo women on their wajk through Hodal to attend a marriage, 
were abducted by the British. The local pdKce merely looked on. When the storm 
of the rioters had subsided and the crowd thinned, the police filed a case on behalf 
of the victims according to the law and after a time made a few arrests at random. 
It was thought that by these measures peace had been re-established and that 
those who had been beaten and killed would receive justice. 

The truth of the matter was the exact reverse. This was the beginning of the 
disturbances spread by the communalists. The attack made by thousands ol armed 
Hindus on a handful of peaceful, unarmed Muslims had been organized to provoke 
the Muslim* of Mewat The Meet, however, had never learnt to fight on the 
basis of Hindu against Muslim. The Meos of Mewat were accustomed to fight as 
Muslim against Muslim or as one pal against another; there was no religious factor 
in the pals , nor were the grounds of conflict ever religious. The cause always lay in 
some daily-life affair, such as land or women or the boundary of a field, or at most in 
some change of a village boundary or in the existing pal structure. When need 
arose the Hindus and Muslims of one pal fought the Hindus and Muslims of 

Wrestling is an old tradition with special significance m Meo tribal life and custom* 
Champions returning from successful matches first offer prayers and flags to a 
particular village deity, which might suggest pre-Islamic cult associations. 
Wrestling plays a part in custom, ceremony and legend connected with the 
social order and the foundation of the village, and wrestlers exhibit their skill on 
a platform dedicated to the five cult heroes who are now associated with Islamic 
tradition. [P. M. A.] 
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another pal and fought whole-heartedly. People are injured and even killed. After 
a time a panchayat is held and an agreement is reached. No government is asked 
to decide in thcae quarrels. The unarmed Muslims of Hodal were cookshop keepers, 
artisans, goldsmiths, tonga drivers, dyers who dyed the garments of the very 
Hindus, banglemakero who made their bangles — people who had no connection 
with the Meos. The Meos of Mewat regard these Muslims merely as servants to 
supply the needs of the people. The village of Hodal with its neighbouring villages 
was allied to Chhirklot pal. The bloodshed at Hodal was regarded as a mean attack 
in Mewat and no notice was taken of it, since it was reckoned to be a domestic 
affair of the people of Hodal. The aggressors had made a false calculation. A letter 
complaining about the injured Meos was written and a demand made for the 
return of the six abducted women who were sent back after a few days. 

A few days later, when the Hodal riot did not produce the results hoped for by 
the communalists, there appeared newspaper reports that the Muslim Leaguers of 
Mewat were getting ready to attack Hindu villages. A propaganda campaign 
against Dr. Ashraf was set afoot alleging that he was mobilizing an army of 10,000 
Muslims in Mewat. Following that a rumour was spread in Hindu villages that 
Dr. Ashraf had proclaimed hims elf king in Mewat. The latest sensation was that 
Dr. Ashraf, with the aid of the Meos, was preparing to create a small Pnjustan in¬ 
side India. Many good people believed this slander: Muslim Congressmen in 
particular took Dr Ashraf to task about the creation of a small Pakistan. Some 
older people believed that the atheist Ashraf really had committed this wrong. 
Nobody tried to get to the root of the matter, just as nobody tried to find out the 
reasons for the Hodal massacre, and no one knew whether justice had been done in 
this case or not. 

The fact is that in the light of the Karachi resolution, people began formulating 
schemes for new provinces in free India each according to his own opinion. It is 
also a fact that after Independence the British provinces wqre changed and some 
new provinces created. Similarly after 1942 Dr. Ashraf and Syed Mutalabi clime 
out with their idea of a province embracing Mewat and adjoining areas, based on 
the brotherhoods organized on the pal system. Syed Mutalabi wrote an appeal in 
the form of a pamphlet which was published and distributed under my name. How 
the Pal Province was to be realized is discussed in the following chapter. 


XII 

The Pal Province and the charges against Dr. Ashraf 
of founding a small Pakistan or Meostan in Mewat 

Dr. Ashraf, as an historian, knew a great deal About the past of the Meo nation 
and its great men. As special adviser to the Maharaja of Alwar he had observed the 
actual life of Mewatis in 1929. In every historical period the Meos are to be found in 
revolt against the government of the day. As a result of these endless struggles that 
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the Meos conducted, they were never able to lead a life of peace and prosperity. 
Dr. Ashraf was a witness to the struggle in Alwar. But by modern standards the 
demands were almost negligible when one compares them with the fighting and 
the sacrifice. In a revolutionary phase like that the revolutionaries who have made 
such great sacrifices form a free government; but the Alwar movement ended 
merely in revenue and tax reductions and the establishment of Islamic schools, 
whose pupils when they leave school cannot fit anywhere into the life of the modern 
world. They were satisfied with demanding the Maharaja’s expulsion. To demand 
the removal of the Maharaja after a life-and-death battle against the armed 
forces of the Maharaja was a very modest demand. Although the armed revolt was 
the talk of the day throughout India and amazed everybody, nobody at that time 
accused Dr Ashraf of setting up a Meostan, because there was then no trend to 
separatism. While in other provinces of India the organization necessary to establish 
free democratic government was lacking, in Mewat, which had a fighting record 
from the very beginning, it already existed. In view of these conditions. Dr. Ashraf 
wanted a local provincial government to be set up in Mewat, as in other provinces, 
which would form a unit within independent India. Although everyone in India 
was opposed to the provincial boundaries established by the British, the Indian 
leaders for the most part were drafting schemes for new provinces with a view to 
forming their own ministries in them, ami it was because of this weakness that these 
movements could make no progress. 

Dr. Ashraf wanted this region of new and vigorous local democratic groups, 
that is, the paJbandi system which was a living demonstration of India's old 
panchayat tradition, to be made a provincial government. Dr. Ashraf and Syed 
Mutalabi Faridabadi were suspicious of those who, whether Hindus or Muslims, 
talked of forming a province according to their own ideas. At the Maharaja*6 court 
of Alwar, Dr. Ashraf had seen practical proof that the ruling class did not feel for 
the sufferings of the ruled, but only knew how to make tbem serve. The Maharaja 
plundered the whole' income of all Hindu and Muslim peasants in the form of revenue 
and various other taxes but was not willing to undertake anything practical to abolish 
their hunger or to do something for health, education and a better living standard. 
Dr. Ashraf had seen for himself the servants of the Court of Alwar dying of star¬ 
vation in return for their ceaseless toil and servitude. The state did nothing for the 
naked, hungry, illiterate and Bick peasant who had accepted an increase in revenue 
end taxes in order that the Maharaja might keep up a high standard of life, spend 
money on his personal show and flatter the British. The raja and his ruling class 
regarded every virgin in the state as their slave for the satisfaction of their lusts. 
In order that the people may defend their income, increase production by means of 
modem scientific progress, and achieve a better living standard, the reins of state 
and provincial government must be in the hands of their elected representatives. 
To leave the control in the hands of rajas, maharajas and wealthy nobility meant 
suicide for the people; but whether it were in Alwar and Bharatpur or the pro¬ 
vinces of Panjab or the U.P., in existing conditions, to take over the government 
from the present ruling class was only possible through the unity of the poor and 
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labouring people. The Maharaja of Alwar ruled over the greater part of Mewat. He 
waa a distinguished member of the Indian Chamber of Princes, but in his state 
there was such gross inequality that Dr. Ashraf, whom the Maharaja included in 
the ruling class by appointing him his special adviser and whom he wished to make 
his Prime Minister, could not tolerate these injustices, and when he saw no hope of 
any betterment, he one day pretended to be ill and left the state. The nobility lives 
by sucking the blood of the peasants. Hie peasants and the people were in no .way 
thought worthy of any share in the government of the states of Alwar and Bharat- 
pur or in the provinces artificially created by the British government. In 
view of these conditions, following the Karachi resolution, Dr. Ashraf and Syed 
Mutalabi thought of establishing a pal province comprising Mewat and adjoining 
areas. 

There was brotherhood and human unity to be found among the people living in 
this region. In Mewat and the adjoining areas they speak Kariboli; they have one 
culture and similar historical traditions; a harmonious likeness runs through their 
whole society. Here there is an old tradition of a political formation in the palbandi 
system among both Hindus and Muslims. At times this was strengthened in the 
revolts against the barbarities of the Muslim kings and in times of chaos it helped 
to check disturbances and to preserve peace among the nations. Before Indepen¬ 
dence, Dr. Ashraf, in the firm hope or rather belief in Independence, put the idea 
of organizing and setting up a pal province before the people, it was decided to call 
it Pal Pradesh. Under the pal system, the leadership is always in the hands of 
popular leaders, irrespective of their wealth or poverty. Under the pal system rich 
and poor, Hindus and Muslims, have equal status. The nobility occupies no speoial 
or prominent position. Under the pal system there is no place for communaiism. 
The pal system is the negation of the inhuman inequalities among men. 

New provinces have been formed in India since Independence on the basis of 
these very principles and when Dr. Ashraf put forward the idea of a new province 
there was nothing unnatural in the proposal. 

Many people commented on the draft of the pamphlet on the pal province and 
many of them are today in power with the Congress. In any case all the right-wing 
politicians considered the establishment of Pal Province a perfectly sound and clear 
proposal acceptable in the light of the Karachi resolution. 

In addition to the Mewat areas of Alwar, Bharatpur and Gurgaon, it was pro¬ 
posed to include the entire state of Alwar and the state of Bharatpur, the whole of 
Gurgaon district, Agra and Meerut divisions, and the province of Delhi, ex¬ 
cluding Delhi city. 

Both Hindus and Muslims would have agreed to the establishment of Pal 
Province, but the fact remains that either the idea was premature or the attack of 
communaiism too strong. The Independence of India changed the country in suoh 
a way that many sound branches were lopped off for the sake of the tree’s growth 
and height. This was a time when the partition of India was being hotly debated 
and any good suggestion coming from a Muslim leader was regarded as dangerous. 
In the Meo province as it was envisaged Muslims would not have been in the 
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majority, but in fact the Meo nation would have been a strong unit among the 
various components on which the new province was to have been baaed. The 
proposal made before Independence to abolish the states of Alwar and Bharstpur 
and combine them in a province was something new. Among all the proposals for 
the formation of new provinces, the authors of Pal Province were in fact the first to 
suggest the abolition of the princely states. They could never have imagined 
possible the manner in which the princely states were abolished after Indepen¬ 
dence and that a burden even heavier than the old expenses of the prinoes would 
be placed upon the people. Following the publication of the appeal for a Pal 
Province, meetings were called in various places to win the support of all the 
prominent men. The first panchayat in this connection was called at Naugaon, in 
Firozepur Jhirka tehsil in Gurgaon district. It was presided over by Dr. Ashraf 
himself. Besides the great chowdhries of the Mewat pals of Mcos and Jats, pro¬ 
minent persons from Mathura, Alwar and Bharatpur also participated. But the 
British government being greatly afraid at th« very idea of a pal province, im¬ 
plemented Section 144 in order to make it impossible to hold the panchayat. 
Instead, the panchayat met in the village of Tecngaon, on the boundary between 
Naugaon and Bharatpur, just on the other side of a field boundary, the site being 
chosen so that the meeting was actually in Bharatpur state. Thus the underhand 
manoeuvre of the Pan jab government was foiled. 

A few days after the panchayat, the fire of Hindu-Muslim riots broke out in 
India. In Bharatpur the struggle for popular government had already started, and. 
as it happened, many who supported this movement also supported the proposal 
of Pal Province. These were the active workers in the movement for popular 
government. The partition of India, the establishment of Pakistan, the abolition 
of the princely states, the demand for popular governments, Pal Province and the 
Hindu-Muslim riots all came together. Communalism grew, the intervention of the 
prinoely states threw oil on the flames, and the idea of Pal Province was burnt to 
ashes in the fire of communalism. In order to discredit Dr. Ashraf he was called a 
second Jinnah, the author of a little Pakistan in India, and so on - accusations from 
start to finish without any foundation. While the Meo nation, which was labelled 
communal, proved to be the best example of Hindu-Muslim unity after the riots. 
The Unionist Jats of the Panj&b were opposed to Pal Province. They wanted to 
establish a Jat province in common with the other Jat areas of Northern India. 
Communalists in the Congress party and especially the gentlemen of the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema, took an active part in slandering Dr. Ashraf. One of the reasons for 
their opposition was that they regarded 1 the Meos as properly their own religious 
followers and Mewat as their base, and on account of this misunderstanding of the 
matter they considered that the foundation of Pal Province was contrary to their 
interests. In Pal Province they saw a danger to Islam and the Bpectre of com mu 
nism haunted them. The movement for popular government in Bharatpur set both 
the maharajas of Alwar and Bharatpur against Pal Province. In short, all the above 
mentioned opponents between them turned the proposal of Pal Province into an 
empty dream. The Hindu-Muslim riots broke the Hindu-Muslim unity that had so 
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long endured in the form of the pals. The circles above mentioned began to mislead 
the Hindus under cover of the slogan of Pal Province, and incited Meo brothers to 
fight Jat brothers. Dr. Ashraf and Syed Mutalabi’s realistic concept of the pro¬ 
vince was thus stifled, but since then new provinces have been formed in India on 
the very same principle. 


XIII 

Dr. Ashraf’s prophesy that there is no place for communal 
riots in Bharatpur Mewat 

The Muslim National Guard's guard of honour on the arrival 
of Nawabzada Liaqat Alt Khan 

Impressed by the Hindu-Muslim unity among the Meo nation and by the de¬ 
mocratic basis of the pal system, Dr. Ashraf dreamed of a model province of 
united Hindus and Muslims in Northern India. Pal Province embodied this dream. 
Even when the Hindus and Muslims of India were swept into the torrent of 
communal riots, no one could imagine that Mewat would also become a centre 
of such riots and that communalists and reactionaries would put the blame on 
Dr. Ashraf. Dr. Ashraf realized the danger when in 1946 Liaqat Ali Khan passed 
through Bharatpur on his way from Delhi to Bombay and the Muslim National 
Guard welcomed him with a guard of honour at the station. The news appeared in 
the Indian press and Dr. Ashraf began to regard the Muslim League as a danger. 
Even before 1946 the Meos were divided into two parties. The Meo chowdliries who 
found that they could not get their own way because of the victory of Chowdhry 
Mohammad Vasin Khan M. L. A. in the Unionist Party, set up a regular Muslim 
League regardless of consequences, for the sole purpose of opposing Chowdhry 
Mohammad Yasin Khan. Ideologically the Meos of Gurgaon had nothing in com¬ 
mon with the separatism of the Muslim League. 


XIV 

The foundation of the Muslim League in Bharatpur 
thanks to the Maharaja and the background of the 
Hindu-Muslim riots 

The storm of mutual antagonism between Congress and the Muslim League 
whioh broke out before the Hindu-Muslim riots, left not a single cottage unaffected. 
The Hindu-Muslim riots came as the result. Th£ antagonism between Congress and 
the League was not political in origin. The two groups fought one another in order 
to gain influence in the country allegedly on behalf of Hindus and Muslims. In 
this contest tjie Muslims did not want to share the control of public affairs with the 
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HinduB. They looked forward to having their own sphere of influence after the 
departure of the British and gave it the name of Pakistan. The Indian princes 
were concerned with retaining their own sovereignty after the departure of the 
British. Following the policy of divide and rule with the aim of making their own pn. 
sition secure, whenever a political leader or party demanded a share in government, 
they set up either a Congress or a Muslim League as the case might be to counteract 
them. The Muslim League in Bharatpur was not founded at Jinnah’s suggestion but 
on the initiative of the Maharaja of Bharatpur, and the policy of the Maharaja in this 
matter concretised the notion of communal riots for Mcwat. The existence of the 
Muslim League and its separatist policy had become a danger to India before Inde¬ 
pendence. The so-called Muslim League of Gurgaon Mewat, formed on aceount of 
factionalism, was in our hands, but the Muslim League of Bharatpur was outside 
our control, since there was no Meo population of any importance in Bharatpur 
city and its suburbs, and what there was had no connection with the Bharatpur 
Muslims. Political influence here came either from Congress or communal Hindus of 
Agra and Mathura. There was no prominent Muslim political leader in Bharatpur. 
I)r. Ashraf saw the foundation of the Muslim League here or a danger, and as soon 
as ho read the news of it, he called Syed Mutalabi from Faridabad to Delhi, discus¬ 
sed the new Muslim League with him, and sent him to Bharatpur to investigate and 
prepare a report. 

The gist of the report given by Syed Mutalabi on his return from Bharatpur was 
as follows. 

Before Independence the Congress had been spreading in the princely states in 
the form of Praja Mandals or Praja Parish ads, shortly after the Alwar movement. 
Just as in the case of the most popular patriotic movement in the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir under the leadership of Sheikh Abdullah, in support of which Pandit 
Nehru had gone to Kashmir in defiance of restrictions and had been arrested, simi¬ 
larly in Bharatpur, Congress had started a movement in 1934 under the name of 
Praja Parishad which resulted in the Maharaja of Bharatpyr setting up an Assemb¬ 
ly on a democratic basis. As the Independence of India drew nearer, the desire for 
freedom grew in the princely states as well. The government of India had advised 
the princes to establish Assemblies Due to these events Congress activities started 
up afresh in Bharatpur state. By this time the Muslim League had arisen every¬ 
where, even in the remotest places in India, to oppose Congress. The Muslim League 
was a godsend for opportunists as an effective weapon against the Congress. Thev 
were clever fellows who explained the meaning of Pakistan and the League to the 
people to suit the need of the moment. The Maharaja (of Bharatpur) founded the 
Muslim League at his own expense to stem the rising tide of Congress. It was on hie 
advice and at state expense that Said Mohsin Reza, a retired officer like Chowdhry 
Hukum Singh, set up the Muslim League. This was the League whose volunteers 
provided the guard of honour for Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan. It had no connec¬ 
tion with the Muslim League of Mewat or any other region. There happened to be 
some Meo Zeldars who were very devoted to the Maharaja and they too joined the- 
Muslim League under his patronage. 
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XV 

Dr. Ashraf’s opinions on preserving Mewat from communal riots 
The demand far popular government 

After Syed Mutalabi’s report, it was decided that if Mewat were to be saved from 
eommunalism, the Meos must be kept away from the Bharatpur Muslim League, 
that the Bharatpur Congress movement must be strengthened and the demand for 
popular government advanced. It was decided that 1 should go and live in Bharat¬ 
pur and undertake this patriotic task. Dr. Ashraf considered that it was a matter 
of life and death to the Meo nation and that every sacrifice had to be made in 
order to go and carry out this work at Bharatpur. 

When I reached Bharatpur, the influence of the communalists w r as at its height 
and the Maharaja slept in peace. The first reaction to the polities of the Muslim 
League gave the opportunity to communalists to form a rival organization. The 
Maharaja had supposedly formed the Muslim League to counteract Congress. On 
the contrary, the Hindu Mahasabhd. the R.S.S and other communal organi¬ 
zations were the reply to the Muslim League', and this was what Dr. Ashraf 
had feared. After the formation of the Muslim National Guard at Bharatpur, 
the R. S. S. began to organize, its own volunteers Muslims feared to enter 
Hindu neighbourhoods and Hindus were afraid to visit Muslim areas after 
dark. Too late the Meo chowdhries realized that if communalists gained the 
upper hand in India and Meo Muslims came to be indentified with the Muslim 
League Muslims, the Hindu members of their pals could be excused if they made 
common cause with the Hindu communalists, and it would follow that the old 
ties of blood and political association with the Hindus would be broken; then the 
Meos would be only a minority, conscious of their inferiority. Not only was there 
the Maharaja’s Muslim League, but Syed Mutalabi also reported that at a big 
meeting of the League Ghowdhry Mohamad Ismail Khan of Mewat, who nas been 
mentioned above as a friend of Dr. Ashraf, and. other Meo zeldars had appeared 
with drawn swords. The Maharaja wanted this meeting to demonstrate the armed 
strength of the Muslim League in order to suppress that of the Congress. Our 
Congress patriots, Master Adit Inder, Mr. Rajbhadiir, Pandit Sanwal Ram, Pandit 
Jugal Kishore and others, were in fact discouraged by this Muslim League demon¬ 
stration. Besides the fact of the Meos joining the Muslim League and being out oil 
from Congress politics, Bharatpur was also the centre of Chowdhry Choturaro Jat 
Bharatpur was the centre of the Jat chowdhries and it tvas here that they were 
being taught the politics of a Jat province. The advocates of the Jat province were 
opposed to Congress and eommunalism was therefore growing. The most pro¬ 
minent of the Bharatpur Congress patriots was Master Adit Inddr. He had known 
me since the days of the old Praja Parishad Movement. He used to be invited to 
attend the meetings of the All India Meo Panchayat. Master Adit Inder was an 
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admirer of Dr. Ashraf and they had been friendly in the days when Dr. Ashraf had 
his headquarters at Agra. After a little discussion he was in favour of Dr. Ashraf’s 
proposal and took on himself the responsibility of putting through the demand for 
popular government in the Congress. In order to preserve the unity of the Muslims, 
the so-called Muslim League was to remain, but the solid strength of the Muslims 
had to be organized in the Congress and the Kisan Sabha. We all agreed to this. 

The story of the campaign for popular government in Bharatpur is a long one. 
Briefly, however, Dr. Ashraf had to attend many political workers’ meetings and 
conferences. Two Meo chowdhries, Shafad Ahmad and Ismail Khan, under the 
personal influence of Dr. Ashraf and due to their paBt friendship and associations 
with him, not only joined the movement immediately but played an important 
role. Shafad Ahmad had become a fellow-traveller of Dr. Ashraf when he was a 
student in Null. Chowdhry Ismail had been his friend ever since the Nawazi 
abduction case. This old friendship developed into a political friendship. With the 
participation of these two men in the movement, the Meo masses were easily and 
quickly drawn m. Another circumstance that induced a number of Jats to join the 
popular government movement was a third friend and pupil of Dr. Ashraf, Pandit 
Kishanlal Joshi. Joshi Sahib had been a friend of Dr. Ashraf since the time he had 
stayed in Agra. When I arrived at Bharatpur and discussed the problem of 
growing communalism with him and informed him of Dr. Ashraf’s opinion, he 
immediately decided to change his political line. At that time he was a responsible 
member of the Maharaja’s Kisan Sabha ; He agreed to turn this Kisan Sabha into 
a communist party Kisan Sabha. Shafad Ahmad and Kishanlal Joshi were both 
followers of Dr. Ashraf. Shafad remained in the Muslim League and Joshi recruited 
all Meos both to the Muslim League and the Kisan Sabha together. Within a few 
days the aim of popular government in Bharatpur formulated by Dr. Ashraf be¬ 
came the subject for discussion in the Congress, the League and the Kisan Sabha. 
Both the Congress and the Kisan Sabha were led by politically experienced men. 
But except for Shafad Ahmad who had been sent into the Muslim League for a 
purpose, the Muslim League leaders were stupid fellows. The Bharatpur Muslim 
League was only another name for the Maharaja’s agentB. They only understood 
what the Maharaja said. For the sake of the non-Meo Muslims of Bharatpur, we 
had to invite Muslim leaders from Agra and Mathura to persuade the Muslims to 
join the popular government movement. A Muslim League conference was held. 
Syed Muta'abi Fandabadi attended on behalf of the Mcwut Muslim League of 
Curgaon and Dr. Ashraf was specially invited. 

At the meeting of Muslim League political workers, Dr Ashraf convmecd the 
younger people that every sacrifice had to be made to achieve the rights of Muslims 
m Bharatpur and that the educated people of the towns must also represent the 
interests of the illiterate masses of the villages. Although the Muslim League was an 
organization of the Muslims of India, the Bharatpur Muslim League had to win 
popular government in the state in unity with the rest of the people. The Bharatpur 
Muslim League must be kept from following the false path of the Indian Muslim 
League. After a number of questions had been put and answered, the result was 
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that all the young men and political workers agreed with Dr. Ashraf’ s proposal to 
make every sacrifice that might be necessary. After that the support of all Muslims 
for the demand of a popular government was won at a public meeting, and it was 
decided to work together with all the rest of the people in the state. Thus it came 
about that the Muslim League founded by the Maharaja to put an end to the Con¬ 
gress, rose to demand political rights for the people in unity with the Congress. 
Once the Muslim League had adopted the correct policy, we soon succeeded in 
forming a united front. 

After Dr. Ashraf’s departure, we had great difficulties to face in the meetings of 
Congress leaders. The Congress leaders, who were accustomed to measuring the 
Muslim League with the yardstick of the All India Congress, were greatly per¬ 
plexed by the cooperation of the Muslim League and became an obstruction to 
the Bharatpur movement. They could not grasp the difference between the Bha- 
ratpur Muslim League and the All India Muslim League. They would not even 
hear its name mentioned. After lengthy discussion they realized that just as people 
were now made members of the Assembly without belonging to any organization, 
so too in the future, as long as there were Muslims in Bharatpur, they would have a 
right to representation, and therefore there could be no harm in their taking part 
along with others in the creation of a representative assembly. As a result of these 
meetings and discussions a united front of all political organizations was formed. 

There were reactionary and communalist people in the Congress organization but 
there were also sober, progressive and honest members. The latter brought home 
to the people that a popular representative government was in any case better 
than personal autocracy. 


XVI 


The United Front Committee 

A committee consisting of thirty members made up of ten each from the Congress, 
the Muslim League and the Kisan Sabha, was formed. Among its. leading mem¬ 
bers were Chowdhry Shafad Ahmad, Kishanlal Joshi. Master Adit Inder, Principal 
Gopilal, Yadav, Rajbhadur, Lala Vazir Chand and ex-police officer Chowdhry Ali 
Azhar etc. Chowdhry Abdul Haye was uhanimously accepted as their adviser. The 
activities of the United Front expanded. The Maharaja was presented with a 
memorandum asking for the establishment of a representative assembly. After due 
consideration, the Maharaja promkad to inform them when he could meet them. 

The Committee also had support from the people of Agra, Mathura and the 
adjoining district of Gurgaon. Chowdhry Mehtab Khan M. L. A. of Singar, leader 
of the Mewat Muslim League, Chowdhry Kale Khan of Bichhur, Chowdhry of 
Chhirklot pal, and Chowdhry Teju Khan of Hatangaon pledged support for the 
demand of popular government in Bharatpur in the name of the whole of Mewat. 

At a time when communalism was at its height in India and the partition of 
India waa being discussed at every gathering, Dr. Ashraf gave the slogan de- 
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manding an elected representative assembly on the basis of adult franchise under 
the auspices of the Maharaja. This demand suited the circumstances and the 
United Front was formed to achieve it and presented a memorandum to that end. 
After some time the Maharaja received a deputation from the United Front but 
no conclusion was arrived at. Having failed to reach an understanding, it was 
decided to start a satyagrah against the Maharaja’s government. This decision 
was a danger signal for the Maharaja’s government. He consulted his friends and 
supporters and ministers, and before the date fixed for the satyagrah it was an* 
nounoed that ministers would be chosen from among the existing members of the 
Assembly and applications for the ministries were invited. It was also announced 
that the Maharaja intended to reserve the department of law and order for himself. 
According to regulations a magistrate was appointed as returning officer and the 
last date for filing applications was announced. The United Front boycotted this 
scheme of the Maharaja and the public demonstrated on the day fixed for filing 
applications Muslim League guards and R.S.S. volunteers, who had thirsted for 
each other's blood, now united in the Congress and the Muslim League and under 
the red banner of the Communist Party’s Kisan Sabha, lay down together in the 
courtyard and on the steps of the Mahanaja’s palace and picketted it. This picket- 
ting was a wonderful sight. Only one member of the Assembly, a military sitbardar, 
had the courage to walk over the volunteers to file his application, but even this 
poor man turned back halfway. And so the Maharaja’s scheme came to nothing 
After this failure the Maharaja issued warrants against the popular leaders. Shafad 
Ahmad Khan, advocate, was the first to be arrested and imprisoned Because of 
this the satyagrah could not begin on the date fixed. The arrest of Chowdhry 
Shafad Khan led to unrest. Panchayats began to meet. The Mens were opposed to 
the satyagrah. They began agitations for non-payment of revenue and a complete 
boycott A diwan, Chowdhry Hukum Singh, informed the Maharaja that the 
Meos were against the satyagrah and that according to reports given by the 
C I.D., unless some speedy decision were taken thej would begin a movement 
for the non-payment of revenue and the abolition of taxes 

The participation of the Meos in the movement along these lines was a serious 
danger Later it was learned that consultations had’taken place m the Maharaja's 
palace at Agra with Dr Ashraf in hope of a settlement. Chowdhry Hukum Singh, 
the state diwan. and Dr. Ashraf agreed that Dr. Ashraf should talk with members 
of the United Front and settle the matter. This meeting was to be kept secret. 
When this news came out. Dr. Ashraf and Syed Mutalabi came to Bharatpur again. 
A meeting of the United Front was called at which it was decided that the Maha¬ 
raja should first release* Shafad Ahmad and that after his release the members of 
the United Front would come to a decision. Dr. Ashraf. Syed Mutalabi and I met 
Shafad Ahmad in Bharatpur jail and had a talk with him. Shafad Ahmad was soon 
after released. A meeting of the United Front was then held at which leaders were 
chosen to visit the Maharaja. Once again the Maharaja could not agree with these 
leaders on certain points and negotiations broke down. A few days later the sa- 
tyagrah movement began, and a few days after it had started a big public demon- 
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stration was organized. The Maharajk decided on severe measures and mounted 
policemen rode down the demonstrators. Many women and children were killed 
and countless people injured. The movement continued for some time. The Maha¬ 
raja was obliged to give way to the pressure of the movement and the leaders were 
once more invited to come to terms 

During this period the hatred between Hindus and Muslims had gone beyond 
control and the flames of communal riots spread all over the Panjab. Communalists 
outside the state had established relations with communalists in Bharatpur. Even 
the Maharaja’s younger brother, Batchu Singh, became the leader of the commu¬ 
nalists, and had devised a plan of exterminating the Meos and other Muslims of 
Mewat. The growing strength of the communalists reinforced the Maharaja's 
chauvinism. The Maharaja decided to send his troops to Mewat. This terrorism and 
the anti-Muslim policy became notorious. When the United Front leaden met the 
Maharaja matters were already past remedying. The newspapen were full of 
reports of the Meos arming in Mewat. Hindu-Muslim riots were taking place iff 
various parts of India In Alwar the Jan Sangh volunteers had begun military 
training. In this situation the Congress leaders in the United Front, instead of 
taking over the government, declared their inability to participate in talks con¬ 
cerning government, and openly said that in the present conditions of turmoil, 
when Hindu-Muslim riots were taking place all over India and could break out at 
any moment in the state, when even the younger brother of the Maharaja was the 
chief of the communalists, they were not prepared to partieipate m a government 
or to take any responsibility. 

A few days later the satyagrah movement faded out of itself and peace com¬ 
mittees began to be set up. It was not long before the satyagrah was replaced by 
anti-Muslim disturbances. Before these disturbances broke out, the Maharaja 
himself took the initiative by sending troops to the frontier village of Naugaon in 
Mewat. 

We had called a meeting of some representst ive Meos at Naugaon to consider 
the situation. Only a few of us had assembles! wnen Dr Ashraf arrived. It was 
decided to pass the night there. Suddenly the Maharaja’s troops surrounded 
Naugaon. The interim government at Delhi was in fact in a state of chaos in¬ 
comprehensible to the rulers. The ministers of the English Governor-General were 
divided into Hindus and Muslims The Hindus were not unanimous among 
themselves. Sardar Patel was the secret leader of the communalists. The Con¬ 
gress supporters of Jawaharlal Nehru failed to recognize their enemies. The rajas 
were sending their armies to attack their Muslim subjects while the Central 
Government at Delhi babbted about democracy Such were the contradictions 
that strengthened the forces of communalism, and Hindu-Muslim riots spread all 
over India. 
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XVII 

Why the first military attack was directed against Naugaon 

Naugaon is the last Meo village in Bharatpur and on the common frontier with 
the Mewat of U.P. and Gurgaon. The Maharaja attacked Naugaon in the belief 
that the Meos of Gurgaon would not come to the aid of the Meos of Bharatpur 
and would be intimidated. Further, the U.P. Jats would support Bharatpur and 
the satyagrah movement would be crushed. We had informed Dr. Ashraf at Delhi 
about the recent attack on the United Front and because of the disturbed condi¬ 
tions in Bharatpur, we had called this meeting of Mewat political workers in 
Bharatpur on the spur of the moment. Wc were very much perturbed by this, 
sudden encirclement by soldiers. We had taken no defensive precautions and 
nobody dreamt of a military attack. The intentions of the army were immediately 
obvious to all. The news of the arrival of the troops quickly spread to the village^ 
round about Naugaon and people began to assemble to meet this critical situation. 
It was the instinct of self-preservation inherent in the Meo nation. When we came 
to know of this we heaved a sigh of relief. By midnight positions had been taken up 
facing the Maharaja’s forces on the border of Teengaon, which is in Gurgaon 
district. Dr. Ashraf showed great acumen on this occasion. The Meo riflemen were 
the last to expect advice on warfare from an educated man. Soon after dusk the 
army started to mount their old-fashioned, indigenous cannon in order to bom¬ 
bard the village next day. The attack was to begin the following morning. Dr. 
Ashraf advised a full-scale onslaught on the military camp before the enemy forces 
could organize themselves and launch their attack. The camp was to be set on fire. 
The men of Teengaon were to come in and help after the camp had been fired. It 
was clear that a sudden attack would produce confusion among the sleeping sol¬ 
diers and in this chaos the few guards would be insufficient to hold out. One party 
must first start the fire, another must seize the cannon, and all the rifles they could 
lay hands on must also be captured. After midnight the young Meos went to 
attack the Maharaja’s camp. The attack was successful although a few Meo youths 
were killed. The Maharaja’s out-of-dak 1 cannon w r as captured. Meanwhile the 
men of Teengaon also arrived In less than no time the military camp was aban¬ 
doned. By mid-day the Maharaja’s forces were wiped out. After this incident in¬ 
stead of going on to Mewat, Dr Ashraf returned to Delhi. A few days later the 
Hindu communalists led by Batchu Singh began a massacre m Bharatpur. 

On reaching Delhi Dr. Ashraf informed the Communist Headquarters about 
the Hindu-Muslim riots in Mewat. It was now the task of the C. P. to stop the 
communal riots in Mewat and the surroundings. 
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XVIIL 

l)r. Ashraf’s fight Against communalism and the publication of “Naya Daur” 

The struggle against communalism in India was a permanent feature of Dr. 
Ashraf’s life. With the end of India’s slavery, the phase of speech-making closed 
and a period of mutual contention arose. The 0. P., in view of his abilities, en¬ 
trusted Dr. Ashraf with the task of combatting communalism through a news¬ 
paper. The daily “Naya Daur” was a front in the fight against communalism and 
Dr. Ashraf had full charge of the editorial board. The communal struggle in 
India — and Mewat is a part of India - will be discussed below. 

In Mewat the communal riots spread from Bharatpur and AlwaruptoRewari. 
The united front of the princely rulers and Hindu communalists was bent on 
driving the Muslims out of Mewat. Invaders from outside Mewat broke by force 
the old palbandi relations with the local Hindus. Nevertheless the communal 
struggle in Mewat can only be called a fratricidal war. The Meos of Mewat did 
their utmost to preserve their old tradition. Dr Ashraf counselled them: “Do 
not cross the frontiers and do not be defeated in your own homeland.” This proved 
to be useful advice for the people of Mewat When the storm of communalism sub¬ 
sided the peace pancliaj’Hts called in the phase of mutual settlements did not find 
the Meos guilt y. Hence Hindu-Muslim unity was soon restored in Mewat and 
relations with neighbouring Hindus speedily improved. 

The Meos possessed old-fashioned weapons like muzzle-loading muskets and 
even these were rusty. When they lost confidence in their Hindu neighbours they 
made the best preparation they could for self-defence. The Meos are a martial 
people but during the riots of 1947 the government apparatus generally took the 
part of the Hindu rioters and fought on their side, and the out-of-date guns were 
useless against 303 rifles. 

On the advice of Comrade P. C. Joshi and other Delhi comrades, meetings of 
responsible party membcis belonging to the U P areas bordering on Mewat were 
called in Delhi. It was deluded to try to stop Hindus from invading Mewat and to 
contradict rumours which were being spread that the Muslims had attacked first. 
Thanks to the efforts of these comrades the attack proved less formidable. There 
were three other factors operating in addition to the communalists which could 
be checked. First, some congressmen inGurgaon, Mathura and Bulandshahar had 
joined the rioters t o gain personal influence or on account of their own communa- 
list outlook. Secondly, a great many government servants were themselves in 
favour of expelling the Meos from India. Thirdly, there was the attitude of the 
armed forces. This' was particularly dangerous Communal-minded Jat soldiers of 
Hariana and Sikh troops from the Panjab were themselves anti-Muslim and far 
from stopping Hindu invaders, actually helped them The utmost strength of the 
people is helpless against the combined force of Congress and the civil and military 
officers of the Government It can never match itself against such power. The 
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Congress High Command was blind in its antagonism to Pakistan and could not 
see that once strengthened the communalists would prove a menace to the Indian 
Congress and its leaden. 


XIX 

Communal riots in Mewat and Gandhiji 

Dr. Ashraf proposed bringing the matter to the attention of Gandhiji. P. C. 
Joshi, the General Secretary of the C. P. I., agreed and came to the conclusion 
that the Muslims of Mewat could only be saved through Gandhiji’s intervention. 
The support of Hindu communists was not enough to stop riots on this vast scale. 

It was proposed that Syed Mutalabi and Abdul Hayc should first consult Mau- 
lana Azad and proceed according to his advice. We met Maulana Azad, and after 
hearing what we had to say he fixed an appointment with Gandhiji, informing him 
that "Syed Mutalabi and Abdul Haye are representatives of the Mewat Muslims 
and are coming to tell you about the participation of Congress and government 
agencies in the riots, and to appeal for protection for the Meos.” He advised us to 
make a full report to Gandhiji and to leave the rest to him. When we arrived at 
Bhandi Colony, Gandhiji was at dinner. He said. "Dinnertime is not purdah. As 
I have no scruple in receiving Maulana when'I am eating, I shall not hesitate to 
receive his friends. Please excuse me; that is why I have called you without wait¬ 
ing.” After hearing our report, Gandhiji expressed his sorrow at the participation 
of Congress leaders and government agencies in the riots. He sent for the Con¬ 
gress leaders of Gurgaon, Mathura and Bulandshahr, telling us to meet him again 
in two days’ time. But owing to our presence, none of the Congressitesof these three 
districts came to discuss the problems of Mewat with Gandhiji. When we arrived 
at the appointed time Gandhiji said: "Those people have not come to see me 
because you are here. I am no more a mediator One of the parties has rejected 
my mediation. Now I too am a party in the matter I shall do my best. Such is 
Maulana’s command and my duty ’’ Gandhiji sent some people of his own to 
confirm our reports about congressmen participating in the riots. He then asked 
Pandit Nehru to take official responsibility for the defense of Mewat. After Panditji 
and Sardar Patel had consulted, Madrasi troops were drafted to Mewat and peace 
was restored. Panchayats of local Hindus and Muslims met and they agreed to a 
lasting pea^e. With Independence, India was divided into two parts, India and 
Pakistan, and it was this partition that was the root cause of the riots. After the 
restoration of peace in Mewat, the question arose whether to stay in India or to 
seek a home in Pakistan. 
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XX 

The popular aims of “Naya Daur” under Dr. Ashraf’s editorship 

The Hindu-Muslim riots in India were not the result of any spontaneous senti¬ 
ment but of the long efforts of the British Imperialists to keep the Indian people 
divided. The Hindu capitalists were made masters over the Hindu masses and the 
Muslim capitalists were made the leaders of the Muslims. They kept in reserve the 
feudal classes, the rajas, maharajas, nawabs and the Nizam in Hyderabad, and all 
of these were completely subservient to their influence at the time of Indepen¬ 
dence. When Independence came, the Indian capitalists, anxious to maintain 
their grip over the people, fed them with the poison of communalism till they thirst¬ 
ed for one another's blood. At such a time, when throughout India brother was 
fighting brother and their ill-wishers were in every respect the more powerful, it 
was difficult to calm them. “Naya Daur” was started not only to give guidance to 
the looted, shelterless and injured people whose homes had been burnt, but to save 
peasants, workers and the educated middle-class from the poison of communalism 
and from being led astray, to mobilize them against expiring imperialism and 
against the capitalists and the feudal nobility. 

Like a cunning player, the British imperialists helped the communalists openly 
or secretly whichever suited them best. Actually they were bargaining with the 
capitalists about transferring the government to them, but after Independence 
the communalists strove to get hold of the government at all costs. Sardar Patel 
was the leader of this group. They could not, however, succeed without spreading 
unrest in India. Certain congressmen also shared Patel’s views and a considerable 
number of government servants in the administration had taken the same false 
path. The rulers of the princely states were drunk with power and in the name of 
religion sought to deceive both capitalists and masses in order to ensure their own 
safety and personal power. They helped the communalists in every way possible 
and were, through their agents, in the forefront of the riots. They had the false 
hope that by shedding Muslim blood they could become the leaders of Hindus of 
all classes in India; that they would be able to make short work of the so-called 
leaders of democracy, and then take over the government of the country. “Naya 
Daur” was published to warn congressmen and to expose the enemies of the 
people to them. The feudalists, on the excuse of massacring Muslims, prepared to 
march in full military strength on Delhi where the British imperialists were now 
handing over the administration to Indians. “Naya Daur” came out to expose the 
slogan of "On to Delhi” put forward by the princes and communalists. This open¬ 
ed Pandit Nehru’s eyes and when he realized that disaster threatened, he decided 
to confront the feudalists of the Panjab, Rajasthan and Gurgaon with military 
force. A detachment of communalists led by Raja Mahendra Pratap Singh advan¬ 
cing from the direction of Mathura was stopped outside Delhi. 
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The weapons which were to be used against Jawaharlal and his fellow-congress- 
men were being tested on the Muslims of Mewat. 

“Naya Daur” was first launched by the united efforts of Dr. Ashraf, Syed Muta- 
labi, Mewat comrades and Anis Hashmi, together with Delhi communists ami 
other comrades from the Panjab. At first its finances were as bad as those of 
every newspaper of the workers and the poor After a time Lala Pratap Singh Garg 
solved their financial problems. “Naya Daur” was begun under Dr. Ashraf’s 
supervision as editor, but later comrade Tikaram Sukhan and Sycd Mutalabi Fari- 
dabadi were brought onto the editorial staff. When the Muslims of Ajmcori Gate 
were turned out as a result of the riots, the office of the newspaper was moved to 
the premisses of the All India Meo Panchavat at Akhbar Manzil, Urdu Bazaar, 
Jama Masjid. The paper’s services in counteracting communalism wore acknow¬ 
ledged by all peace lovers; all reputable newspapers, as well as leading progressive 
writers and politicians appreciated it. “Naya Daur” set a high standard. Its sales 
were organized in all the major cities throughout India as well as in the towns of 
Northern India. Its distribution in Delhi and its suburbs, and particularly in the 
Panjab, was organized by the Communist Party. 

“Naya Daur” specialized mainly on news that showed up the conspiracies of the 
communalists and the princely states, for instance, how the Maharaja of Bharatpur 
distributed anus to Jats in the Hariana region of the Panjab. On the basis of this 
report the Panjab police carried out raids and captured some weapons; but as no 
steps were taken against the men behind such crimes, the communalists continued 
to grow in strength and launched an attack oil Dr. Ashraf from all sides. 


XXI 

The opinion of Dr. Ashraf and P. C. Joshi that the integrity of the Meo nation can 

only be safeguarded in Mewat 

The lirst communal riots in Northern India began at Garhganga Fair with what 
was in fact a massacre of Muslims. This is a great Hindu fair, but because there 
is a bazaar Muslims used to come from far and wide to buy and sell. A number of 
people from Mewat were among those killed at the fair. As already mentioned, the 
riots in Mewat began in the town of Hodal, the last town in Gurgaon near the U. P. 
border. Mewat lies westwards from this point and that is why the massacre of Mus¬ 
lims was staged here in order to provoke the Meos. But as the Muslims killed on 
this ocoasion were not Meos, thanks to the pal brotherhood which was regarded as a 
stronger obligation than any towards Qther, non-Meo, Muslims, the Meos treated 
it as a local feud and took no notice. According to the Meos’ national tradition, the 
common people of Hodal were fellow-subjects, and they regarded the whole affair 
as a cruelty perpetrated against the people by their rulers. But when the Maha¬ 
raja of Bharatpur invaded Naugaon and started the riots there, the flames began 
to spread in all directions. A second front of riots was opened by the leaders of 
Gurgaon and Rewari. Certain leading chowdhries of Mewat were under the false 
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impression that the Hindu-Muslim riots were merely local feuds as in the old days, 
when on the basis of the pal system the Hindus and Muslims of one pal fought the 
Hindus and Muslims of another, and that they were nothing out of the ordinary. 
Dr. Ashraf held that these fights were defensive struggles on the part of the Meos 
to ward off attack. Sometimes these battles of self-defense turned ir.to~dangerotis 
warfare and it was necessary to pursue the enemy and destroy his base. The 
people were not aware of the consequences of these battles. They sometimes won¬ 
dered how long the fighting was going to continue. However, the participation of 
communalist police and military offioers was soon detected. As soon as this was 
clear the Meos tried to come to terms with the invaders, but when the latter did not 
want a settlement of these unmotivated attacks, there was nothing that the Meos 
could do about it. When they tried to negotiate, the local people were afraid that the 
local officials and the Hindus from outside would call them traitors and protectors 
of Muslims. In the state of Alwar the adoption of Hinduism waB made the condition, 
but in practice even Hinduism could not save the lives of Meos, and their conversion 
was said to be hypocrisy and opportunism. The local Harijans and refugees from the 
Pan jab, who hoped to get possession of the Meos’ land, had no pity. The Maharaja of 
Alwar granted some land to Meo chowdhries who adopted Hinduism and conver¬ 
ted their villages, but even there Hindu Meos were not safe. The Muslim Meos of 
Alwar had never been more than nominally Muslim in any case, and in comparison 
with the Meos in Gurgaon or the neighbourhood of Delhi, they were completely 
ignorant of Islamic teachings. Mewat is a large area. The Meos are a martial nation. 
They were armed with old-fashioned weapons. They were experienced in fighting 
with local enemies. Hence the local Hindus had had experience of fighting Meos 
and their warlike spirit was common knowledge. For a long time the riots were 
kept up under the pressure of the government and of outsiders. There had always 
been fighting in and around Mewat, but the riots of 1947 involved the whole coun¬ 
try and were kept up in order to drive the Meos out of Mewat. By now Pakistan 
was f ally established and it was deoided that the Muslims of East Panjab 
should migrate there in exchange for the Hindus of West Panjab. The result 
of many months of fighting laid waste the Mewat of Alwar and Bharatpur, 
and all the Meos were collected in the Nuh and Firozepur Jhirka tehsils of Gur¬ 
gaon. Some of them from Alwar took refuge in the Idgah camp at Delhi. Peace 
was restored in Mewat on Gandhiji’s intervention, but after the establishment of 
Pakistan and the decision on migration, who was to decide for the Meos whether 
they should go to Pakistan or re-settle in the homes from which they had been 
uprooted in Alwar and Bharatpur? This was a completely new problem and there 
was no leadership in Mewat that could give an answer. Moreover, two opinions had 
arisen among the Muslims of Mewat. The non-Meo Muslims of Mewat were in 
favour of migrating to Pakistan. These Muslims mostly .lived in Hindu towns or in 
places with a Hindu majority and they were powerless to protect themselves. 
Those Meos who had joined the Muslim League in opposition to Yasin Khan shared 
the same opinion. Among non-Meo Muslims, only Syed Mutalabi Faridabadi and 
Biaaldar Omar Farooq of Seoli tehsil, Palwal, in Gurgaon District, were united 
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with the Meu brotherhood; their political standing among the people of the region 
in general and within the Meo brotherhood in particular, was that of Meo chow- 
dhrres and they ranked among the most important members of the Mewat leader¬ 
ship Whether the Meos ought to go to Pakistan or re-settle in India was a political 
problem. People were interested in its solution but most of the chowdhries and all 
the ordinary people felt completely lost. It was centuries since they had given up 
their ancient nomadism but now they had actually become noraadB again. Chow¬ 
dhry Mohammad Yasin Khan of Rehna. Nuh, Khanbhadur Sardar Mohammad 
Khan of Bewal, Abdul Haye, Kamal Khan of Ali Meo; Shafad Ali Khan of Man- 
dalka, Bftaratpur; and Syed Mutalabi Faridabadi were regarded as political men 
who had represented the Meos dunng the riots and in establishing peace, and 
everybody looked to them to make the decision. In this state of confusion, a camp 
was opened at the town of Sohna in Gurgaon tehsil for those going to Pakistan. A 
liaison staff of the Pakistan Government had already arrived and Pakistan troops 
were also there to escort the emigrants to Pakistan. Whether the Mewat leaders 
took a decision or not, the governments of India and Pakistan had already agreed 
that the Muslims of East Pan jab were to go to Pakistan. Thus, following the 
establishment of Pakistan, chaos spread among the people of Mewat. The Meos 
of Alwar and Bharatpur had some kind of political organizations of their own on 
a regional basis, but no important matters were ever decided without the Meos of 
Gurgaon. Whether to go to Pakistan, remain in India or split the Meo nation into 
two — one part in India and one in Pakistan — was a very serious question indeed. 
Tfc e major problem that arose from a division of the nation was concerned with 
ms triage relations. In the first place Meos did not marry non-Meos and in alliances 
among Meos themselves the rules of got kinship must be observed. Any*decision of 
th*s kind involved the question of the continuity of the race, and that was why the 
choice of going to Pakistan or remaining in India could not be settled by a few 
hotheads It was necessary to obtain a collective decision of the whole nation. 
Secondly, Mewat was a region of consolidated Meo population in India, too 
powerful to be overthrown by any internal or external enemy unless it were the 
Government. The Government itself had failed first in backing the communal riots 
and then in proving unable to defend the people from rioters Hence the Muslims 
had lost their Bense of security in India. But in Pakistan itself there was no guaran¬ 
tee that they would be able to settle in the same place and the MeoB had no con¬ 
nection with the Pakistani Muslims either as regards language and culture or from 
the point of view of race and social custom. 

For a Meo there was nothing to choose between a Pakistani Muslim and 
an Indian Hindu so far as communalism was concerned. All they had in com¬ 
mon at most was their title of Muslim. The future of educated Meos, whether in the 
public services or not, was far from bright in India. The government had dismissed 
all Meos from service without giving reasons. It was uncertain whether Meo Mus¬ 
lims would be able to live in India or not. 

Meos who had little or no connection with religion nevertheless regarded con¬ 
version as contrary to their national pride and preferred to retain their religion 
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however nominal it might be, to the indignity of becoming Hindus. Those Meos of 
Alwar who had become Hindus were hesitating over this common problem in the 
same way as other Meos. The Hindus had not solved the problem of their future 
relations by converting Meos to Hinduism. For this reason many fled by night and 
took refuge in Gurgaon. All the communalist political organizations and most of 
the administrative apparatus of the government were actually carrying out the 
evacuation of Meos from India, but in no case did the Meos go willingly to Pakistan. 
The Panjab government had issued a warrant of arrest against Mohammad Yasin 
Khan and he had therefore taken refuge in the Communist Party commune at 
Delhi where Dr. Ashraf and Syed Mutalabi were living. Many more arrests were 
made in order to spread fear in Mewat. But when the people still kept silent on the 
matter of going to Pakistan, the Maharaja of Alwar’s forces attacked the village 
of Sudhrawat from one side, while the Maharaja of Bharatpur’s troops started to 
make night raids on Dohar from the other direction. Driven by this two-pronged 
military attack the local Meos, along with refugees from Alwar and Bharatpur, set 
out for Sohna camp. While this march was taking place, Chowdhry Syed Moham¬ 
mad Khan and myself tried to get the assistance of military officers in order to 
bring some representatives of Mewat to meet Chowdhry Yasin Khan at the Delhi 
office of the C. P. so that a panchayat could be held to come to a final decision. 
The panchayat afterwards consulted Dr. Ashraf, P. C. Joshi and Syed Mutalabi. 
Dr. Ashraf and P. C. Joshi, knowing the affairs of the Meo nation and taking into 
account the behaviour of the Government and the communalists, repeated their 
former decision to lay the whole matter before Gandhiji and to protest against the 
shooting and the forced migration to Pakistan. Syed Mutalabi and myself, together 
with all the Meo chowdhries, called on Gandhiji at Birla House. I had access to 
Gandhiji at all times to give information regarding communalist conspiracies and 
attacks on Muslims. As soon as he was told that we were there, Gandhiji received 
our deputation, and after the introductions he listened with great attention to the 
Meo chowdhries. They told him briefly, speaking on behalf of a nation 800,000 
to 1,000,000 strong, that the Meos were an ancient nation of India and had no 
social or racial affinity with the Pakistanis. They had always lived and died among 
the surrounding Hindu nations of India who belonged to the same race. No matter 
what happened, the Meos had no wish to go to Pakistan Congress leaders and the 
Indian Government were driving them from their homes to send them to Pa¬ 
kistan by force. The Meo nation had ended all communalist strife with their neigh¬ 
bours who also wished them to remain. Gandhiji should stop the Government (from 
pursuing this policy); otherwise the Meos would be obliged to take the law into 
their own hands. Gandhiji was deeply impressed by this decision of the Meo nation. 
He promised to help and if necessary to visit Mewat himself. The Meo chowdhries 
informed Gandhiji of a further decision in the name of the Meo nation to the effect 
that should the Government not stop the expulsions, m future they would fight the 
Government regardless of the consequences. Gandhiji was most profoundly im 
pressed by the Meos’ determination to die fighting at home, and he said that l) e 
wopld feel prouder to die with such people than to live. 
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XXII 

The efforts of Dr. Ashraf and the Communist Party to prevent the Meos from 

going to Pakistan 

What with friends and relatives and visitors from Mewat on the one hand, and 
the newspaper on the other to keep him busy, Dr. Ashraf had little possibility of 
doing anything for the Mewatis who had gone astray. And what could he have 
done after all? Not only Meos but all Muslims throughout India were bewildered. 
The Meo position was very serious - they were caught between the devil and the 
deep. They had to face the official agents of the Pakistan Government as well as the 
unofficial self-appointed Muslim leaders, and ceaseless effort was called for. Once 
or twice Dr. Ashraf visited Mewat himself and came to the conclusion that reset¬ 
tling those who had been uprooted in India was not a matter that one or two indi¬ 
viduals could effect. In Sohna camp and throughout Mewat there was an atmo¬ 
sphere of doom and each thought only of himself. Here, when the Day of Judgement 
comes, all the good deeds that a man may once have done will be outweighed by the 
single sin of going to Pakistan. The communalists were determined to drive the 
Meos out of India and to take any decision in the matter was very difficult. Dr. 
Ashraf’s and P. C. Joshi’s advice was that we should all plunge into this doomsday 
chaos and work day and night. There should be no time for rest. First a tour of 
Mewat by Gandhiji was to be organized to stop people from going to Pakistan. 
Responsible people should be sent to investigate and make a report on Mewat so 
that the Government could take a decision to prevent the administration from 
evacuating the Meos from India. Maulana Hipsur Rahman, head of the Jarniat- 
ul-Ulema, Pandit Jai Narain Viyas and Mr. Brush Bhan were sent to investigate 
our complaints concerning expulsions. The responsibility of contacting Gandhiji 
and seeking the necessary help from him and the Indian Government fell to my 
share, since I already had access to Gandhiji at any time and had earlier been 
deputed for this task. 

Before Gandhiji went to Mewat, he sent Mr. Iyengar, Minister without port¬ 
folio, to So'hna Camp to ensure peace and civil rights by order of the Central 
Government. It was necessary that Chowdhry Yasin Khan should go to Mewat, 
but to check his influence the police had issued a warrant for his arrest. 1 obtained 
a safeconduct warrant for Chowdhry Yasin Khan and Khushi Ahmad of Dhoj 
from the Government of India so that the police could not arrest them. Just as we 
had had to seek Gandhiji’s support before we could get aid from the Government 
to stop the riots, so now the problem of resettlement in Mewat could not be solved 
frithout Gandhiji’s help. In order to convince those who were preparing to leave 
lor Pakistan and to safeguard the rights of the Meos and maintain peace, Gand¬ 
hiji sent Iyengar to Mewat, while he himself went to Ghasera where he expressed 
his sympathy with the Meos and appealed to the officials add to the .Government 
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of India, saying that the Moos were like the backbone of India and that the mistake 
of sending them to Pakistan should never have been allowed. 

Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Chief Minister of the Panjab, was opposed to the con¬ 
ciliation of the Muslims and to the help given by Gandhiji, but he dared not say 
anything openly. However he did what he could to make Gandhiji's programme 
a failure. Chowdhry Yasin Khan complained of this to Gandhiji who rebuked Go- 
pichand at a public meeting. 


XXIII 

Communalists and anti-Communistb attack Dr. Ashraf and he leaves India 

Through the columns of “Naya Daur” Dr. Ashraf inflicted such severe blows on 
communalists and anti-Muslim circles that they writhed and twisted like snakes. 
The crimes committed against the Muslims by government servants and their at¬ 
tempts to run the administration at the will of the communalists were reported, 
and the demand was made that the Government should take action against them to 
forestall danger. On Gandhiji’s death sweets were distributed and rejoicing made at 
Nagina in Mewat,'as happened in many other places in India, and this was repor¬ 
ted in “Naya Daur”. These Nagina communalists, in conspiracy with the Gurgaon 
police, shamelessly belied the truth, and to revenge themselves they and their 
police-officer traitors made out a case against Dr. Ashraf to have him arrested. The 
only possible answer to this dastardly attack was to escape. It is sometimes dan¬ 
gerous and an unnecessary risk of life to seek the protection of the law. 

The C. P. decided that Dr. Ashraf and Syed Mutalabi should both go to Pakistan 
and for some time he lived there underground. Quite a number of our people had 
already reached Pakistan. Shafad Ahmad was there and Dr. Ashraf stayed with 
him for a time. 


XXIV 

Mrs. Ashraf s timely intervention 

While Dr. Ashraf was staying with Shafad Ahmad 5 the Pakistan Government 
arrested him. He fell senously ill in Karachi Prison and there was little hope that 
he would survive. Finally Mrs. Ashraf, who was then working at Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity, went to Pakistan to save his life. On arrival in Pakistan she demanded 
that the Pakistan Government should either release him or bring him to trial in the 

5 Dr. Ashraf was not staying with Shafad Ahmad when he was arrested but with 
a non-political friend who, in spite of his many unselfish actions, must for obvious 
reasons go unnamed. [P. M. A.] 
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court. The Pakistan Government oould not prove any crime for which he oould he 
tried. They had in fact imprisoned Dr. Ashraf on two charges - first for being an 
Indian and secondly for being a communist, but it would have been ludicrous to 
try him in court for ‘crimes’ of that kind. In the end, the Pakistan Government 
agreed to release Dr. Ashraf on condition that he left Pakistan. The question now 
was where he could go as a sick man in need of treatment and where there was no 
danger of his being put in gaol. The Indian Government refused to allow him to go 
to India, alleging that he was a Pakistani. 0 In the end, on Mrs. Ashraf’s advice, he 
travelled to London as a British subject, where, after many troubles and long 
nursing, he finally recovered. Even in these circumstances Dr. Ashraf did not cease 
to think of us in Mewat and often wrote to enquire about our welfare. 


XXV 

The return from London 

After his recovery Dr. Ashraf tried hard to get back to India, but the Indian 
Government refused to recognize him as an Indian citizen. 7 By chance a backdoor 
was found. Dr. Ashraf succeeded in obtaining a temporary visa to return to India 
as a British subject. 8 

Dr. Ashraf had informed me in advance of the date and time of his arrival at 
Delhi where he stayed for a few days on his return to India. I was already there. He 

u This was not then the position. Dr. Ashraf had come secretly to Pakistan because 
there was a warrant out for'his arrest in India. The journey to Pakistan was not 
premeditated. The C. P. I. had meanwhile been lllegahzed and when the hospital 
to which he had been admitted at Calcutta was raided by the police, he had just 
time to get away but was too ill to’ load an underground existence. As the two 
governments obliged one another by handing over “wanted” persons on both 
sides, it seemed the only thing to do was to go to England before the Pakistan 
authorities changed their minds and gave him up to the Indian police. Later the 
facts were distorted by individuals who pretended to be shooked that Dr. Ashraf 
had “negotiated” or “compromised” with the government. I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to affirm that he left Pakistan honourably on his own terms, and that this 
was probably possible because there were still a few members of the legal pro¬ 
fession at Karachi who respected him and had so far retained some old-fashioned 
respect for elementary justice also. [P. M. A.] 

7 One of the reasons for this refusal which was told to Dr. Ashraf personally at the 
Indian High Commissioner's Office in London, was that he had allegedly incited 
a rising in Mewat. Chowdhry Abdul Haye’s circumstantial account of Mewat 
affairs is sufficient answer, but there could be no doubt, particularly from the 
tone in which this was communicated, that Ashraf b activities in Mewat still 
rankled in certain quarters. [P. M. A.] 

M Ashraf travelled to India on a British Home Office identification certificate (sitch 
as is issued to any stateless person wishing to leave the country) which was 
visaed without further question by the Indian authorities. [P. M. A.] 
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met as many of the Meo chowdhries as happened to be available in that short time. 
Dr. Asfaraf and his wife were guests of Maulana Hipsur Rahman, Nazim of the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema of India, but soon after left for Kashmir, 

Maulana Azad loved Dr. Ashraf exceedingly and when Dr. Ashraf said that he 
meant to remain in India after the expiry of his six-months temporary visa with 
or without the consent of the Government, Maulana Azad said to him affectio¬ 
nately : “My brother, first pass those six months. The Indian Government dare 
not cross you in what you want to do.” Perhaps Maulana Azad had made the 
Central Government take some decision regarding Dr. Ashraf’s stay while he was 
still in Kashmir, as after the expiry of the visa no one took any action in the matter 
at all. 

Dr. Ashraf spent about two years in Srinagar. He used to write to me and ask 
how the people of Mewat were getting on. When he was appointed at Kirori Mai 
College in Delhi he came and settled permanently there. Due to his poor health he 
was not able to undertake active political campaigning. His politics became limited 
to the students and teachers of the University. He did not cease to pay visits to 
Mewat, however, in spite of medtcal advice. His Mewat friends used to come to 
Delhi to see him. Some Meos also came from Pakistan to meet him. Dr. Ashraf himself 
visited Mewat a few times to attend an Urdu Conference in Shikrawa in Gurgaon 
District and for sightseeing in Alwar. Mrs. Ashraf was so charmed with Mewat, or, 
it may'be, her special interest in anthropology drew her there, that she wore her¬ 
self out on her journeys. She visited Alwar, Dig, and other historical places. An 
account of her Mewat travels is given m another place. 

Before leaving for Berlin Dr and Mrs. Ashraf visited Mewat and met as many 
people there as possible. The interest that Dr. Ashraf took in Mewat and the 
Mewatis can plainly be seen from the letters which he wrote to me from Berlin . u 


XXVI 

Dr. Ashraf’s warmth and sympathy towards Mewat friends 

Dr. Ashraf had countless friends in India. Most of them were hist 1 (political) 
pupils. While he was working at Kirori Mai College it was a common complaint 
among his friends that Dr. Ashraf nf> longer met them bo often. But the truth of the 
matter was exactly the contrary. His friends began to be a burden to him. Dr. 
Ashraf had done much reading and collected a great many notes, but he never wrote 
anything. We his friends were the real cause. Some others also complained because 
Phyllis was a European that she did not pay much regard to Dr. Ashraf’s Indian 
friends, that she was less hospitable and more of a miser. At the time when these 

v These letters have not been included in the present volume for reasons of place. 
They will be included in a collection'of correspondence that it is hoped to publish 
at some future date. [P. M. A.] 
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complaints were made, I had the opportunity to be near to Dr. Ashraf and what 
I personally saw was that a friend would come, tea was served, after Borne conver¬ 
sation the visitor left, but no sooner had Dr. Ashraf taken up his pen to write than 
someone else knocked at the door; and in this way there was « constant stream of 
callers. Certainly during his years at Delhi we, his friends, gave him no chance to 
write. This however is by the way. What I wanted to je*y was that personally Dr. 
Ashraf was very human. He loved his friends and their families in the way a man 
loves his own children. Besides giving political guidance he used to help the people of 
Mewat a great deal in sickness. We villagers are not used to medical treatment. 
Dr. Ashraf often helped his friends by finding doctors for them. I myself onco 
fell seriously ill at his house. Phyllis had a great deal of trouble in looking after me. 
She was doctor, nurse and maid servant. Thanks to her practical experience she 
saved me from the jaws of death. When I felt a little recovered 1 wanted to go back 
to the village, but she would not let me go without medical advice as there seemed 
a danger of relapse. She proved to be correct for the next day I again became ill. 
Dr. Ashraf himself took me to Irwin Hospital. He pushed my stretcher along like 
an ordinary worker. He gave no thought to his own trouble. He did everything that 
the patient’s friends or relatives have to do for them in Indian hospitals and that 
middle class people in India will not do but have done for them by servants. He 
was his own example in loving others and giving practical proof of it. By nature 
Dr. Ashraf was a very cultured man, but he could sleep like a poor peasant under 
a sheet in the middle of a crowd of people, and he could enjoy living like a pauper 
among his friends. 

He helped his friends financially according to his means. He felt for their needs 
and quietly gave what he could in a way that nobody could refuse to accept. If 
anyone required a larger sum of money he would make one of his rich friends help 
He regarded the sufferings and difficulties of his friends as his own. 


XXVII 

Dr. Ashraf’s influence on Mrs. Ashraf and her interest in Mewat 

Dr. Ashraf’s associations also led Mrs. Ashraf to take an interest in his country 
and she carried out an anthropological survey in Mewat. I had no interest in this 
subject but Phyllis made me her pupil. Besides the survey work she made a sight¬ 
seeing tour of Mewat in three or four stages. 

On these journeys she seemed to me to be able to put up with the hardships of the 
road as well as any of the illiterate working folk of the villages. She stayed at a 
number of villages in Bharatpur, Alwar and Gurgaon. In Alwar state we once 
trudged about 2 miles on foot to see a temple which had been converted into a 
mosque and then into a temple again. The traces of all three stages were visible. 
On our return journey we were overtaken by heavy rain and hail. We were dren¬ 
ched to the skin but Phyllis did not mind. Once we went to see the deserted village 
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of Baloj in the hills near Nagina. Our bullock cart was overturned on the rough road, 
and Phyllis was injured. After resting for a day or so she continued her journey. 

An Englishwoman, no matter how patient and easy going she may be, is not made 
for the hardships of the Indian countryside. Our ways of eatmg, drinking, waking 
and walking, everything is totally different from the west. I am Borry to say that 
because of her interest in Mewat and my company she met with endless troubles. 
There is one incident that I shall always feel sorry about. One night at the begin¬ 
ning of the rainy season we were forced to stop at Lahesa, a village in Bharatpur. 
In spite of all my efforts no proper arrangements could be made for sleeping or 
eating. With difficulty I managed to get hold of some maize flour. We had to pass 
the night in the kind of house called a “bangla” in Mewati which is more doors 
than wall. In addition to the many human occupants, the owner had brought 
along his sick camel and tied it up inside the house. Because of the cold they made 
a fire of cow dung, which gives off more smoke than warmth and the smoke made 
Phyllis cough all night. She faced discomforts like these out of her love for us and 
our land and we could not even make good arrangements for her stay. 

The desire to do something for the betterment of the people of Mewat — to see 
how much of that bottomless pit could be filled up and which of our ills might be 
remedied - was passed on from Dr. Ashraf to Phyllis. It was her great wish to take 
one of my daughters to be educated at Berlin so that at least one girl might have a 
better life than she had seen in Mewat. Moved by the hard lot of the women, she 
wanted to improve the future of at least one Mewati girl. Wc the people of Mewat 
value Phyllis for her own qualities, not because she is the wife of Dr. Ashraf. If 
she found strength to overcome the difficulties of India's climate it was through her 
love for Mewat. She has also written a book about Mewat which we here not yet had 
the opportunity to reud. 


WYlll 

The Meos return from Pakistan • 

When, thanks to Gandhiji's intervention, conditions were once more created 
to live in India, about 100,000 Meos came back and reached India by the date 
allowed for return and are still living here. 

The Indian communalists continue to harry the Meos wherever they are strong 
enough to do so. 

Communalists in the administration etc. assume it as their right to loot Meos and 
suppress their civil liberties. In India as a whole the Meos are treated as step¬ 
children. 

Educated people do not find employment in the services and justice has not 
yet been done to former government servants. 

Meos are nqt given posts in the police and army in proportion to the size of their 
population. 
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The best arable lands have not been returned to the Meoe. 

Their national educational institutions, their so mis, takias 10 and so on, have not 
been given back to them. 

But in spite of all these restrictions of their primary civil rights, the Meos face 
facte as they are and continue to dwell in their homeland. 

10 Takia - a small building put up a little away from the roadside or in the jungle for 
rest and meditation or where faqirs sit. Sometimes in the form of a room open 
on one side and sometimes a platform roofed over, they are a feature of the Mewat 
landscape. They were built as a public chanty by Meos for common ubo. [M. P. A.] 



IV 

TRIBUTES AND REMINISCENCES 



The following biographical item are taken from a number of personal re- 
miniscenses, obituaries etc. contributed by friends of the late Dr. K. M. Ashraf. 
To amid duplication of similar matter and for reasons of space a few passages 
haw been omitted where indicated. The original manuscripts of all con¬ 
tributions are now in the Ashraf Collection in the German Academy of 
Sciences Berlin. 


Editor. 



IMF ^ W 
PRIME MINISTERS HOUSE 
NEW DELHI 

Debra Dun, 
Ootober 13, 1963 


Dear Dr. Kruger, 

I received your letter of the 3rd August 
e month after you had vritten it. 

I am sorry I cannot find time to write much 
about Dr. K.M. Ashraf. I came in contact with Dr. 
Ashraf in the middle thirties. I invited him to 
join the office of the All India Congress Committee 
when I was President of that organisation. I think 
this was about 1936. He was a hu»d worker and he 
did his work conscientiously and with enthusiasm. 

He was chlofly concerned with our contacts with 
countries in Western Asia and his knowledge of the 
Persian language especially helped him In this 
work. 


I lost touch with him later and he did 
not keep good health. I was sorry to learn of 
his passing away. 

Yours sincerely. 


Dr. Horst Kruger, 

Wlssenschaftllcher Arbeitsielter, 

Deutsche Akademie Der Wlssenschaften Zu Berlin, 
Berlin W8. 


Plate 4. Facsimile of a letter by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 



The old economic system of India was disintegrating in the 10th century. Many 
a vocation and sourcs of income was disappearing and people had started leaving 
their ancestral homelands in search of employment. Among these people was 
Hakim Kunwar Muin who had left his ancestral village — Tasi, in the state of 
Alwar — to settle down permanently at Daryapur, in the tehsil of Hathras, district of 
Aligarh. His were the olden days, free from the complexities of life. Carrying 
his medicines in a bag, Hakim Sahib would make a round of the village, exa¬ 
mining patients and giving them medicines out of his bag. In a short while he 
had earned a reputation as a hakim and came to be invited to distant places for 
consultation. 

In the family of Kunwar Muin, Hindus and Muslims lived together often inter¬ 
marrying with each other. The children were given both Hindu and Muslim names. 
It was in Kunwar Muin’s family that Murli Singh was bom who, according to 
the custom, was first trained in the Persian language. Later he passed the Entrance 
Examination at the age of eighteen. Thanks to the efforts of his friends, he became 
a stationmaster at Shahdara. 

Shahdara was a junction for the mail trains running between Delhi and Calcutta. 

On one occasion, owing to Murli Singh’s default, a collision of two mail trains 
ooming from opposite directions occurred. He was arrested and brought before 
the court. When the judge discovered that the defendant was only 18 years old he 
was released on the grounds of his youth. The company, however, was indicted for 
giving responsible posts to young, inexperienced men. But the pride of Rajput 
blood did not allow Murli Singh to return home; he went over to Rajasthan instead 
and spent a couple of years there. When the Awadh — Rohilkhand railway line 
was commissioned, Murli Singh put in an application for employment as a guard 
under the assumed name of Murad Ali Khan. He worked in this capacity until his 
retirement. 

Murad Ali Khan was married to a lady named Anchchi. She belonged to Qohan- 
pur in the Mathura district. This was the mother of Kunwar Mohammad Ashraf 
Ali Khan, who was born on November 25, 1903, in the village of Daiyapur. 
Ashraf’s life was one of struggle, love of freedom, and a keen desire for knowledge. 

When Ashraf was four years old, his father, as was the custom, appointed a 
Maulvi. to teach him and his companion Shankar Lai the Quran and Islamic di¬ 
vinity. After this they were sent to the primary school. The headmaster and the 
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second matter of this school were Pandit Chh&tarpal and Shri Ram Lai. After a 
year and a half here, Aahraf was sent to school in the Aligarh tehail. 

At this time hockey, of course, was unknown in India, though people had some 
familiarity with cricket and football. Ashraf, however, was more interested in 
typically Indian games like Kabaddi and kite-flying. Instead of purchasing the 
waxed thread used for kite-flying from the market, he would prepare it himself. 
Even at this early age he showed the self-confidence and self-reliance which later 
on added lustre to his personality. 

The days spent at Daryapur left a deep impression on Ashraf. To the end of his 
life he remained in very close contact with the people of this place. Whenever 
Ashraf paid a visit to Daryapur, everyone rushed to see him. If anyone was unable 
to come to him, Ashraf would visit his house. In the beginning of 1961, when Ashraf 
was here for the last time, he went to see every one of his relatives and friends at 
Daryapur, Sujanpur and Gohanpur and went away with affectionate memories 
of them. 

In 1909 he left Aligarh and obtained admission in the Hewett Muslim School, 
Moradabad. Tired of the strained city life at Moradabad, Ashraf longed to return 
to the carefree, unrestrained village life of Daryapur. In 1912 he ran away and 
met his old companion Shankar Lai, and both of them left home intending to 
have a happy life in the Himalayan valleys. The weather was biting cold. The two 
had brought nothing with them even to cover themselves. They spent a night on 
Saoni Railway Station, and when in the morning they came to their senses, they 
returned home. 

Ashraf was lean and thin when he was admitted to the Hewett Muslim School. 
Restive in spirit, he was strangely given more to studies then to games. Most of his 
time was spent in the school library or reading books borrowed from friends. 
Whenever there was a discussion in the class Ashraf nevei failed to participate iu 
it. This earned him the affection not only of his class, but of the entire school. He 
showed some promise of being a good speaker, not only having a command of 
facts but able to give them an impressive presentation. 

Most of the students at this school came either from Kasraul or Bhatti and they 
formed their own groups, constantly engaged in mutual hostility Ashraf used to 
live with Master Khuda Ali Khan at Kasraul, but he always kept himself free from 
these groupings. He had a few close friend! in the Bhatti group which ensured his 
neutrality in these conflicts. 

Among his teachers was Qamar Sahib. While teaching English poetry, he would 
often recite Urdu couplets or poems, generally from Amir and Dagh, and some¬ 
times lines of his own, as he himself was a poet. These recitals introduced a certain 
amount of freedom in the class and the students would put all sorts of questions to 
him, sometimes presenting their own childish compositions. Ashraf participated in 
all this with great enthusiasm. 

In the sixth class, Ashraf had taken Arabic as an optional subject. Arabic was 
taught in his school by Maulvi Rahmatullah Khan. The Maulvi had a taste for 
politics and often used to repeat a proverb which means ‘it is better to finish off your 
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enemy before he strikes you'. His 'enemy', of course, was the British rule. He was so 
firm in his conviction that he would tell his pupils that it was a sin to produce 
children, for any child then born would be a slave of the British. To obtain free¬ 
dom was an act of redemption. To attain this high ideal, the Maulvi needed an 
organization whose members were courageous, fearless and honest, who would 
neither be afraid of the British might, nor susceptible to mundane temptations 
which could compromise their resolve. 

Ashraf was so much impressed by Maulvi Rahmatullah that he formed a deep 
attachment for the Arabic language. His class-fellows were surprised at the ease 
and aocuracy with which Ashraf memorised the rules of grammar of Arabic and 
made quick translations of easy Arabic writings. In the Arabic class an anti- 
British, or, to put it in modern language, an anti-ImperialiBt sentiment and love of 
freedom, began to take root. In addition to Maulvi Rahmatullah, Maulvi Istafa 
Karim Sahib also contributed to the growth of Ashraf s personality. 

Istafa Karim Sahib lived in a street called Diwan Ka Bazaar. His house had 
become the centre of political activity in the street. He had actually formed a 
political group and given it the name of “Hazb Allah”. Ashraf was a member of 
this group, and along with other members, used to go to the Maulvi’s house every 
Sunday. The Maulvi began by acquainting them with the poetry and personality 
of Hasrat and later on introduced them to Iqbal. Finally he taught them those 
verses of the Quran which justify war for securing one’s rights. Maulvi Istafa 
Karim’s talks in Ashraf’s words ‘carried conviction’. The Maulvi used frequently 
to emphasize that Jihad with the sword was obligatory on every Muslim and that 
the British were the greatest enemies of Islam and the Muselmans. Every member 
of their group took an oath to wage a holy war on the British 

Besides Ashraf’s teachers, some of his friends, like Maulvi Mazhar, though 
illiterate, had similar convictions, and were sympathetic towards the working- 
class. Half jokingly they would say ‘‘we are better than the educated people for we 
can stand on our own feet.” 

Those were the days when religious discussions were very popular and young 
Muslims participated in these discussions with great enthusiasm. The other distrac¬ 
tion was provided by Parsi theatrical performances. But neither of these amuse¬ 
ments could attract Ashraf. However, it was under the influence of Maulana 
Hasrat’s wife that Ashraf became very regular in saying his prayers. 

After passing his matriculation Ashraf sought and obtained admission into 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, an institution which was famous not only in India but 
even abroad for its staff — particularly the European teachers — and for good 
education. But the state of affairs was such that every imaginable discrimination 
between the Europeans, particularly the British, and the Indians was practised in 
order to demonstrate the superiority of the former. The highest posts were reserved 
only for the British, and the Indians were underpaid in comparison to them. There 
was discrimination even in the conditions of servioe. The authorities went to the 
limit of giving preferential treatment to the children of European parents bom in 
Europe as againBt those bom in India. In the railway compartments, from the 
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first to the third olus, Indians were expected to vacate their seats as soon as a 
European entered. In schools and colleges young students were asked to write essays 
on the blessings of the British Government. Sometimes the superiority of the 
British was impressed upon young minds. But Ashraf was of a different mettle. 
On one occasion a Britisn teacher by the name of Ganes asked his students what 
they would do if they were travelling in a train and a Britisher entered. One after 
another they respectfully stood up to answer that they would salute the gent¬ 
leman and vacate their seat. When Ashraf’s turn came he said he would do nothing 
but just keep sitting. Ganeswas infuriated. “Why”, he shouted, “you are expected 
to salute him and offer him your seat.” “Not me!” Ashraf shouted back, 'I 
wouldn’t do it.” For this he was expelled from the class and fined. 

When the first world war ended and the Ali brothers were released from jail, a 
wave of enthusiasm spread throughout the land. Preparations were made every¬ 
where to welcome them. When finally they visited M.A.O. College, Aligarh, Ashraf 
was bursting with happiness. Maulana Mohammad Ali along with Gandhiji made an 
appeal to the students to give up their studies which taught them to be the slaves 
of the British. 

Thus began a tug-of-war between the students and the authorities. The autho¬ 
rities and their toadies used every available means of repression. The students 
responded by standing together united and firm. The college was closed; the 
freedom-loving teachers and BtudentB responded by founding the Jamia Millia. 
Hie movement spread everywhere, and resolutions supporting non-co-operation 
were passed in many important colleges. 

Life at Jamia was very simple. There was hardly any furniture in the classrooms 
which were mostly in tents. But there was an atmosphere of freedom, enthusiasm 
and an indestructible optimism. Often important leaders visited the place and met 
the students in a free, intimate atmosphere. When in April 1921, it was decided 
to celebrate the first National Week, the students at Jamia showed great keenness 
to take part in it. No one was bothered about how they would get to the villages, 
how they would stay there, what food there would be etc. 

Along with these activities, as they were called, Ashraf’s study of the changing 
world of his day continued. When, after the Sultan of Turkey had surrendered, 
Mustafa-ul-Kamal recruited common villagers as soldiers and engaged the British 
in war, Ashraf and his friends felt extremely happy that Britain had been chal¬ 
lenged. When Lenin's government in Russia recognized the new government of 
Turkey mid the Russian representative Chicherin expressed his opposition to 
Britain and supported Kamal, we had a discussion about the new Russian govern¬ 
ment. We realized that among the European countries there was at least one, 
Soviet Russia, which supported the liberation movements in Asia, and this was a 
new angle from which the division between the East and the West had to be 

Hie arrest of M*nl«.nn. Mohammad Ali gave us a new problem as to the role of 
the individual in a movement Generally it was held that it was the big leaders 
who carried on a movement, and that when they did not remain at the helm the 
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Movement faded away. But tin arrest of the Maulana resulted in imparting a new 
force to tiie movement. It became dear to us then that although the leaden give 
birth to a movement and take it further, the movement itself clean the path for 
the leaden and inspires in them new potentialities. 

In 1822 while Mustafa Kamal abolished the Caliphate, Gandhiji, after the 
Chauri Ghaura incidents, withdrew the non-cooperation movement. As a con¬ 
sequence of these developments, the very foundations on which the entire edifice 
of politics was being built were shaken. With the recession of the nationalist 
movement, Hindu and Muslim revivalist movements (movements of ahuddhi and 
tableegh) gained strength. Sandhan, which was the centre of Ashrafs community, 
also became the centre of the revivalist activities. 

A large number of these groups were functioning there, and on Ashraf’s in¬ 
sistence we joined him there and called meetings under the joint auspices of the 
various groups. We wanted only those points to be stressed which were common 
to all the groups. But to our shocked surprise, all of them insisted on their own 
specific prindples. In addition to this all kinds of lies and falsehoods were pro¬ 
pagated through the press. The press exaggerated the facts about conversions. If 
two persons embraced Islam the press would magnify it to thousands. All this 
disgusted us. The veil from our eyes was being more than lifted. 

We started realizing that the Maulanas who laid all kinds of claims to spiri¬ 
tuality, who every moment referred to the Day of Judgement and were never tired 
of asserting Muslim brotherhood, were fighting among themselveB for the loaves 
and fishes. We realized that with all their pretensions to the oontrary, all their acts 
were motivated by narrow personal interests. Our attitude to religion was changed 
from one of devotion and reverence to diagnosis. Personal interests, we thought, 
could not only dominate ideological principles but also helped in their creation. 

Ashraf s association with Shaukat Usmani in this period indicates his growing 
interest in and links with persons of a socialist way of thinking. We started re¬ 
ceiving M. N. Roy’s writings which discussed the Russian Revolution, the reality 
of the socialist system, and the weakening of big empires as a result of capitalist 
and imperialist exploitation. Ashraf occupied himself with these writings and 
sometimes we would discuss what a socialist system might achieve in India. 

Serious study and work did not affect the simplicity of his life. Despite the fact 
that he had already graduated from Jamia, he was not only present at our farewell 
party, but also plunged himself into the Kabaddi match. 

The movement for independence had subsided and those students of H.A.O. 
College who had gone over to Jamia started joining the Aligarh Muslim University. 
In 1923 Ashraf also joined a B. A (Hons) course and despite the initial hostility 
of certain BectionB in the university, with the support and assistance of Prof. 
Mohammad Habib and through his own ability and deep study, Ashraf soon made a 
place for himself. He won laurels particularly by his speeches in the Union which 
always had “abundant and fresh material”. 

His popularity in the Union grew so much that the next year he was elected to 
the highest office of the Union, the Vice-Presidentship. A fierce election osmpeign 
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wu conducted against him. Pamphlets and handbills were brought out; cartoons 
were drawn. Charges of treason were levelled. But Ashraf and his supporters won by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Under AshrafVice-Presidentship, the Union, from being a mere debating club, 
became a means for the intellectual development of the Btudent community. His 
address instead of being the usual eulogy of the government and the university 
authorities, put forward the claims of the new times. The topics selected for debates 
had close relevance to the national problems and helped to widen the t hinking 
and understanding of the students. 

Earlier the debates were dishonestly conducted, with the teachers preparing 
the speeches for the students and attempts to retain the first prize and the trophy 
for the college or the university. Ashraf saw the damage that this practice did and 
instituted the Mustafa Kamal Trophy for which Rs. 900/- were collected from 
Nawab Ullah Khan Sahib. When the first debate was held the Aligarh team in 
accordance with the new rules did not participate as competitors. Only the per¬ 
formance of teams coming from outside was judged for the awards. The credit for 
the convention that local speakers do not participate as competitors, should go to 
the Muslim University Union and its old boy Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf. 

Ashraf went further and made the Union a significant institution by forging 
links with the Legislative Assembly. Members of the central Legislative Assembly 
were invited to participate in debates oq topics which, in those days, were con¬ 
sidered revolutionary. Diwan Chaman Lai and GoBwami from the Swaraj Party, 
and Mian Muhammad Shafi from among the supporters of the Government, came 
to participate in the debate on a topic of current political controversy ■ - “In the 
opinion of this House present reforms are inadequate and unsatisfactory". 
Diwan Chaman Lai gave examples of the potentialities of India and the ex¬ 
ploitation of India’s wealth by Britain He concluded that the proposed reforms 
were designed to conceal the British exploitation of India. On the other hand 
Mian Shafi emphasized the differences among Indians and their backwardness, and 
tried to prove that the proposed reforms were in fact in advance of the times. 

In 1924 there was another big change in Ashraf s life. He was married in the 
month of May and talked about his wife, Kulsoom, in words full of love and affec¬ 
tion. The union work and the responsibilities of married life did not affect his love 
and affection for his associates. Ashraf could never adopt the attitude of a boss over 
the employees of the Union and the junior students, which was considered to be a 
part of the office of vice-presidentship. His younger brothers stayed with him and 
he would even wash their clothes and feel proud of it. 

The Muslim University had not yet completely recovered from the damage 
which its opposition to the non-co-operation movement had done to it. The Vice- 
Chancellor Aftab Ahmad Khan was anxious that the old boys of both groups 
should gather again and think of ways and means for the advancement of the 
University. He mentioned the Jubilee Celebrations to Prof. Habib, and after 
getting his consent expressed the need for a group of enthusiastic young men to 
do the necessary work. Prof. Habib suggested Ashraf, Amiruddin Ahmad Qidwai 
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and me. Room No. 16 in (he Pucci Barracks was converted into an office and we 
started work with a few pencils, some carbons and sheets of paper. 

Persons of a different persuasion, like Maulana Ahmed Ali and his associates, 
Mian Mohammad Shafi, and Mr. Jinnah, came to participate in the celebrations. 
The Maharaja of Alwar had also been invited and according to the prevailing 
convention he was to be given an address by the Union. Dr. Afiauddin wanted 
Ashraf to quit the office before the address was presented but he did not succeed 
in this. 

Welcoming the Maharaja, Ashraf delivered a very balanced and sophisticated 
speech. He talked of the secular traditions of Aligarh and also told the audience 
that the first person to graduate from Aligarh had been a Hindu. In his speech he 
also referred to the fact that his ancestors had been the subjects of the Maharaja at 
one time. The Maharaja was flattered to learn that this outstanding student and 
impressive speaker was, through his ancestors, connected with the state of Alwar. 
Ashraf was contacted by his aide-de-camp and met the Maharaja, who invited 
him to come to Alwar after completing his studies at Aligarh and also hinted at a 
scholarship for further studies in England. 

Immediately after the results of the examinations were out, he went to Muzaf- 
famagar and started legal practice. His house soon became a social, intellectual 
and semi-political centre. All kinds of people gathered at his house including peas¬ 
ants to whom Ashraf would talk in their own dialect. 

At this time the Maharaja of Alwar sent for him and offered him a scholarship 
for further studies in England. Through the Maharaja he also got a passport which 
in those days was not easy to obtain, particularly for a nationalist and a non-co¬ 
operator. Kulsum, Sultan 1 and myself went to see him off at Bombay and, prob¬ 
ably on September 27, 1927, we bade him good-bye. 

In England Ashraf joined two courses of. study. He joined Lincoln’s Inn for 
Bar-jat-law and later the School of Oriental Studies for his Ph. D. under the super¬ 
vision of Sir Wolseley Hague who was a friend and an admirer of the Maharaja of 
Alwar. 

His life in England was in many ways different from that in India. After the 
suffocating atmosphere of India, he now breathed the free atmosphere of England. 
The Maharaja, conscious of his status, provided him with sufficient means for a 
luxurious and comfortable life. But this kind of life could neither mar his sim¬ 
plicity nor diminish the intensity of his patriotism or his humane attitude. In his 
second or third letter he asked me to write my letters to him in Urdu so that in the 
alien atmosphere of England he could at least enjoy the pleasure of correspondent® 
in his own language. 

Maulana Muhammad Ali had gone to England for treatment. Ashraf and his 
nationalist friends would often go to meet him. At the residence of Maulana they 
met Saklatwala. Maulana had immense affection for the old students of Jamia and 
he invited all the Indian students to dinner at a big hotel where the choicest 


1 Kulsoom'B brother [P. M. A.]. 
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dishes were served to them. The young admirers of the Maulana were surprised 
because Maulana with his limited financial resources could not easily afford such a 
grand dinner. Ashraf could not help saying, “Maulana, it is a great injustice to us 
that for us you should add to your burdens.” Maulana said, “Do you want to 
deprive the father of the pleasure of giving good food to his children?” Ashrafs 
letter was full of his account of the feast and also indicated how, despite his diffe¬ 
rences with him, the Maulana hod charmed him by his love and affection. These 



Plate 3. Shaukat Alt (centre front). Shapiirji Saklut\ala (back row 
centre), K. M. Ashraf (back row second from left). London, v 1929 


incidents are apparently very minor and ordinary but they reveal his humanity 
and warmheartedness. Ashraf believed in basic human values and whenever he 
found a glimpse of these values, he communicated the pleasure of his experience to 
othere. 

In December 1928, Ashraf was recalled for the Jubilee Celebration ot the Maha¬ 
raja of Alwar. He was given the task of looking after the Nawabs and Rajas of 
Indian States. But he could not arrange for the orgies of debauchery for the 
gratification of their sensuality. He also saw the life of the Maharaja at close 
quarters. No one could be served food unless the Maharaja felt hungry. No food 
was served for the whole day, and when at twelve o'clock at night the table was 
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kid, the Maharaja just tasted the food and left the table, when the others also had to 
leave and follow him. 

Ashraf felt no respect for any of them. Once after the celebration the Maharaja 
ran over a constable merely to save the mudguard of his car from being damaged, as 
though the constable were not made of flesh and blood but of dirt. 

Ashraf was deeply shocked and thought if this man could kill another man 
without a word of regret, how could any confidence be placed in him? Even if ho 
continued to keep him in order to complete his education, service in that palace 
and state would be nothing but brutality and inhumanity. He quietly left the 
palace regardless of the difficulties and problems that poverty entailed. How could 
he sacrifice the riches of freedom and the blessings of humanity? 

In December 1927, I had returned to Aligarh and had started working in the 
university school. Ashraf, after giving up the Maharaja’s service, went to Jamia 
for some time and then came over to Aligarh. We stayed in the city for a few 
months together. We talked more about the future than about England. The 
Nehru Report had been published at that time and had aroused the hos¬ 
tility of some Muslim leaders like Maulana Shaukat. We were supporters of 
the Nehru Report and were so enthusiastic in our support that at public meetings 
we challenged leaders like Shaukat Ali. Although not as active in the political 
field as before, we always remained associated with the national movement and 
the movement to combat communalism. 

Seth Ahmad Uilah-din of Sikandarabad (Hyderabad state) gave scholarships 
of six pounds per month for education in England. Ashraf secured a scholarship 
and at the end of 1929 left for England. There were no comforts and luxuries. It 
was a difficult life and even penurious. He shared a room with another student and 
even cooked his own food. But his passion for study did not wane. On the contrary, 
it became more intense. 

Ashraf wrote in one of his articles, “Now 1 have met those friends who have to go 
without food”; and this, in a sense, was the final experience and turning point in 
his life. Ashraf met Shapurji Saklatwala at his house and on his way back went to 
Highgate cemetery. Here he took a pledge at the grave of a new teacher, Karl 
Marx. It was the firmest pledge he ever took. 


Saiyed Mohammad Tonki 
(Abridged translation by Nand Lai Gupta) 



At first I was pleasantly surprised and then words failed me in praise of this 
custom in Ceylon, when on my arrival there I came across a respectable family 
where the wife was a Buddhist and the husband a Christian. Every Ceylonese 


considers himself as a ‘Sin 
halese’ first, regardless of reli¬ 
gious differences. Even i< 
Roman Catholic takes pride in 
being a ‘Sinhalese’. He feels 
‘Sinhalese’language, Sinhalese 
literature and Sinhalese cul¬ 
ture stir his warm blood. I 
wondered then why India had 
not made a working compro¬ 
mise like that. Why had In¬ 
dian nationality not asserted 
its superiority over Hinduism 
and Islam? This aspect of 
Ceylonese life greatly pleased 
both me and my friend Anand 
Kausalyayana. We did not 
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then know that such an ex¬ 
periment had once been tried 
in our country too, although 
it could not gain recognition 
in all parts of the country. 

In the past, the Rajputs of 
Western U. P , Rajputana and 
some portions of the Punjab 
had realised the dangers of the 
Hindu-Muslim tangle and had 




devised a way out to solve this complex problem They decided that their 
Rajput brotherhood should take first place before all ofher considerations — 


Rajput valour, Rajput history and Rajput pride were to be the base upon which 


they sought to build up their unity. One might say “Allah”, the other "Ram”; 
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one might be called “Rustom Khan”, the other “Bahadur Singh” — these 
differences were not to vitiate their Rajput nationality. 

Although all the Rajputs were not unanimous about it, there were millions who 
adopted this path. Many Tomars chose this way, as did many Chaubans also. 
There were Gehlots and there were Panwars in this movement. They were not 
discouraged although all Rajputs did not take to this novel way. Perhaps these 
ancients were confident that the path adopted by them would one day be accepted 
by the whole of India. They were before their time; but this too certainly re¬ 
quired more courage. 

The Muslims called them ‘‘Neo-Muslims”. The Hindus called'them “Malkanas” 
or “Adhbarias”. They never bothered much as to which aspect of their cultural 
heritage should be jealously guarded and which should be left out. They con¬ 
sidered it however their sacred duty to protect “the Cow and the Brahmin”. In 
marriage they always took care to avoid their parents’ “gotra” (clan). Both 
“Saptapadi” (seven turns around the sacred fire) and “Niqua” (Muslim marriage 
rite) were equally prevalent. Thus they made the Hindu-Muslim quarrel non-exis¬ 
tent within their own world of a few lakhs of people. 

Daryapur is a small village in the Hathras Tehsil of Aligarh District. Many bf 
these Malkana Rajput families reside in that village. This small village of Daryapur 
has given birth to many famous personalities. Pandit Nattha Ram, the Swung 
Maestro, belongs to this place. Munshi Nawal Kishore, the founder of Nawal 
Kishore Press, was bom here. 

Sometime in the last century, Thakur Kunwar Singh settled down in this village 
after migrating from Alwar. Kunwar Singh got a son who was named Thakur Murad 
Ali (Murlidhar) Khan — “Khan” goes better with a Muslim name than Singh. 
Thakur Murad Ali learnt some English and then joined the railway aervioe. He work¬ 
ed as guard' and stationmaster at various places. As a Rajput he was also a part oi 
the Reserve forces and had seen aervioe during World War I in Africa, Iraq etc. 

Thakur Murad Ali was married to Anchohi, daughter of Thakur Nannhu Singh 
of the village of Gohanpur in Mathura District. Anchchi’s mother was Sundari. 
Anohohi gave birth to a son and a daughter, and died in her youth. The son was 
named Kunwar Muhammad Ashraf. He was born on the November 25,1003. 

He was hardly four when his mother passed away. But Thakur Murad Ali 
showered so much love upon his son that he never missed his mother. Thakur 
Sahib had constantly to keep on moving from place to place in connection with his 
service but he took good 0010 to educate his son properly. 

Ashraf was enrolled in the Upper Primary School at Daryapur. Next to hia 
father, Pandit Ramlal who was a teacher there, had the greatest influence on 
young Ashraf. Ashraf learnt Hindi. He did now know Urdu at all till he reached 
the VII Glass. Who could imagine at that time that this same Ashraf would be¬ 
come a great scholar of Arabic and Persian later on! 

Later, Ashraf joined Dharma Sabha High School, Aligarh, where he read up to 
the III Glass. Here at Aligarh Ashraf had an opportunity to listen to some Arya 
Samaj lectures in the company of his brother-in-law. The religious teachings of 
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Arya Samaj did not make much impression on Aahraf. But that was the period of 
the First World War when Arya Samaj stoutly propagated nationalism and 
patriotism. Young Ashraf learnt his first lessons in patriotism through these Arya 
Samaj propagandists. 

When Thakur Murad Ali was transferred to Moradabad, he got his son admitted 
in the Muslim High School in the IV Glass. Ashraf offered Hindi and Sanskrit. 
When he reached the VII Class, he had to offer Persian and Urdu as there was no 
arrangement to teach Hindi and Sanskrit in that class. 

Ashraf was a firstrate bad boy. He was a very bright student, but he never paid 
much heed to studies. Once a teacher was about to cane him when Ashraf caught 
hold of his hand and went direct to report to the Headmaster. The Headmaster, 
Zahiruddin, sized up the young rebel correctly and gave him leave to carry on 
his studies in any manner he liked, with or without attending classes. Ashraf was 
now free. He was the leader of a brave band of youth. 

He passed Matriculation in 1918 with Persian as one of his subjects. It was a 
real credit for such a fun-loving student to get a Second Division. During his 
school life he was influenced most by Maulvi Istafa Karim who belonged to the 
patriotic group of Obeidullah Sindhi and who was working for freedom, along with 
other disciples of his Master in different parts of the country. 

There was one other reason why the flame of patriotism was kindled in Ashraf 
at the tender age of 11. His father, Murad Ali, was a great friend of one Shankar 
Lai of Daryapur. His sister-in-law had brought Ashraf up as her own son. This 
Shankar Lai was involved by the authorities in a case of political murder. It waa 
therefore quite natural for Ashraf to get interested in politics at this age. 

While at Moradabad, Ashraf had learnt by heart many songB and anecdotea 
about Dhingra and Sufi Amba Prashad. An order was issued to the schools during 
the First World War period to salute the Union Jack on a particular day. Ashraf 
flatly refused to do so, and, sensing the resentment of the students, the Headmaster 
of the Muslim High School did not insist upon it either. The news of Annie Be- 
sant’s detention also helped to rouse the politician in Ashraf. 

When Ashraf joined the M. A. 0. College at Aligarh in 1918, it had not yet taken 
the shape of a University. Examinations were conducted by the Aligarh University. 
Ashraf had offered Arabic, Logic and History in the F. A. The signs of the great 
orator that Ashraf now is were clearly manifested even while he was at Moradabad. 
His love for debates and lectures increased further in Aligarh. He was no longer 
oareless as heretofore about his studies. Not that he was any whit the less gay and 
humorous. Only now his interest in studies increased. 

Ashraf passed the F. A. in 1920 and joined the B. A. course. Just then the coun¬ 
try was reverberating with Non-Co-operation, Khilafat and Mahatma Gandhi’s 
ideas. Maulana Mohammad Ali founded the Jamia Millia in Aligarh. Ashraf also 
joined it. The students and teachers of institutions like these devoted more of their 
time to political agitation than to studies. Ashraf was a fine speaker and he be¬ 
longed to Aligarh. He now openly came forward to take part in the national 
movement. He concentrated mainl y on collecting for the Tilak Swaraya Fund, the 
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propagation of Khadi and Hindu-Muslim Unity. He passed B. A. from Jamia 
MilUa in 1923. 

By 1924 the movement had almost petered out. This fact, coupled with his 
father’s insistence, made Ashraf rejoin the Muslim University. Ashraf was 
no longer the old devil-may-care type. He had developed a taste for studies. He 
offered Muslim Theology, Islamic Philosophy and History. He passed B. A. in 1925 
and M. A. in. 1926, both in the Second Division. Then, by 1927, he had not only 
passed the L.L.B Examination in the First Division, but broken all past records. 

Ashraf had a deep-seated love for his country’s freedom. He was much interested, 
in Congress politics for the sake of which he had once already given up his studies. 
In 1922, Ashraf was introduced to Shaukat Usmani who talked about socialism. 
But the nationalist Ashraf could feel no attraction to it. Rather he was repelled 
by such talk. The works of M.N. Roy further accentuated his dislike of socialism. 
He began to regard such talk as anti-nationalist. 

He met Muzaffar Ahmed and Kutubuddin in 1923. just after the Gaya Congress 
session. But these meetings could not abate his dissatisfaction with socialism. He 
returned trom Calcutta an ant' Communist. Later in life when he became a 
Communist, Ashraf often used to reproach his old friends, saying that as Commu¬ 
nism was the staunchest supporter of national freedom, had they related it to his 
nationalist ideas he might have reached the right path much earlier. 

Ashraf began losing faith in Gandhism after the Chauri Chaura incident in 1922. 
While studying at the University, he began to turn towards socialism, but his knowl¬ 
edge thereof was still very hazy. He visited Alwar in 1926 after passing M. A. He felt 
a special attraction to Alwar, that being his grandfather’s town. He was honoured 
by the State and was made to Btay there as the guest of the Btate. The ruler went 
out on a hunting expedition. Ashraf had an opportunity to see for himself the hard¬ 
ships suffered by the “Began” labourers. Here he found human beings treated like 
dumb brutes. This further increased his hatred for the present social system. 

Ashraf practised law, but only for three months, at Muzaffamagar. The ruler of 
Alwar tried to make him come back to his state. Ashraf agreed, but only after 
visiting England where he wished to go for further studies. He was awarded a 
state scholarship for this purpose. 

Ashraf reached London in 1927. Although he joined Lincoln’s Inn and attended 
for three years, his heart was not in Law. He desired to study the social life of 
India. As the subjeot of his thesis forPh. D. he chose the social life of India from 
1200 to 1550. His professors were greatly surprised when they were told about 
this subject, not because it smacked of socialism, but because they thought that 
for this particular period of Indian history there would not be enough material for 
a Ph. D. thesis. 

His tutor was SirWolseley Haig. Ashraf used to visit him once a week without foil, 
hut never once did they talk about the thesis. Prof. Haig had little hope, but Ashraf 
on going through the pages of Arabic and Persian sources had seen that if he 
searched carefully he was bound to find concrete materials for his theme. As he 
probed deeper many obscure passages of history were gradually illuminated. 
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Be metrmany politically-minded Indians in England. He became last friends with 
Sakiatwala, Sajaad Zaheer, Mohmudueaffar and many others. After that his 
ideas turned towards communism. He offered his last prayers to God in 1927. 

His Highness of Alwar was celebrating his Jubilee in 1929. Ashraf was studying 
on a state scholarship. His Highness sent for him and he arrived in Alwar. The 
days that he spent at Alwar during these Jubilee celebrations not merely opened 
his eyes, they struck him like a beam of fight. A million and a half rupees were wasted 
on the Jubilee in one week. Many of the native princes visited Alwar. Ashraf was 
the Private Secretary to His Highness at the time. Ixmi Irwin also came. His 
Highness had specially entrusted the arrangements for his welcome to Ashraf. 

These three months were an experience for Ashraf. He kept a diary of each day 
during these three months. If and when it is published, the reader will be truly 
astounded by the gruesomeness of this leprous limb of India to which we give the 
name of the Princely States. 

At last the inevitable happened. Ashraf could no longer suppress the rebel in 
him. Loyalty to the ruler of Alwar became more than he could endure and he 
left Alwar for good. 

His father was still alive. He was a spendthrift where it concerned his son. He 
never drove his son against his will. He had only two counsels for him: “Never 
take a loan” and “Spend all you earn”. Even when he was at Aligarh, his father 
used to make him liberal allowances. If anyone protested, he would reply. “I am 
his servant” 

Ashraf returned to London early in 1930 at his father’s expense and came back 
to India with a Ph. D. degree in 1932. 

The same year a Labour Conference was held at Kanpur. Ashraf joined it. He 
took an active part in the peasant movement in Mathura, as also in the movement 
against forced labour imposed on the Chamars there. Thakur Murad Ali lived till 
1934. He did not like his son's ways but he never interfered with him either. Even 
to this day, Ashraf regards his father and Pandit Ramlal as responsible for the 
development of his personality. 

Being a serious student of history and as a result of the profound impact of 
Marxism, Ashraf is, on the one hand, deeply interested in research into his coun¬ 
try's culture and history. On the other hand, he wants to see his country free. He 
wrote offering his services to the Servants of the People Society (founded by Lala 
Lajpat Rai) and to the Servants of India Society at Poona. As a matter of fact, it 
is very difficult for people professing different faiths and cultures to work together 
until they are absolutely clear about their attitude towards nationalism, culture, 
religion and so on. That is why only Hindus could join these societies of Lalaji and 
Gokhale. 

Ashraf agreed to accept a lecturership for a year only from 1934 to 1935 in 
the Muslim University. While he was there he went to attend the Lucknow Con¬ 
gress and after that he remained a member of the All India Congress 
Committee. It was at his suggestion that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru estab¬ 
lished Hie Foreign and Publicity Departments in the Congress. Both Dr. Ashraf 
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and his London friend, Dr. Ahmad, began working in the various departments of 
the All India Congress Committee. 

In 1037 Ashraf contested a seat in the Assembly on a Congress ticket in the 
Mathura-Agra Mohammedan constituency. It was a tough election fight. Many 
attempts were made to prejudice the electors against him on the grounds of his 
being a Congressitc. Yet he got a majority vote in many tehsils and was only 
defeated by an over-all margin of 275 votes. This would not have been the case had 
not some of his own supporters betrayed him. 

Dr. Ashraf has acted as the spokesman of the Communists in Congress sessions 
since 1936. His speeches at the Congress sessions at Tripura, Ramgarh, Poona, 
Allahabad, Bombay and at the various All India Congress Committee meetings 
are eagerly read by the public. 

Dr. Ashraf is a member of the Board of the “Asad Muslim Conference”. He is a 
great admirer of Islamic culture. But he also remembers that the brothers of his 
wife, Kulsum, are named Pratap Singh and Dhan Singh, that the sister of his 
father is also a Hindu, and that at his own marriage he made the Seven Sacred 
Turns round the fire. Who then could be better qualified to defend Indian culture 
than Ashraf who feels Indian in every drop of his blood' Who else could be a 
greater defender of Islamic culture than Ashraf, who is not merely a serious stu¬ 
dent of it but honours its services to humanity 1 And, being a Communist, what 
else can he be except a staunch supporter of the freedom and culture of every 
country and of every community ? 

He treats with equal love and respect the magnificent achievements in the 
History, Philosophy, Art, Culture and Literature of mankind. Ashraf stands at the 
centre from where all lines reach the different points on the circumference without 
intersecting. 

Ashraf desires to see an authentic history of Ins country from the earliest times 
to the present day, but he does not want merely to re-arrange the materials of 
writers like Vincent Smith. Moreover he does not want a history of kings and 
queens. What he dreams of is the history of the people, the history of society and 
the history of every aspect of life 

He wants to leave this task of writing history to the next generation. For the 
moment, he wants to publish m a number of volumes all the materials that are 
available in the world pertaining to every aspect of our Indian life, beginning from 
the Indus Valley and the pre-Vedic period down to the present. Whatever may 
have been preserved about our country, in any language of the world, in clay, 
stone, brass, iron, copper or in unwritten songs, stories, customs or charms, he 
would like to be included in these volumes. This would only be possible if hun¬ 
dreds of scholars worked consistently for ten or fifteen years. But it will be made 
possible, for Ashraf firmly believes that the future is with us. 

Rahul Sankrityayan 

(Translated from: Rahul Sankrityayan, Naye bharat ke no ye neks, Allahabad, 1948, 

pp. 1—11.) 



I pen these lines in Berlin, capital of the German Democratic Republic, a,most 
three years after the death of Dr. Muhammad Ashraf. It was in this very town 
that he breathed his last and it is here that his last remains lie. And I think of 
another meeting here in this very town, a year before his death. Our friendship 
and comradeship had been life-long — I first met him in London in 1928 — thirty- 
seven years ago - when Ashraf was a student in the University of London and 
I a student at Oxford University. My first impression of him was of intense vita¬ 
lity, of sharp and extraordinary intelligence, of burning patriotism Mid of a 
revolutionary, who knew no bounds and considered no sacrifice too great to 
achieve his goal — the independence of our dear Motherland and the establish¬ 
ment there of a socialist social order. Soon Ashraf became a member of the first 
group of Indian communist students. After taking his doctorate in London Ashraf 
was back home in India. British intelligence had detected him already as a “dan¬ 
gerous” man. Jobs in the educational service of India - for which he was indeed 
highly qualified - were denied to him, and in any case, he was himself more keen to 
plunge himself directly into the national liberation movement. A fiery and eloquent 
orator, he soon became a peasant leader, which he remained essentially all his life - 
being of peasant stock himself. He became a leader of the left inside the Indian 
National Congress while at the same time building the illegal Communist Party of 
India. Being a Muslim himself, he was particularly active for the bringing in and 
integration of millions of Indian Muslims within the main current of the national 
liberation movement. One of the most important and significant contributions of 
Dr. Ashraf to the liberation struggle was his fight against the reactionary elements 
amongst the Muslims of India, who, instigated by the British imperialists, were 
taking the Muslims towards the path of separation. Ashraf opposed the ideology 
of the Indian Muslim League tooth and nail, made a deep study of Muslim social 
and political movements and told the Muslim intelligentsia and the Muslim masses 
of India that their salvation lay with the struggle of the rest of the Indian masses 
for independence and democracy. Ashraf, naturally, also fought the reactionary 
Hindu chauvinists of the majority community in India who wanted to degrade and 
oppress the Muslim minority. The outbreak of the Second World War changed the 
political situation in India. Together with thousands of other patriots Ashraf was 
thrown into prison in 1940 and released only two years later, when the Nazi 
attack on the Soviet Union gave a new turn to the war. In prison, as a result 
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ol a prolonged hunger-strike lasting for over thirty days in the Deoli Concentration 
Camp, Ashraf’s health suffered serious injury. Although through his strong will and 
disciplined life Ashraf recovered, perhaps a permanent injury had been inflicted 
on his constitution, which, I think, was the main reason for his untimely and 
sudden death in 1062. A very active political life - he now became a member of 
the Central Committee of the C.P. I. - from 1042 to 1048, told on his health again. 
He was lying severely ill at Karachi, the capital of newly-created Pakistan, when 
he was again arrested and thrown into prison. The Government of Pakistan now 
expelled him from Pakistan and Ashraf went to England. After several years’ stay 
in England, where he again started his studies of Medieval Indian history, Ashraf 
came back to India und became a lecturer in history in the University of Delhi. I 
am not a historian myself, but it is generally acknowledged that Dr. Ashraf now be¬ 
came the greatest authority on Medieval Indian history. A life-long research scholar, 
he was the first among our historians to study and to understand Medieval Indian 
history in the light of scientific Marxism. He influenced deeply a whole group of 
brilliant young Indian historians whom he taught and trained. He joined the Hum¬ 
boldt University and went to the USSR, continuing his research and studies of 
the sources of Indian history and had vast planB of writing down the results of his 
research when death overtook him. 

But it would be wrong to think of Dr. Ashraf in the last phase of his life as a mere 
historian. At my request in 1067, he wrote a brilliant treatise in Urdu on the 
political and ideological trends among the Indian Muslims during the last one hun¬ 
dred years. Every line of this brilliant book of about 150 pages shows that Ashraf 
really was a profound Marxist historian, an Indian patriot and an ardent commu¬ 
nist revolutionary. In the last conversations I had with Ashraf in Berlin he told me 
that on his return to India he wanted to plunge himself again into active political 
life and organise all over the country a workers’ educational movement - thus he 
would combine his great experience as a teacher and a historian with his life-long 
work as an active political personality. 

But, alas, this was not to be. Ashraf’s work remains incomplete; his great 
aspiration to see a socialist India unrealised. Those who remain behind, Ashraf’s 
friends and comrades, would honour his memory by trying to complete his work 
and to realise his noble dream Thus alone can our terrible grief at the loss of such 
a dear and valuable comrade be lessened and life conquer death. 


8. Sajjad Zahbkr 



My first recollection of Dr. Ashraf dates back to the spring of 1947.1 was in 
Delhi where I had gone to cover the Inter-Asian Conference for a number of Indian 
and foreign newspapers and journals. The event was a landmark in Indian and 
Asian history, though at the 
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time the western press, almost 
without exception, tried to 
belittle its significance and 
largely ignored it. For several 
decades during India’» struggle 
for freedom, the Indian natio¬ 
nal movement had repeatedly 
pledged itself to the task of 
promoting understanding and 
co-operation among the nat¬ 
ions of Asia - and not only 
Asia — on the basis of their 
shared heritage of struggle 
against colonialism and their 
common aspirations to natio¬ 
nal independence and to eco¬ 
nomic and social progress. The 
fact that Jawaharlal Nehru, 
almost immediately on taking 
change of India’s foreign rela¬ 
tions in the “Interim Govern¬ 
ment” and even before the 
achievement of independence, 
had taken the initiative to call-* 
such a conference, was seen by 
the progressive and radical sec¬ 
tion of Indian opinion as an encouraging augury in itself and as a promise of things 
to come. Especially so, because it was noted that for the first time representatives 
from the Asian Republics of the U. S. S. R. had been invited to participate in the 
work of the conference, thus breaking down that physical and psychological 
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cordon aanitain which British Imperialism had set up and systematically sustained 
in order to insulate the people of India from direct contact and dialogue with the 
Soviet Union. 

The plenary sessions of the conference were held under a vast marquee erected 
inside the Old Fort of Delhi. However, most of the work of committees set up to 
deal with the various concrete problems of inter-Asian co-operation was done in 
the Constitution House. What is more, many of the significant and useful encoun¬ 
ters among the delegates and journalists and others on the margin of the confe¬ 
rence took place in the Lounge of the Constitution House. It was at one of these that 
I was introduced to Dr. Ashraf. Of course, we had many mutual friends and his work 
was known to me, both as an historian of originality and distinction and as one of 
the leading figures among those who constituted the Left-wing of the Indian 
National Congress and had played an important part in what was known as “the 
mass-contact campaign”, especially among the Muslim voters, during the elec¬ 
tions to the provincial assemblies in 1937, which, although held under an imposed 
imperialist constitution, actually became a trial of strength between British Power 
in India and its Indian stooges on the one hand, and the national liberation move¬ 
ment on the other. But for some reason we had never actually met till then. 

It was, in any case, a brief meeting and we talked mainly about the conference, 
its work, its limitations and its potentialities as the point of departure for the 
consolidation of an area of peace and friendship in Asia which would eventually 
embrace Africa as the nations of Africa won their freedom and sovereignty and 
entered the mainstream of history. However, even while discussing these hopeful 
perspectives that were opening up, none of us, least of all Dr. Ashraf who had been 
in the very thick of the struggle for India’s liberation most of his adult life, could 
overlook the vast menace that was looming ahead because of the sharpening clea¬ 
vage of policy and purpose between the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
League. We could not have overlooked it even if we had wanted. The fact that the 
leadership of the Muslim League had boycotted the Inter-Asian Conference and 
that the newspapers which it controlled had been engaged in a virulent campaign 
designed to ridioule and denigrate the work of the Conference was a constant re¬ 
minder of the alienation of the two major political forces in India and of how far 
the process had gone. ^ 

For the next two years or more I had no contact with Dr. Ashraf, direct or 
indirect. I was actually in Europe when India was partitioned and two separate 
States were set up on the subcontinent. The traumatic effect of this tragic event it 
is hard for even sympathetic outsiders to gauge fully. Of course, the death and 
destruction, the large-scale uprooting of populations, the for-reaching dislocation 
of the already tenuous and fragile economy which followed in the wake of what 
was in fact an act of imperialist vandalism, are reoorded history by now. But what 
has not been sufficiently appreciated, and perhaps never will be, is the subtler 
damage the arbitrary partition inflicted on the structure of Indian polity and cul¬ 
ture as it had evolved historically. For it not only opened the floodgate of religious 
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chauvinism, bat destroyed the delicate balances on which the Indian ethos had 
rested for centuries. In particular, it was a major set-baok for the progressive 
movement which had fought for the freedom and unity of the Indian people. Free¬ 
dom, indeed, had come bringing with it for them not the taste of honey, but of 
Dead Sea fruit. 

The tragedy of India’s partition affected Dr. Ashraf in a very direct and per¬ 
sonal sense. He had gone to West Pakistan only to discover that the authorities in 
the newly created State were already committed to a policy of systematic perse¬ 
cution of anybody who had ever cherished progressive ideas and been in any way 
connected with Left-wing, or even mildly radical political activities. He was left 
in no doubt that his presence in Pakistan would not be tolerated and was im¬ 
prisoned without trial. The story of this episode in his life I was to hear from him 
sometime towards the end of 1949 when I met him by chance in London and learnt 
to my surprise that he was living in Hampstead — and in the same road where I 
was living at the time, only a few houses away. 

It was during the period of his stay in London that I came to know him well. 
We had fairly frequent opportunities of meeting each other either at my place, 
or his rooms, or often at the British Museum where he was collecting material for 
his projected work on the period of Indian history which was his special province - 
namely, the period which saw the rise, consolidation and decline of Muslim power 
in India. He was working very hard — perhaps even too hard. The life of an im¬ 
pecunious exile has strains enough in any event; and he was not keeping good health. 
Nevertheless, he went practically every day to the Museum early in the morning 
aiid worked till closing time — 5 o’clock in the afternoon - mostly in the room for 
Oriental Books and Manuscripts, taking copious notes from the original sources of 
Indian history. As at the time I was also working on a biography of Rammohun 
Roy and used to go to the Museum twice or three times a week, we had frequent 
opportunities to meet. 

In fact, there were a number of other Indian writers and scholars working at 
the Museum during those years; they included the late Cedric Dover whose books 
on the racial question, published during the late thirties and the war years, repre¬ 
sented an important contribution to the fight against the racialist doctrines of 
Fascism, and the young Urdu poet, Munib-ur-Rahman, who was at the time 
writing a thesis on the revolutionary trends in Persian poetry during the 19th 
and 20th centuries; and the British Museum was to us something of a club. Occa¬ 
sionally, we all met for a snack and a cup of tea in a small cafe in Coptic Street 
only a few steps away called Phil’s Snack Bar which then, as now. was patronised, 
not by the intelligentsia, or the office workers and shop assistants, but by lorry- 
driven and garage hands and othen whose proletarian origins could hardly be in 
doubt. 

What did we discuss at these gatherings? Inevitably, the current international 
situation. For it was a period of acute Cold War tensions. The aftermath of the 
Korean War was still with us and the colonial war against the people of Viet Nam 
was threatening to develop into a wider conflict which might have engulfed the 
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whole of South East Asia - and perhaps the world — under the pressure of Ameri¬ 
can imperialism in its rabid Dullesian phase. However, the central theme of our 
talks was what had happened in India and the tragedy of partition which had left 
such deep wounds in the collective memory of our generation. The question that 
continued to preoccupy us was how and why the progressive movement in [ndia 
had failed to prevent what was an avoidable disaster 

A year or so before, I had published an introduction to the life and work of the 
great Indian poet - Mohammad Iqbal. It was in part concerned with this very 
question: for Iqbal and his writings had been claimed posthumously as the vindi¬ 
cation of the “Two Nations” theory which had furnished the ideological basis for 
the creation of Pakistan. It was a matter of some gratification to me that Dr. 
Ashraf. who had a very deep knowledge of the intellectual movements in the world 
of Indian Islam and had known Iqbal personally, hail liked the book and generally 
endorsed my assessment, not only of Iqbal's poetic genius, but the contradictions 
and confusions underlying his political ideas - and the reasons for them. I got the 
impression, too, that the research on which lie was engaged was not actuated by 
purely academic motives, but by his conviction of the imperative need for buil¬ 
ding a rational framework for the understanding of Indian history. He felt, as 
many of us did, t hat over the past hundred years or more, imperialist scholarship 
had systematically injected a reactionary bias into Indian historical studies to suit 
the purposes of imperialist strategy of “divide and rule”, that it had deliberately 
magnified, if not actually invented, divisive features in India’s complex social and 
cultural anatomy, worked upon them as on a raw nerve till they had acquired a 
pathological acuteness, and that, consequently, it was a major and urgent respon¬ 
sibility facing the forward-looking Indian intelligentsia to devote themselves to 
the task of formulating an alternative and positive approach to India’s past no less 
than to her present. Ami this, he felt, could only be done by going to the original 
sources of Indian history, to verify the facts and to interpret and order them scien¬ 
tifically, and above all to cure its study of the morbidities of denominational 
partisanship and obsessions which imperialism had succeeded in insinuating into 
the methods of teaching and exegesis 

Dr. Ashraf's own research work was undertaken with full consciousness of this 
responsibility and can best be understood in the light of this responsibility. Once 
he hail completed the collection of data, he was most anxious to return to India 
where he wanted to take up teaching and at the same time to get down to putting 
his studies into a series of books But there came the rub His status in Britain was 
for all practical purposes that of a stateless person He was not a citizen of the 
United Kingdom, and the Indian authorities were reluctant to give him a passport 
although lie had devoted so much of his life to the struggle for Indian freedom. 
Finally, the British Home Office issued him a pass and he was allowed to return 
to India, the land of his birth. 

I learned that he worked for a time in Kashmir and later took up a teaching 
post in a college in Delhi. But somehow I missed meeting him during my trip to 
India in the summer of 1957. Strange to relate my next and last meeting with him 
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was to be in East Berlin in March 1001 when I was visiting the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic on the invitation of the Press Department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the G. D. R. Some friends informed me that Dr. Ashraf had 
oome to Berlin to take up work at the Institute of Indology as Guest-Professor 
in medieval history and it was arranged that we should spend an evening together. 

I reoall that when we met and had dinner together at a lively restaurant not far 
from where he wr.s staying, he talked at length of how he had managed to bring 
his favourite cat all the way from India to Berlin and how he managed to persuade 
the authorities both at the airport in Moscow and Berlin to waive the stringent 
quarantine regulations to let her in. It was a happy evening that we spent to¬ 
gether and the idea that I was never to see him again did not enter my mind even 
as a remote premonition. 

The orbits of our two lives intersected at so few points and ran close to each 
other over so brief a stretch of time that it would be presumptuous for me to claim 
that these reminiscences can qualify m any material Bense to be considered as 
making a significant contribution to an understanding of Dr. Ashraf s life and 
work. Nor are they intended as such. The only biographical purpose they may 
conceivably serve is that in the larger canvas these impressions may fill in some 
details about a period of his life which was not only one of great strain and diffi¬ 
culty, but during which he was living away from most of his lifelong friends and 
comrades. 

Not that at any time during his adult life he could command even moderate 
comfort or ease. Like most men and women of his generation and persuasion in 
India, his youth and early middle-age were entirely dedicated to the struggle for 
Indian liberation and to the even sterner task of investing the movement of eman¬ 
cipation with a truly socialist meaning and content. This inevitably involved 
renunciation of all private ambition and even of private life. But during the ’thir¬ 
ties and the ’forties, when the struggle against imperialism was approaching its 
climax, these hardships and privations were in a sense easier to bear, because of the 
sustaining comfort of comradeship in a common endeavour with thousands of others 
which made aU the difference. 

There was no such sustaining comfort for his spirit during the last few years of 
his life - and least of all during the time that he spent in London. On the con¬ 
trary, just when he could reasonably have expected somewhat more tolerable and 
normal conditions under which to devote himself to the creative academic pur¬ 
suits for which his immense scholarship and intellectual gifts so emmently quali¬ 
fied him, he was subjected to an even severer test. He had hardly any means of 
livelihood and found himself wholly isolated and almost without a country. And 
this at a time when his health was also failing. 

It would be idle to pretend that all this did not impose certain handicaps on his 
work, inhibiting the effective scope of his achievement. For so to pretend would be 
to ignore or slur over the stultifying limitations to which intellectuals and scholars 
who do not acoept the primacy of the cash nexus on which capitalist societies rest. 
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Are subjected despite tall talk of “liberalism” and “freedom”. But having recorded 
this, it is also important to set down that although he worked under the most 
frustrating conditions, he never allowed himself to be deflected from his loyalty 
to all the progressive causes of our times ; that to the end of his days the miseries 
and injustices of the world were always more real and urgent to him than his own 
private misery or grief. At least, those of us who had the good fortune to come in 
contact with him during this period will always owe him a great debt of gratitude 
for his never failing friendship, his stimulating comradeship and his great charity 
and courtesy of the spirit. And not only for these, but much else besides... 

Iqbal Singh 



My first acquaintance with 
Dr. Ashraf was in 1936. 

The Indian National Con¬ 
gress was holding its annual 
session at Lucknow. Those of 
us who had accepted the ideo¬ 
logy of socialism and had or¬ 
ganized ourselves inthe Con¬ 
gress Socialist Party were busy 
contacting the delegates who 
gathered at Lucknow from all 
parts of the country. Many 
who were not members of the 
Congress Socialist Party but 
were holding views of a gener¬ 
ally left and socialist pereua- 
sion were gathered in consider¬ 
able numbers. The fact that 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
avowed champion of a leftist 
orientation of the Congress, 
was the President of the session 
raised the morale of all such 
left-minded delegates. 

The Communist Party at 
that time was a relatively 
small force but included in its 
ranks revolutionaries who were 
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respected for their sincerity of 

purpose and capacity for tireless work. Many of us in the Congress Socialist Party 
were in contact with them and, like me, being attracted towards the Party. We 
began to hope for an era of close co-operation between them and us of the Congress 
Socialist Party. 
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One of the revolutionaries who were known to us all as a Communist was Dr. 
Ashraf. He had just come back from studies in England and had earned a repu¬ 
tation as a young revolutionary of high intellectual calibre. He threw himself heart 
and soul into the anti-imperialist movement and actively worked to strengthen it. 
He became a pillar of strength for the entire left and socialist movement. The 
President of the Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, took him into the staff of 
the All India Congress Committee and gave him and a few other young intellec¬ 
tuals the task of strengthening the ideological work of the Congress. He therefore 
began to work untiringly to give the ideological and organizational work of the Con¬ 
gress a distinctly rabid anti-imperialist outlook. 

Along with this work m the general anti-imperialist, movement, Dr. Ashraf 
worked in the Congress Socialist Party and in the organization of the Communist 
Party of India. He was soon elected as a member of the National Executive of the 
Congress Socialist Party of which I was a member. I had, in the meanwhile, joined 
the Communist Party of India. We therefore became colleagues both in the C. S. P. 
Executive and the organization of the Communist Party. 

Ever since then and down to the last days when he was leaving for Berlin, I had 
the opportunity to work with him in the Communist Party. I have always been 
impressed by the earnestness with which he carried on the revolutionary work 
assigned to him as well as the erudition which he brought to bear on his practical 
work. All his colleagues and comrades respect him for the rare combination which 
they see in him of the erudite scholar and the practical revolutionary. I had also 
had the pleasure of seeing how his colleagues in academic circles respected him 
for the scholarly work which he had done. 

It was therefore a terrible shock to me aB to all his comrades and co-workers, 
when I heard the news of his sudden death. 




E. M. S. Namboodiripad 



It was in 1939/40 that I became acquainted indirectly with Dr. Ashraf. His only 
short story Anand about those young boys who left their colleges and joined 
the independence movement in 1921/22, was published in Adabi Dunya. After 
the events of Chauri Chaura when Gandhiji withdrew the movement, the only 
task left to them was to sit in the Ashrams spinning and listening to the upadeia 
of the Gita. So their lives were wasted in confusion and in worry. At the end of the 
story, disgusted by this mental conflict, a young man committed suicide. 

I liked the Btory and came to the conclusion that Anandi’s suicide was the re¬ 
sult of wrong leadership and wrong education. 1 think it was the first and the last 
story by Dr. Ashraf, who told me later on that it was based on an incident from 
real life. 

Afterwards, perhaps in 1946, he came to Lahore and gave a lecture in the Y. M. 
0. A. Hall on Shibli. Lahore was at that time a centre of the new culture. Many 
writers and intellectuals attended the meeting. Everyone liked the speech by 
Doctor Saheb. Referring to the writings of Shibli he analysed the rising political 
and literary consciousness of that time. 

The partition of the country and the exchange of populations took place. 1 
had to leave Lahore and had to come to Delhi. Here the Communist Party started 
a daily newspaper called “Naya Daur” which came out from January, 1948. The 
preparations had already started in December, 1947. Dr. Ashraf was the editor 
of the paper. Comrade Tika Ram Sukhan was brought in from the Punjab, his 
task was to assist Dr. Ashraf in writing the editorial notes and in looking after 
the paper. I was the news editor. Comrade Yushal was the manager 

The office of the paper was at Connaught Place, but we were staying at Urdu 
Basahr, near Jama Masjid. There in Koocha Khonkhana is a big building, “Akbar 
Manzil”. Its former inhabitants had gone to Pakistan due to the riots. This buil¬ 
ding became a commune for those of us who were .working on the newspaper. 

There were about 10 to 12 rooms altogether, and people were living together 
with one another. A separate room was reserved for Dr Ashraf on the upper floor, 
so that he could have the facility of studying and could talk separately with his 
visitors. 

But Doctor Saheb never considered it his own room. He used to live in common 
with everybody. Sometimes he and sat in the nearby room and we went to 
his room. When he went out he never locked it, the doors remained open. Not 
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only waB the room free to all, but his comrades who were living with him oouki 
use his things as their own. He never complained. He used to take food with all 
the others, and in his talk he never showed any kind of superiority or egoism. 

He was very much perturbed because of the riots. The topic of our talks was 
often the same. Our minds had not accepted the division of the country. Then 
came the theory of the two nations, transfer of population, murders and destruction 
— nothing could be understood. 

One day Doctor Saheb said: 

“But shall the Hindus and Muslims deny historical realities by this? Shall not 
this Red Fort, Jama Masj id and Taj Mahal remain the cultural heritage of the 
Muslims who are going to Pakistan? Gan Hindus change their names and send 
them to Pakistan? There are hundreds of other things which are witness to our 
common culture. Will this culture also be divided by the partition of the country? 
No, no, certainly not. All this is madness.” 

Dr. Kunwar Mohammad Ashraf belonged to a Rajput family. Some members 
of this family were Muslims and some were Hindus and they maintained their 
relations among them all. 

But it was a time when nobody listened to others. There was an atmosphere of 
madness and fear everywhere. Lakhs of Hindus had come to Delhi from West 
Pakistan and the Frontier. These, in addition to those in the camps, lay in the 
streets, in the parks, mosques, temples etc. It was a difficult problem to rehabili¬ 
tate them and to give them employment. Moreover the lives of the Muslims living 
in Delhi were in danger. Many people had gone to the camp at Humayun’s Tomb. 
For those who remained in their houses it was difficult to come out of the Muslim 
moihaUas, not to mention the position in Pahar Ganj, Karol Bagh and Sabzi Mandi. 
Life was in danger even when going to Chandni Chawk. Communalism had poiso¬ 
ned the minds of the people. Nobody was ready to hear a word of love. 

The Communist Party was helping the Congress and the Government to solve 
the problems which had come up due to the riots and to create a healthier atmos¬ 
phere. The Party therefore announced a public meeting in this connection. Prob¬ 
ably it was the first political meeting after partition to be held on Gandhi Ground. 
Dr. Ashraf was the speaker. We were sure that the meeting would be successful, 
for the people acknowledged his powerful rhetoric and his patriotism. 

There was a large audience. Coming onto the stage Doctor Saheb began his 
speech in a serious tone. But as soon as he opened fire on communalism and the 
reactionaries, people began murmuring. The area around Gandhi Ground was the 
centre of the members of Rashtrya Sewam Sewak Sangh. They exercised a strong 
influence on the local Hindus and particularly the refugees. How could they tole¬ 
rate that a Mohammedan who was a Communist as well, should come to their 
centre, where'it was dangerous for any Muslim to enter, teach them about natio¬ 
nalism and preach that all ought to live in cooperation with each other? 

They resorted to hooliganism. 

But Doctor Saheb was not the least perturbed. He continued his speech calmly. 
He was aocustomed to face hooliganism even from the time of the “People’s War”. 
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In spite of the shouting of his opponents he used to put his point of view with cou¬ 
rage in the sessions of the All India Congress Committee. He would not be made 
nervous by this hooliganism now. Yet the time was such that even Doctor Saheb’s 
rhetoric and popularity did not help. Communalism played its game and disturbed 
the meeting. We were not unaware of the situation. We had therefore come pre¬ 
pared and brought Doctor Saheb safely away from the meeting place. Otherwise 
it was possible that he might have fallen a victim to communalism simply because 
his name was “Mohammad Ashraf” 




I first heard Dr. Aahraf’s 
name in the years before the 
Second World War when I was 
studying in England. With my 
cont raporaries I was active in 
theanti-imperialistmovement. 
The Bombay weekly “National 
Front'’ and others circulated 
from hand to hand among 
us expatriates, bringing news 
from India which we eagerly 
devoured. 


Ashraf V name stood with 
those of the late Sahibzada 
Mahmuduzzaffar, the late Dr. 
Rashid Jean Begum, the late 
MiAn Iftikharuddin, S. Sajjad 
Zaheet, Hajrah Begum and 
others, the leaders of the brill* 
iant young Muslim intelligent¬ 
sia (highly qualified and be¬ 
longing to socially prominent 
families) that stood with the 
integral Indian national move¬ 
ment opposed to Muslim sepa¬ 
ratism. 

Ashraf was a leading cham- 
Plate 9. K. M. Ashraf at Lahore. 1937 pion of Hindu-Muslim unity 

against Imperialism. He him¬ 
self sprang from a famous 
Rajput warrior clan, which from the days of the great Emperor Akbar, had been 
divided between the Hindu and Muslim faiths but had preserved the tradition 
and custom, down to our days, of intermarriage (both Hindu bride with Muslim 
groom and vice versa). 


Danial Latifi 3Q0 

Ashraf was rated among India’s best orators. I had experience of his ability 
shortly after my return to India in 1939. I was then working as Secretary to 
Mian lftikharuddin. President of the Punjab Congress. The national leader, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, came to Lahore and we had to arrange his tour programme 
throughout the Punjab Province (of which’Lahore was then the capital), As usual 
Pandit Nehru’s programme was a very full one with innumerable mass meetings. 
Unfortunately one night when a big mass meeting was scheduled at Lahore, due to 
some misunderstanding forty miles away at Amritsar the local Trade Unions had 
also called a meeting for Pandit Nehru. It was impossible for Panditji to address 
both meetings on the same night. Crowds of over 100,000 had assembled at both 
places. They would not disperse unless Pandit Nehru appeared in person to address 
them. Hastily Ashraf was sent in a fast car to Amritsar. Under the spell of his 
oratory the crowd relaxed, chuckled (as only he could make them chuckle!). . . 
at last forgot that they had met to hear Nehru. After Ashraf’s speech lasting two 
and a half hours, during which he gained and held rapt attention, the crowd 
dispersed without a murmur of complaint that it had been cheated of the scheduled 
speech by Pandit Nehru. 

Dr. Ashraf was a revolutionary. He rejected the bourgeois path to national 
liberation. His speeches and writings were devoted to the solidarity of the Hindu 
and Muslim toilers and to the organization of the workers and peasants. 

Some of Ashraf’s greatest speeches were made in the great days of February 
1946 — when the naval Mutiny at Bombay cracked and shook the British Empire in 
India. Mass meetings and demonstrations throughout the length and breadth of 
the land thundered solidarity with the mutineers The British regime was power¬ 
less to stop it. The Army became restive in sympathy with the mutineers. The 
Railwaymen and Post-and-Telegraph workers seethed. India was aflame. For the 
first time since the Great War of Independence of 1857, Indian armed forces had 
levelled guns at the British. It was seen that the flags hoisted by the naval ships 
in mutiny were triple — the Red Flag with the Congress Tricolor and the Muslim 
Green. A rightist leader called this “an unholy alliance of Hindus and Muslims”. 

It is nowadays fashionable to discount the contribution to India’s liberation of 
revolutionary action. A “change of heart by the British rulers'’ under the gentle 
sun of non-violence is said to have been the cause of India’s becoming free in 1947. 

In this context it is pertinent to cite the opinion of an accredited leader of 
Western Imperialism. According to John Foster Dulles, at this period of history, 
when the fighting in World War II drew to a dose, “If the West had attempted to 
perpetuate the status quo of colonialism, it would have made violent revolution 
inevitable and defeat inevitable” 1 2 for the West. The leading role of the Red Flag 
in the Indian naval uprising was not unnoticed by the West A policy of “quickly 
granting independence” was imperative, says Dulles, to peoples who “otherwise 
would have fought for it m alliance with Soviet Communism”-. 

1 J. F. Dulles, War or Peace, New York. 1957, p. 76. 

2 Ibid., p. 147. 

26 Ashrnf-GeUfnkbnnd 
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It is ironical that the retreat of British imperialism, by “quickly granting inde¬ 
pendence” was coupled with a manoeuvre (similar to that adopted by the West in 
Germany, and recently again in the Congo) of dividing the country and, with a 
powerful propaganda offensive, confusing the people. A leading patriot like Dr. 
K. M. Ashraf, former Secretary of the All India Congress Party, waB placed in 
peril of his liberty and even of his citizenship. Some had fought and bled for 
freedom while others had stolen to power. 

All freedom loving Indians must be profoundly grateful to the authorities of the 
Humboldt University at Berlin, whose enlightened and generous decision enabled 
Dr. K. M. Ashraf to spend his last years at Berlin as a Guest Professor, reading 
Mediaeval Indian History. His work could not be other than a contribution to the 
cause of human liberation and advancement that he held so dear. 

A day will come when all the people of India will learn to honour the memory of 
our finest patriots and revolutionaries. Among these the name of Dr. Ashraf will 
be remembered and will stand high. 


Danial Latifi 



I first met Dr. Ashraf in the 
early forties. He hail come to 
Delhi to participate in a sym¬ 
posium on “Dr. Iqbal as a 
fascist'’. His contribution to 
the discussion was so out¬ 
standing that after the meeting 
1 walked up to him for a brief 
conversation. He was so polite 
and charming that I felt com¬ 
pelled to eall on him a second 
time during his stay m Delhi. 
We talked of Urdu poetry and 
the communal problem m In¬ 
dia. I already knew his views 
on the communal problem ami 
yet I had never heard them ex¬ 
pressed so strongly and so re¬ 
freshingly. But what came as 
a real revelation to me was his 
knowledge of and love for lite¬ 
rature. His easy familiarity 
with Urdu and Persian poetry 
was simply amazing. It was 
much later that I discovered 
that he was in his own right a 
man of letters Many people 
perhaps do not krtow that he 
wrote plays and features. One 



of these was so outstanding (on 

the life of Mirza Ghalib) that it became a real sensation when the B B.t' hioadcant 


a portion of it in its Indian Pakistani programme. The late Dr Abdul Haq, the 
famous Urdu scholar, wrote from Karachi asking Dr. Ashraf to supply him with 
the manuscript of this piece and seeking his permission to publish ir. I do not know 
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whether it was ever published. I also do not know what happened to a translation 
of Macbeth on which he was engaged during his stay in London. 1 

I met Dr. Ashraf again after about a decade when 1 went to London. It was in 
London that I came to know him most intimately. It wrr also there that I met 
Mrs. Ashraf who is a remarkable woman herself. Some of the pleasantest time that 
1 spent in London was in the company of Dr. and Mrs. Ashraf. A time came when 
we were almost everyday together for hours. Often I would visit them at their 
small flat near Hampstead Heath. Dr. Ashraf and I would talk of Rajputs and 
Jats and Mrs. Ashraf of what fools we were! And she is so affectionate and hospi¬ 
table that she would never let me come without sharing the meal that she had 
prepared so lovingly for her husband. T have often felt that my education in 
London would have remained incomplete if 1 had not eome m contact with Dr. and 
Mrs. Ashraf. 

Dr. Ashraf’s stay in London was very hard in various ways. There were days 
when he would go without lunch. Also he would insist on working in the British 
Museum from 9 a. m. - its openmg time - to 5 p. m. when it closed. He was collec¬ 
ting material from original Persian and other sources to write a proper History of 
India. All this work, combined with lack of proper nourishment - and the anguish 
that he suffered owing to his country having disowned him - told on his health and 
there was a serious illness from which he recovered considerably damaged. Mrs. 
Ashraf was fighting a real battle — she is a remarkably brave woman. She had in 
faet made it a mission of her life to look after him and his comforts. She did what¬ 
ever was humanly possible but one thing was very clear to all Dr. Ashraf’s friends 
and well-wishers: that he would no more be able to stand the rough and tumble of 
active politics. I once or twice suggested that Dr. Ashraf should join the academic 
profession. But there was the primary problem of a passport to India! 

Dr. Ashraf loved India as only he could love it. The mere mention of “home” 
would give him a pang 1 saw him suffer as only a banished man can suffer. I place 
on record the painful fact that almost all his political associates — both friends and 
foes - did grave injustice to this man. He was essentially a scholar and an idealist. 
In spite of all his sophistication and achievements in politics, he had the heart of a 
child - affectionate, even sentimental, and intensely human. If I have seen a 
politician who could never really hate a human being, it was Ashraf. My political 
views were often in disagreement with his and yet I am not likely to receive from 
anyone the love and affection I got from him. His love for my children was so deep 
and powerful that a stage came when he would visit them every day and in fact he 
became so friendly with each one of them that often my wife and I had to remind 
him that he was spoiling them! I often wondered at his tremendous capacity for 
love and affection. 

It is not easy for me to talk of Dr. Ashraf’s stay at Kirori Mai College. He was 
not merely an outstanding historian and a remarkable teacher: he was for us a 
real event. Within a few weeks of his arrival in Delhi a fresh breeze started blowing 

1 This was also broadcast from London as a radio play [P. M. A.]. 
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in the «tucly of Medieval Indian History in the University of Delhi. He became the 
centre of a real creative movement. Students and teachers clustered round him 
and Kirori Mai College came to be known almost throughout the country as Ashraf's 
College. We all basked in the sunshine of his friendship — I as Principal more 
jierhaps than others. For me he got to be more than a friend: he became a real 
brother. I depended on him for advice and guidance and we both achieved what 
could perhaps be described in the circumstances as an ideal solution of many 
problems. There were occasions when we discovered that our stand was not ap¬ 
preciated by “the authorities” but he was not only brave himseli but was the 
cause of bravery in others. He was a real leader of men and he showed more than 
once in our small academic world that courage of conviction is needed as much 
here as anywhere else. He was an ideal teacher in Indian conditions largely be¬ 
cause he was a man of courage. In him alone I found a perfect combination of 
character and knowledge. I do not know whether 1 could have prevented his 
leaving Kirori Mai College but I shall not forgive myself for having been away 
from the College when it happened. He is utterly irreplaceable. Politicians may say 
the same: but when it comes from a teacher, it has a more genuinely painful ring 
Our staff-lounge is no more the same, gone are those guffaws and those knowing 
smiles Our Holi is not going to be the same any more* he was always our first 
target on that day. And on all other occasions how we shall miss him’ He placed 
Kirori Mai College not merely on the map of India: he has done very much more. 
Through him we are a part of history 

Only a few days before his death, 1 wrote to him telling him that 1 had returned 
to the College but that without him the College was no more the same, that in 
fact I felt lost without him. 1 also warned him that we should not relapse into mere 
acquaintances. This is what he wrote on the 30th of May, 1062. “It was ever so 
sweet of you to have written this personal and affectionate letter along with the 
P. F. receipt. Need I tell you that after knowing you in London, you could never 
again be just an acquaintance or a friend in the conventional sense of the term, but 
only a brother — to use the tribal idiom - a kin. I do regard your home and family 
as mine and next time when I come to Delhi you will find me with you and Sheila”. 
About leaving the college he said: “I certainly did not want to leave the College — 
I thought I was there for the rest of my life — but . . went out of his way to tell 
me that he was not willing to extend my term . . . Dr. Prasad was really kind and 
appointed me to Saran’s job and the Vice-Chancellor of Jaipur offered a Professor¬ 
ship in the Department of History but somehow, I was reminded of Ghalib and 
came away: 

JLl ^ aSC*. LT 

-oUibL jjt b ^ 

About his work in Berlin University he said: “As Professor in Berlin University 
I feel in the midst of real and fruitful academic life. I am working on a problem for 


2 “When I have been driven out of the Tavern, what does it matter where I sit and 
drink ? It may be a Mosque, a Madrasa or a Shrine.” 
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which there are no materials in India or even in London - the early history of 
Turkish and Mongol tribes”. About his returning to India he said: “I have not 
yet decided when I return to India or what I do when I return. I feel like returning 
to Party educational Work; Parliamentary Politics just repels me”. After sending 
his affectirin and regards for a dozen of his colleagues in the college, he said: “How 
the College almost haunts me”. The letter ended on a deeply tender note which 
included references to my father, my wife and children. I quote the last sentence 
which seems to contain almost a premonition of his approaching end: “Thus little 
is left for me to oiler you - except my prayers for your happy future and successful 
present but this is from the bottom of my heart”. This was Dr. Ashraf - warm, 
affectionate and tender. And this man had passed through the hardening and 
coarsening process of Indian politics The country, of course, has lost a great man 
but only his friends know what they have lost. 

I conclude with the words which Shakespeare has used about another idealist in 
politics: 

“His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix’d in him that nature might stand up. 

And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!”’ 


Sarup Singh 



A high official of Delhi University (who was also an anti-Communist) said one 
day to Dr. Ashraf: 

“Ashraf, I have heard that you are a communist'" 

"Quite wrong. I am a party member", Ashraf replied. 

"What do you mean?” he again asked. 

"1 mean that I only consider someone who is member of the Communist Party 
to be a communist. I do not consider any communist outside the party a com¬ 
munist.” This was the reply of Dr. Ashraf. After this that gentleman did not trouble 
him with any more questions. 

In 1957, at the centenary celebration of 1857, in the Town Hall of Delhi 
Dr. Ashraf said in hiB speech: 

„It is surprising that every one calls and considers himself either Hindu. Muslim, 
Sikh or Christian. Nobody iB heard to say ‘1 am Hindustani’. Not only this, but 
everyone has separate Festivals. There is no common festival. When the Kumbh 
Fair comes, lakhs of people go there only because they are Hindus and die in 
thousands. Not only this, but in Pakistan also a new definition of Islam is given 
that declares joint elections non-Islamic and Islam therefore in dangei I do not 
know where to place such an Islam which is in danger of breaking down through 
joint elections. We need a common culture. A culture m which religion does not 
interfere. Human beings should meet each other on a human basis and celebrate 
festivals. Naturally such festivals can only be national and international festivals." 

I shall never forget the days of 1959 when the preparations for the annual 
meeting of the Almora Students’ Federation were at their height. The name of 
Dr. Ashraf, who had to inaugurate the programme, was on everybody’s lips. Boys 
and girls from the schools and colleges were moving around the city and collecting 
funds. This programme spread through the city from a Bmall room in a hotel 
Somewhere handbills vwere being written and somewhere small flags were being 
prepared. Thus the whole city was preparing to observe a festival. Everyone was 
confidently busy m his work. People had various remarks on their lips: 

"Dr. Ashraf! Oh, that Kanpur fellow, who had a clash with Ata Ullah Shah 
Bukhari.” 

“Dr. Ashraf! The one who came from Pakistan and was saved from the con¬ 
spiratorial hands of Liaqat Ali.” 

"Dr. Ashraf! He who was publishing ‘Naya DaurV 
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“Dr. Ashraf! Oh, that prisoner in Deoli camp.” 

“Dr. Ashraf! Whom the military officers brought out safe from Darya Oanj 
during the Delhi riots." 

“Dr. Ashraf! That Professor Ashraf on whose account Kirori Mai College got 
nicknamed Karl Marx College ” 

Thus many tongues made many discoveries The whole city was waiting for 
him. 

At last the evening came. Hundreds of young boys and girls, political workers, 
social workers, professors, literary personalities, doctors and other people were 
present at the ’bus station. Dr. Ashraf got down from the ’bus and the slogans 
“Long live the revolution 1 Long live Dr. Ashraf'" were raised and produced a 
sweet echo in the surrounding hills. A lot of garlands were hung round his neck. 
Hundreds of persons had the pleasure of shaking hands with him. A procession 
marched up to the Dak Bungalow. People were peering from their windows along 
the street. This procession was not for a capitalist leader, it was a real proletarian 
procession. Dr. Ashraf was shaking hands with people and waves of smiles and 
laughter passed over his lips. The procession ended on reaching the Dak Bungalow. 
The people departed and only the organizers stayed there. 

The inauguration of the meeting took place Such a meeting had never been held 
in the history of Almora. The big leaders of the country, too, never had the pleasure 
of addressing such a big gathermg. Dr. Ashraf began with a reference to the song 
which the young boys had sung before his speech. He spoke as an old congressman. 
He spoke about the problems of the students, Indian politics, the struggle for 
bread and employment of the youth. Thus he spoke on all sorts of national and 
international problems. 

After the speech the cultural programme began. Meanwhile some sectarians and 
reactionaries tried to make mischief. From behind the wall of the college they 
threw stones which hit Dr. Ashraf and some women Volunteers rushed towards 
the wall in anger but Dr Ashraf stopped them 

“This is nothing, my children. These are people of the stone age. They are 
trying to amuse themselves " 

I don’t know what magic was in those words that stopped the volunteers. One 
of them could not tolerate it and asked: 

“Is it gentleness to tolerate cruelty * Why should it not be crushed by force?* 

Dr. Ashraf replied, laughing, “Dear' Have you not read Jigar: ‘An attack which 
is not full is an insult to the hands.’ ” 

On the next day several intellectuals surrounded him at his residence. Eight or 
ten persons sat in the room. Behind Dr. Ashraf were the hills of Kumayun and 
behind these were the Himalayas covered with snow. People asked many questions. 
Dr. Ashraf gave the answers to all sorts of political, social, literary, historical 
and economic questions. His words and arguments clashed with the ignorance and 
doubts of those who heard him. It seemed as though the mental level of Dr. Ashraf 
towered above the others like the Himala yas over the hills outside the room. All 
seemed flat before his personality. 
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One interesting and important effect of his speech was that neutrals disappeared 
from Almora. There was only the camp of progressives which supported national 
independence, equality, prosperity, international friendship and peace. The other 
camp was that of sectarianism and communalism. 



Dr. Kunwar Mohammad Ashraf loved his country and its people with the de¬ 
votion of a peasant to his plot of land and his family. He was born in an impove¬ 
rished semi-tribal, semi-peasant community known for its martial qualities — his 
life was a long struggle against poverty and exploitation. Uncompromising in his 
opposition to imperialism and its feudal allies, he joined the ranks of the fighters 
for national freedom at an early age. In singleness of purpose he possessed the 
spirit of ancient crusaders. Ever since he came in contact with the working class 
movement as a student in England, he devoted himself heart and soul to the cause 
of the liberation of the toiling people, to the cause of socialism. 

His main contribution to the national movement was his relentless campaign 
againBt the religious-revivalist and obscurantist ideas which were the main in¬ 
strument of reactionary and communalist foroes in their attempt to disrupt the 
unity of the Indian people. Well-versed in religious literature and a scholar of 
history, he was a powerful speaker and could hold his own among the theologians 
and learned spokesmen of reactionary ideologies as easily as he could keep huge 
audiences of working people spellbound. His biting sarcasms and slashing po¬ 
lemics — of which he was a master — made him the most feared opponent of 
communalist reactionaries. 

Ashraf was known for his outspokenness. When he disagreed with anyone he did 
not hesitate to give expression to his views. He did not spare even those whom he 
loved and respected, for according to him, no friendship was more sacred than 
what one considered to be right. He held Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad in 
high regard and entertained feelings of devotion towards them. He had worked aB a 
director of the Muslim Mass Contact Department of the All India Congress 
Committee under Jawaharlal Nehru, and had acted as private secretary to Maulana 
Azad in the earlier phase of Maulana’s second term of Congress Presidentship. But 
there were occasions when he found it necessary to criticise these great leaders, and 
in doing so he did not mince words. If they continued to shower their affection on 
him, it was because they were aware of his qualities of head and heart. 

If by his outspokenness he made many an enemy, he won many more friends 
and admirers by his sincerity of purpose and honesty of conviction. Ashraf was 
essentially an intellectual. But he never made a show of his learning. If he found he 
was wrong he would gracefully accept his mistake. Even the juniormost among 
his co-workers could go to him and point out his mistakes. He hated snobbery as 
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much as he detested hypocrisy and took almost malicious pleasure in cutting down 
to size those who assumed airs before him. In the company of his junior comrades 
and workers at lower levels he behaved with extreme humility, putting across his 
point of view in the language they could understand and in terms of their own 
experience. This was one of the reasons for his popularity with the rank and file of 
the national movement . 

He has written admiringly of those “men of letters and academic tastes (who) 
exchanged their pens for swords and left the seclusion of seminaries for battle¬ 
grounds in the holy war for freedom”. In his life he left the classroom many a time 
to take up political responsibilities 

Men of Ashraf’s calibre are becoming rare these days. The quest for knowledge 
usually leads men with scholarly interests to the ivory tower with its bewitching 
silence, its aloofness from all that is ugly and contemptible in life. Occasionally, 
however, ho realises that beauty and truth consist in overcoming ugliness and 
evil and that men of courage should not succumb to the desire to escape. But 
Ashraf never stayed away from the scene of action for long. 

On his return from the G. D. E., after completing the book on which he was 
working, he intended to devote himself entirely to the working class movement. In 
his death the working people of India have lost a good friend and guide. 


A RUN A As AT Au 



I well remember the day, towards the end of 1957, when 1 met Professor Dr 
Ashraf at Delhi for the first time. We talked about the situation in Indian historio¬ 
graphy and about my intention of utilizing my stay in India to study some piob- 
ems of modern Indian history. From the very beginning of out conversation 1 was 



Plate II. Inauguration ot the national memorial at SachBenhauaen Concentration 
Camp near Berlin. April IBIil K. M. Ashraf in foreground talking with Jan Pee. 
former Councillor in the Czechoslowakian Embassy. New Delhi, one of the survivors 

of the Concentration Camp 

deeply impressed by Dr Ashraf’s sincerity winch he showed when answering my 
questions, his wide knowledge being an inexhaustible reservoir which he was 
alwayB ready to share with others. Apait from this I was struck by his modesty and 
simplicity, which, inspired by a genuine heartiness, made his company pleasant 
and his friendship valuable. 

Out of our first meeting permanent friendly relations developed which were 
firmly based on our common interest in Indian history. Dr. Ashraf was not simply 
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my guru but at the- same time the living and inspiring example of the Indian 
people's struggle for freedom and a better life. 

And then the day came. At the beginning of December i960, Dr. and Mrs. P. M. 
Ashraf were sitting in our living-room in Berlin, where the Humboldt University 
had appointed him as a Guest-Professor of Medieval Indian History at the In¬ 
stitute of Indology. Both had arrived already in November, but due to my stay at 
a health-resort during that month we were only now able to meet. 

The arrival of Dr. Ashraf coincided with the celebrations which were held on the 
occasion of the 160 years jubilee of the Berlin Humboldt University. Apart from 
many other meetings and seminars where scientists and scholars from the German 
Democratic Republic and abroad gathered for learned discussion, a conference 
on ‘‘The national awakening of the peoples of Asia and Africa and the tasks of 
orientology” was held in the University from 9th to 11th of November, 1960. 
Although he had only just arrived, Dr. Ashraf attended this conference, not 
merely listening but actively participating. The topic of his lecture, which was 
given without any written preparation, belonged to one of Dr. Aahrat’s less known 
fields of interest — the realm of literature. Unfortunately no notes were taken of 
this lecture on “Anti-imperialist traditions in Urdu literature” which was presented 
in a brilliant speech and listened to with great interest by the audience. 

With great enthusiasm he concentrated on the teaching work at the Institute of 
Indology. He lectured here on the history of feudalism in India. This subject was 
for the first time read systematically at a German University. Parallel to this 
lecture Dr. Ashraf held a seminar on problems of social conditions in the period of 
feudalism in India. The students and post-graduates attending those lessons will 
never forget the scholar and teacher Dr. Ashraf who was distinguished by hiB 
superior knowledge of the subject and by his high qualifications as a teacher. His 
lectures were made especially interesting and memorable by the great number of 
examples and quotations from original sources which he was able to give. 

Apart from his regular classes, Dr. Ashraf gave a series of lectures for a broader 
audience on “The Muslim question in Indian politics”, which was a special subject 
of his. Probably no one else was so well qualified by such intensive study and 
practical experience in the national freedom movement to deal with this theme in a 
scholarly way. 1 

But Dr. Ashraf was not satisfied with his teaching work alone, for he partici¬ 
pated with great interest in the discussions in the Institute about the content and 
aims of indology in our country. 

Naturally his towering personality very soon became the focus of the Indian 
citizens, especially the Indian post-graduates and students, living in the German 
Democratic Republic. How much time and energy did he spend in order to advise 
bis young countrymen, to settle differences and to strengthen the unity of their 

1 It should be mentioned here that the articles on this subject written by the late 
Prof. Dr. K. M. Ashraf for “Awami Daur” have been republished by Sajjad 
Zaheer under the title “A Survey of the Policy of the Indian Muslims’', New 
Delhi. 
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association of which he was the elected President. On Indian national holidays,, 
for instance on Republic Day, Dr. Ashraf was the speaker on behalf of the 
Indians in this country at the functions arranged together with the “German- 
South East Asian Society in the German Democratic Republic”. 

A few weeks after his arrival at Berlin, K. M. Ashraf accepted the invitation of 
the Indian History Congress whose members had elected him unanimously at the 
previous session at Gauhati in 1959 to act as President of the Medieval Section at 
the next session held at Aligarh in December, 1960. Here where he had lived as a 
student and later as a lecturer for a short period, for the last time in India he had 
an opportunity to expound his philosophy of history based on historical materia¬ 
lism, and to discuss problems of research and interpretation of Indian feudalism in 
his very learned and impressive presidential address. 2 

After returning from India Dr. Ashraf resumed his teaching work and research. 
If he was not busy at the Institute or sitting at his desk at home, he was most 
certainly to be found in the reading-room of the Oriental Department of the 
German State Library where he read and made excerpts from Persian manu¬ 
scripts preserved in German libraries. 

From July to December, 1961, Dr. and Mrs. Ashraf went to Soviet Russia on a 
ong-standing invitation from the Institute of the Peoples of Asia of the Academy 
of Sciences of the Soviet Union. Moscow and Tashkent were to be the main centres 
of his stay there to which K. M. Ashraf was looking forward with great expecta¬ 
tions. This was not only because he knew that he would meet his Russian colleagues 
and would be able to collect new material in the libraries of Soviet Russia, but he 
was also very happy to have the opportunity of seeing the country where the 
October Socialist Revolution had ushered in a new epoch also for the peoples of 
India. 

His studies in the Soviet Union helped Dr. Ashraf to formulate his theory 
about the influence of nomadic peoples of Central Asia on the development of 
feudalism in India. He was of the opinion that the invasions of these peoples had 
contributed in a decisive way to the specific features of Indian feudalism. The in¬ 
vasions of the Huns prevented the full development of feudal conditions in India 
and pushed them back to the stage of a less developed tribal feudalism. 3 In order 
to come to further conclusions about the nature of the later invasions. Dr. Ashraf 
studied many manuscripts at the library of the Academy of Sciences at Tashkent. 
He even thought of learning Turkish in order to be able to study the original 
sources in this language. 

The treasures of the manuscript collections at Tashkent and the generous offer 
of the Academy of Sciences of Uzbekistan to continue his studies there for a 
longer period, made Dr. Ashraf think of the possibility of staying at Tashkent for 
some time longer, but this possibility was frustrated by an event which happened 
in Europe, in Berlin. On the 13th of August, 1961, the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic ordered the closure of the hitherto open frontier with West. 

- Reprinted m this volume, pp. 403—411. 

J Vide the Presidential Address, p. 400. 
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Ber lin . This measure stopped the illegal economic exploitation of the German 
Democratic Republic by West German monopolists, prevented the realization of 
the plan* for aggression on the part of the West German militarists, and made 
plain the real situation in Germany. When K. M. Ashraf learned this news, he 
reacted as a true internationalist and friend of the German Democratic Republic. 
Saying “Now I cannot leave my Berlin friends in the lurch! Now I am needed 
there, for the fighting line is now in Berlin!”, ho decided to return to Berlin by the 
appointed date. 



Plate 12. K. M. Ashraf with Professor Dr. W. Ruben (right) at the re¬ 
naming of a street m Berlin after Rabindranath Tagore, May 1961 


With new impressions and rich materials. Dr. Ashraf returned to Berlin at the 
end of 1961. He started preparations in order to write a book about the influence of 
nomadic peoples of Central Asia on the development of feudalism m India. But his 
interest was not limited to this problem. The economic, political and cultural 
history of the Rajputs was a subject which he liked to tackle again and again. 
TTb was very much interested in problems of the history of culture, for instance the 
development of the culture of the ruling class during the Sultanate and the Mughal 
period; the reflection of the conception of morals and life in the contemporary 
literature of these periods, and the development of Urdu literature down to the 
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present day. In addition to these subjects he was collecting material for topics 
such as the customs, habits, rituals and festivals in Islam and their modification 
in India, i. e. their mixture with elements of Hinduism or Buddhism according to 
geographical situation, or tales and legends about the prophet Mohammed and 
their Indian forms. 

Dr. Ashraf did not study the history of feudalism in India only for academic 
ends'. Again and again he put the question why no bourgeois revolution had taken 
place in India; why the Indian bourgeoisie developed so late, and why there had 
been such strong links with feudalism. He was hoping to be able to answer these 
questions largely through his studies of the specific features of feudal conditions 
in India. For him the demand that the investigation of the past Bhould help us to 
understand and to solve the problems of today went without saying. Assisted by 
his close connection with political life, he was always trying to apply his knowledge 
of feudal India to the problems of modem India. 

A new, fertile period of Dr. Ashraf’s life seemed to have opened. He was going to 
write the book on the nomadic invasions. At the same time the repeated efforts of 
his friends to induce him to write his own autobiography proved successful. At the 
beginning of May, 1962, Dr. Ashraf told me that he was collecting data for his 
autobiography and that he liked this work. There can be no doubt that his auto¬ 
biography, covering the most decisive decades of the Indian freedom struggle in 
which he had participated actively in the centre of events and could write about as 
a Marxist historian, would have been a document of the highest historical and 
political importance. But fate did not allow him to fulfil his intentions and hopes. 

In the middle of May, Dr. Ashraf incidentally mentioned that he some¬ 
times felt pains in the chest. He was advised, of course, to consult a doctor. He did 
so, but the electro-cardiogram did not indicate any symptom of illness. Then the 
unexpected, the unbelievable happened. On the morning of the 7th June, 1962, 
Prof. Dr. K. M. Ashraf at the age of 59 died of a heart stroke. 

The Humboldt University, the teaching staff and students, the Indians living in 
the German Democratic Republio, his friends and representatives of public life, 
bade farewell to K M. Ashraf at a solemn gathering in the Senate Hall of Humboldt 
University Prof. I>r. W. Ruben, Director of the Institute of Indology, delivered 
the funeral oration 

The mortal remains have been buried in the “Cemetery of the Socialists” at 
Berlin-Friedriehsfelde. Here lies the great Indian patriot and outstanding scholar, 
Kunwar Mohammad Ashraf, side by side with the best of the German working 
class movement, who like him fought for freedom and socialism. 

Dr. Ashraf was among us in Berlin for about one year only. But during this 
short period the scholar and man K. M. Ashraf exercised a very profound and 
stimulating influence on all of us. The study of Indian history in our country was 
put on a sound basis by him and became an essential part of Indology in the 
German Democratic Republic. Due to his efforts Indian history from the early 
beginnings till to-day is being read now as a continuous course covering several 
terms at the Humboldt University. 
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In his fecial field of work — the history of Indian feudalism — he laid the foun¬ 
dations for continuous, systematic studies of this period at the Institute of In- 
dology in Berlin. Apart from this his ever ready assistance helped our young 
Indologists to progress in their work and to understand the problems of India more 
comprehensively. In doing this Dr. Ashraf was acting in the best Bense of the 
word as an unofficial cultural ambassador of India to our country. 

Ashraf is no more among us. It is our task to continue his work. 

Horst Kaftan 
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The citizens of Delhi held a condolence meeting on the death of Dr. Ashraf on 
the 12th June at Darbar Hall. The Mayor of Delhi, Shri Nooruddin, presided over 
the meeting. Shrimati Arana Asaf Ali, Comrade Bhupesh Gupta, Shri Yagya 
Dutta Sharma, Shri Mir Mushtaq Ahmad, Shri Brij Mohan. President of Delhi 
State Congress, and Dr. Swarup Singh, Principal of Kiron Mai College, Delhi 
University, paid homage to the services of Dr. Ashraf. 

Hie following resolution was passed at the end of the meeting: 

“This meeting of the citizens of Delhi expresses on the untimely death of Dr. 
Ashraf its sympathy with his wife and his children. Dr Ashraf played an impor¬ 
tant role during the independence straggle of India. In 1921 in his student life he 
leapt into the struggle for national independence and during the British rule he 
went several times to prison. In 1930 he acquired an important place m the natio¬ 
nal freedom movement. Later on he became the elected Secretary of the All 
India Congress Committee and at the time of Pandit Jawaharlal’s presidency he was 
given the task to propagate Congress ideas among the Muslim masses. His speeches 
had a very good influence on the people I)r. Ashraf was connected with the 
left group inside the Congress and soon he became a supporter of Socialism. At 
last he joined the Communist Party and worked hard to spread socialist ideas 
among the masses. 

"Dr. Ashraf was an eminent scholar and historian. He w r as consider! d a ti authority 
on the history of the Mughal pencd 

“Diiiing the last few years Doctor Saheb was a lecturer at Kiion Mai College, 
Delhi University Later he was appointed a Guest-Professor of Medieval Indian 
History by the world famous Humboldt University in Berlin. Suddenly death 
claimed him as a victim and he left this woild on 7th June, 1956 

“By the death of Dr. Ashraf our country has lost a great historian, scholar and 
patriot.” 



V 

MINOR SCRIPTA AND DICTA OF K. M. ASHRAF 




K. M. Ashraf on Himself 1 


You have asked me to say something about the personalities and incidents 
which have influenced my life. But I am rather perturbed how to answer this 
question. I was nearly grown up about the year 1915, that is some 42 to 45 
years ago. Now think yourself all that has taken place in our country since that 
time. The world has passed through so many stages from the time of the 1917 
revolution to the Sputnik, and we have passed from slavery to independence. It 
may be considered my good fortune that soon after growing up I started taking 
an interest in my social environment. I had an opportunity to see certain move¬ 
ments of the period at close quarters. Perhaps it would not be wrong to say that 
like many other young men of that time I, too, had to pass mentally through 
certain stages. Till today I sometimes also feel that 

You can see for yourself the difficulty of judging now the impressions of this 
pciiod which was full of struggles, particularly since impressions change with 
further experience and the effects of personalities or incidents are not necessarily 
asting. 


When the First World War started I was studying in a Muslim school in 
Moradabad (Uttar Pradesh). I lived with a teacher of this school at Mohalla 
Kasron. I remember those times also because my father had to go then to the 
Dardanelles front and to East Africa, and the family repsoncibility, therefore, 
fell upon my shoulders. My father’s loyalty can be seen from the following in¬ 
cident. When his military special train was leaving from Delhi junction and he 
saw team in my eyes, instead of comforting me he thrashed me and reminded me 
of our Rajput pride and gave me a long lecture on loyalty. As a result of 
this 1 had to submit, and I devoted myslf to taking care of my younger 
brothers. At that time I was about twelve years old. At last I started to read news- 

1 Pergonal iliee und Events that influenced me, ed. by Jbnaid Ahmad, Bombay, 
pp. 37-59 (Urdu). 

a “He passed hundied deserts and still another one is before him.” 
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papers in order to Know the situation at the front. When the news of the retreat from 
the Dardanelles came I felt anxious and went to the mosque. Gradually Chasht and 
Ashraq also adopted the daily observances and started prayers on the nights of 
Ramadan. Sometimes Shabina also attended. The religious Musalmans of Morada- 
bad used to take a great interest in the discussions of the Arya Samaj. They came 
from long distances to hear the discourses of Ram Chandra and Maulvi Mur- 
taza Hasan. Another favourite pastime were the performances of aParsi theatri¬ 
cal company’s drama Khoone Nahaq, and to see its handsome actor Nisar some 
people even sold necessities But I developed no interest m these debates and 
plays. The reason for this was Hazb Allah the new party of Istafa Karim and 
ounelves. Istafa Karim was a graduate of Aligarh and had recently come to our 
school. In his dress and appearance he looked like a man from Aligarh. His home 
was in Bahlol (Avadh). But otherwise he was a real Maulvi. That means he was the 
first to arrive at the mosque and the last to leave. So I and other students culti¬ 
vated a particular acquaintance with him. After a short time we started visi¬ 
ting. Every Sunday we gathered at his residence at Diwan Bazar In the begin¬ 
ning he recited poems of Hasrat Mohani. Then Iqbal was recited and we started to 
enjoy the poem Shikwa. Perhaps in the third week the teaching of Surat as-mff 
and Surat al-jumu a was begun, which exercised a particular attraction. The 
essence of all these teachings was to show that Jihad was the duty of every Musal- 
man and that the main enemies of Islam were the English. At last it was also dis¬ 
covered that Istafa Karim was in fact a disciple of Maulana Ubaidullah Sindhi 
and a member of a secret party of Mujahidin which was busy organizing Jihad 
against the English. After a few days we also took the oath ot Jihad and became 
members of Hazb Allah. In other words our political journey had begun. 

My ancestral home was in Alwar State. But my paternal grandfather had settled 
in a village of Aligarh. Therefore during the holidays 1 used to go to Aligarh. 
After joining Hash Allah I desired to see Hasrat and Hasrat Begum, who had 
taken part in the Swadeshi movement and had been arrested several times. 
Hasrat was still in prison, but Hasrat Begum had opened a shop for Swadeshi cloth 
at Raselganj. I saw Hasrat Begum for the first time in that shop wearing a black 
Turkish veil. She not only treated me with courtesy but in a motherly way. Her love 
and sympathy also influenced me because I had lost my mother in childhood. The 
next morning she called me to her home. This, as a matter of fact, was a servant’s 
room in Dharampur building. Here the Begum lived. The entire property of her 
shop could perhaps not have been worth two hundred rupees (Rs. 200,-). The sales 
were small and there was always the danger of a search. But the Begum looked as 
though she possessed all the wealth of the world and all its pleasures. She and 
Hasrat always remained poor and it gives me pleasure to say that I was never 
without their tender affection. But of course the difficulty was that after Istafa 
Karim’s teaching of Jihad which set up Hasrat and his wife as examples, for a long 
time no other leader seemed to us of equal stature. 
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After the world war a new and revolutionary period of our independence 
struggle began. For people like ns it had already started with the Hijrat movement. 
I had also enrolled my name in the first group of mujahidin. But by chance the 
week that our caravan was to start for Peshawar, my father came back safe from 
the war and 1 could not join it. A few days later I passed the F. A. examination 
ami went to Aligarh to join B. A classes, acquiring all the grandeur of a senior 
student in accordance with the old traditions of M. A. 0. College, which meant a 
fine, new English suit, curtains, furniture, clothes etc - when the news of Maulana 
Mohammad Ali’s release came. Then the KhilSfat movement started. After a 
short time Gandhiji became famous and Satyagrah became a talking point every¬ 
where. “Boycott English goods”. “To fight cases in English courts, to study in 
English aided schools, to take English titles, even to take English service — all 
these are hariim ”. “Wear Khadi, spin with a Charkha. Be prepared for Satyagrah.” 
“Give donations to Khilafat Swaraj funds.” “Become a member of Congress. You 
will get Swaraj in a year. A himsa (non-violence) is the condition.” Could anyone 
not be attracted by such activities 1 Of course I needed no order for Satyagrah. 
Even before the arrival of Gandhiji and Mohammad Ali 1 had started work for 
Satyagrah When tlx* English Principal invited parents in order to influence the 
students I also invited a I.Iazb Allahi friend from Moradabad, saying that he was 
my father, and he began to make speeches in the mosque of the College. For a 
month nobody discovered that he was not my father but only a friend. At last one 
day Gandhiji, and together with Gandhiji, Maulana Azad, Maulana Mohammad 
Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Hasrat Mohani, Azad Subhani, Satya Der 
and others — all the respected leaders of Congress and Khilafat — arrived and we 
passed a unanimous resolution in the College Union to support “Non-co-opera¬ 
tion”. Now our demand was that the College should stop taking aid from the 
government. Since the College belonged t-o the nation, we seized its buildings. In 
a few days the foundation of Jamia Millia was declared in the College mosque by 
Maulana Mahmood-ul-Hasan. In other words, two separate camps were formed 
within the boundaries of M. A, O. College. One was formed by the College 
trustees and teachers, and the other by us, the supporters of the non-co- 
operation movement. At last the College authorities called the police in to 
help to remove ub. Ilasrat ’b advice was that we should engage in a clash with the 
police, but the other Congress leaders considered it against the principles of Satya¬ 
grah. However, one day early in the morning, we were all thrown out of the 
College. We started living in camps situated just across the street at a short 
distance from the College. In other words a new chapter of Jamia life had now 
opened for me. 

Our life was typical. In name, Jamia was also a University In fact Maulana 
Mohammad Ali himself used to give us lessons in English and history. But in fact 
it was a camp of the Satyagrah volunteers. After three or four batches of volun- 
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teen had left the camp teaching began. After a few days Maul&na Mohammad Ali 
drew up a syllabus: Mauiana Mohammad Soorati was appointed to teach Arabic, 
Khwaja Abdul Hai to interprete the Quran. Mauiana Aslam was for history, Mau¬ 
iana Sharfuddin for Urdu, Mr. Kelat for English and Mr. Singal to teach the Gita. 
They were all teachers in the real sense. A fair number of participants in the non- 
co-operation movement gathered at Jamia. Apart from Aligarh there were young 
men from many other places such as Peshawar, Delhi, Hyderabad, Assam etc. I 
also joined them. 

At that time I was sharing a room with two friendis. We had each a green cloak 
of the Jamia. W T e had our food in the dining hall. For breakfast Tonki used to 
bring two-pice-worth of carrots every day. Our common property was a tin box 
containing four Khadi suits; one or two angochha , a volume of Diwan-e-Ghalib ; 
Mohammad Ali Lahon’s English translation of the Quran, and some national songs 
published in Urdu at Meerut. My individual property consisted of a small, old 
carpet and twelve-anna shoes made of sheep’s Bkin. For games we had an open 
field at Jamia where we used to play Kabaddi and OtUtifanda at which 1 was adept. 
The atmosphere of Jamia had a particular attraction that could be called spiritual. 
My short story “Anand” published I think in an issue of Adabi Dunya (Allahabad) 
in 1940, recalls it. I will not repeat the details here. I remember very well how a 
few of us once showed our hands to a palmist and asked him to tell us our fate 
When he looked at Rauf Pasha’s hand he said, “In your fate theic will be a sea 
voyage.” Had it been anyone else he would have dreamed of a journey to Europe. 
Butthis was Jamia. Rauf Pasha said spontaneously, “I shall go on Hajj '', and danoed 
with joy. It was strange to see that Ghulam Husain Rotiwala was even happier 
than Rauf Pasha. But before telling his story I would like to introduce him: 

Ghulam Husain was now growing old. One of his eyes was also defective. But 
for some years past he had been bringing biscuits to sell in the M. A. O. College. 
The year in which non-co-operation activities began he also started bringing peras 
(sweets) from the city. He was very religious and regular in performing namaz 
and roza. When we were thrown out of the College he also broke off his relations 
with the College. Now he depended on his sales to a poor community. Ghulam 
Husain lived in the city. His wife was already dead. Only one of his children, a 
daughter, was nearly grown up. Had it not been for her, I am sure he too would 
have joined Satyagrah and gone to prison. Ghulam Husain used to bring his tug 
basket of biscuits from the city and arrive at the College as soon as it opened. He 
then placed the basket in a comer of the veranda and began selling. Every one 
could take what he liked and put as much money as he liked into the basket. There 
was no one to ask or to see what he did. If anybody asked Ghulam Husain why 
he did not keep an account of his sales, he would laugh and say, “It all belongs to 
them; what need is there of any account?” When the palmist foretold the sea 
voyage to Rauf Pasha and he interpreted it as good news of a future fjajj, Ghulam 
Husain started worrying how the expenses of the young man’s pilgrimage were to 
be covered. At last, Rauf Pasha decided to go on &ajj. He did not economise his 
expenses, because he hsd money enough at home. One day I saw Ghulam Husain 
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give a small bag of money to Rauf Pasha. Baying, “In my whole life I have saved 
five hundred rupees. Please take them.” Pasha was startled and asked him for the 
reason. Ghulam Husain said, “I also intended to go on ffajj. That is why I saved 
this money. Now you are going. Please use my money. I shall imagine that I have 
been myself.” When Pasha refused this gift the tears came into Ghulam Husain’s 
eyes. Seeing his sincerity, his love and his poverty, our hearts were also moved. In 
political life I have seen many who claim to be actuated by sincerity and love, but 
I have never seen anyone like Ghulam Husain. When he died a few years later he 
left no money but he had the happiness of seeing his daughter already married. 

I still remember the horrors of 1922. On the one hand Gandhiji had suddenly 
stopped the Satyagrah movement laying the blame for Chauri Chaura’s violence 
on the nation, and on the other, the Turkish Khilafat had died in the hands of 
Mustafa Kamal ; and we were all drifting without any goal like a kite that had 
blown away. Where were the hopes that we would win freedom in one year ? The day- 
to-day situation was like this: sometimes a Hmdu-Muslim riot took place in one 
district, and sometimes news of killing and massacres came from another After a 
few days the organized anti-national movements of skuddhi and tabtigh were 
added to these Bponteaneous disturbances. In other words the chronic political 
and social trend in the country had now formed. I had already the habit of saying 
prayers and keeping fast but now my interest gradually increased to such an ex¬ 
tent that my teacher of dlniyut (Islamic divinity) became my murshid (spiritual 
guide). In addition to his prayers five times a day, he used to perform the prayer of 
lahajjud (after midnight). So I also joined in. At last it was decided that I should 
also practice chilla kashi. Certain conditions were required, such as to give up 
eating meat and to observe complete purity. A particular prayer had to be re¬ 
peated 26,000time* during chilla (the 40 days of fast). I might perhaps have stopped 
when these conditions told on my nerves, but the benefits of chilla were such that 
I did not like to give it up. 1 became convinced that in course of time I would be able 
to perceive the holy light of God. I would be able to see my spiritual progress from 
my dreams. In my school days I had already seen Hazrat ‘All and the prophet, 
and there was no reason why this spiritual development should not continue in the 
future. Anyhow, I started chilla with full confidence and attention to the rules. For 
the sake of complete purity I started cooking my food myself. Whatever I saw in 
my dreams at night, or whatever came into my heart during the day, I told my 
murshid. As a matter of fact during the first twelve days there was nothing parti¬ 
cular to be told. I had gained a full sense of inner satisfaction and sometimes I 
felt that I had entered a greater existence. But these imaginings were so dim and 
unclear that it was difficult to explain them to any murshid At last, at the end of 
the thirteenth night and on the morning of the fourteenth, 1 had a somewhat 
dearer dream. I dreamt that I was sitting with a dear friend, Shankar Lai, in the shop 
of Kulal in our village, drinking cheap wine, and we were becoming tipsy. In the end 
we were so drank that we fell down on the ground and slept. This was all I saw in 
my dream and I told it to my murshid. After hearing the dream, my murshid was 
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silent for a little and then asked a number of questions. For example, “What did 
you eat in the night?" “Didn’t you hare night areams?” “Were you in love with 
someone before you Btarted chiUaV' “Wasn’t bribery included in your father’s 
income?" Fortunately the reply to all these questions was in the negative. The 
murshid was silent again fora while and then, with a deep sigh, he began, “Spiri¬ 
tual development is not your destiny. You should give up the thought of chilla and 
tahajjud. Stolidity is written m your fortune for ever." 

You can imagine what my feelings were after that. I slept less than four hours a 
day. The rest of the time I spent mostly in reading the Quran and various kinds 
of prayers etc However, after a few days when 1 realized my situation, I gradu¬ 
ally turned away from praying and fasting But it took me several years, be¬ 
cause it is more difficult to leave a habit than to develop one. Of course, certain 
social realities helped me. 

In those days the leaders of the Arva Kamnj nil of a sudden decided that the nco- 
Muslim population should be taught the merits of their old religion. I am not only 
a Rajput Muslim but some of my near relatives are still Hindus, and those 1 who 
are Muslims respect the old traditions of Chatri religion. So my “Malkana” commu¬ 
nity is still called “ adh-barya" — half Muslim, half Hindu. That is why my father 
and grandfather had each a Muslim and a Hindu name. Not only the Arya Samaj 
but also Islamic preaching organizations wen* now attracted to this unknown 
community. Hindu and Muslim preachers began to appear everywhere. In the 
middle of 1024, through some of my relatives at Agra, I came to know that a great 
fair and a tablighi conference were to be held at the same time in the village of 
Sandhan, in which about 500 Hindu and 500 Muslim preachers would participate, 
and after the session they would preach Islam and the Vedic religion in the Mal¬ 
kana village. Up till now I had never imagined that religion was also a kind of 
business, and that when religious myths were concocted they were supported by 
the forces of reaction. 

1 went to Sandhan on the occasion of this gathering although I had no opportu¬ 
nity of visiting any Malkana village of my own nanihal My dress consisted of n 
Turkish cap, a fine sherwani, gurgdbi shoes and Socks. In other words I looked like 
a Muslim from the town. Walking from Aehchra station on foot, as I came near the 
village I saw a Thakur in his field and asked him, “Do any people of your village want 
to become Hindu?" He said with full confidence, “Yes.” 1 asked, “Why ?” He told me 
that earlier it was Aurangzeb’s oppression that had forced their forefathers to 
become Muslims. Now was the period of freedom, and they wanted to return to 
our ancestral religion. He asked me about my homeland, and when I told him the 
name of my ancestral village he looked at me very attentively. He asked what my 
father’s name was. As soon as I mentioned my father’s name he recited the names 
of my mother, paternal and maternal grandfathers, uncles and aunts. Then he 
embraced me, saying “Son, I spoke to you in the belief that you were a Muslim 
from outside. Why didn’t you tell me your name and connections at once ?’’ 

Now I heaved a sigh of satisfaction and asked why more pandits and maulvis 
than the number of inhabitants gathered in his village. The Thakur took out his 
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pipe, laughed, and said, “Son, during the day we do .not allow anybody to come 
into our fields, but when we have finished our work in the evening and have bathed 
and washed ourselves, we take our pipes and sit in the chaupal. Then naturally in 
some places the Vedas'are recited and in others the Quran is expounded. Someone 
tells the story of Ramchandarji and someone recites the kdmdmas of Hazrat ‘All. 
We are illiterate people. We do not have the good fortune to have any educated 
people in our village who can tell us about all these learned things.” As he spoke 
the Thakur was as pleased as though all these gentlemen had gathered solely for 
his amusement. It might have been a cinema show put on free of charge for him and 
his relatives in this remote village. How could I convince the Thakur that these 
meetings which he was enjoying so much were creating Hmdu-Muslim riots and 
mutual massacres in the towns? Thanks to ray relationship with these people I 
was able to discover that tabligh and shvddhi, whatever importance they may have 
had in our opinion, were only an amusement for a peasant tired after the day’s 
labour. In the Thakur's own words: “This is the job of the comedian”. 

Next month 1 went to my nanihal. This was the village of Hathras. Here 1 found 
that Qadyani Maulvis had opened a school in my liana's chaupal and the children 
were studying the Quran. Maulvi Saheb received me very cordially ami when he 
had convinced himself that I did not have any prejudice against the Qadyanis, he 
took me aside and asked me to advise my nana to set up a mosque near the chaupal 
where the school was held and where daily prayers were already performed. 1 
reported Maulvi Saheb’s desire to my nana and also added a few words of recom¬ 
mendation on my own account. In the evening the Qadyani Maulvi and I were 
talking when my nana joined us, saying m pure Braj dialect, “Maulvi Saheb, up 
till now I have said nothing. But since you have begun this talk of a mosque I must 
speak my mind too. See here; the week when you started performing namaz my 
cow died. The following month, when you started performing namaz in a group, 
my elder daughter fell sick and she is still ill. As you can see for yourself, these 
troubles came upon us while God was still at a distance from us. If his house is 
built j^ere, he will destroy us all. None of us will survive.” 

Naturally Maulvi Saheb was troubled how he was to convince Thakur Saheb. 
At last he stopped performing namaz in the chaupal and a reconciliation was brought 
about. To this day there is no mosque in the village. 

I was still in the village when Id came, and it happened that my father also 
arrived the day before Id. It was decided to perform namaz in a field across the 
canal. There is a small town, Lakhnu, near by. A Sunni Hanafl Imam from that 
place agreed to lead the prayers. On the next day about fifty of us went to the 
field. The Imam performed namaz, rightly or wrongly, and we were going to re¬ 
turn to the village. Meanwhile, I noticed that my father was getting angry with 
my maternal uncle. The reason was that the poor fellow had placed two flowers be¬ 
fore an image of Mahadev which stood in the field. My father had studied Persian 
and Arabic. Moreover, he lived in the town. So the teachings of the sharV 
had begun to influence him. He not only wore a beard himself but 
recommended others to do so. To worship an image was shirk (polytheism), and 
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a great sin in his eyes. How could he possibly excuse my uncle’s error? His anger 
and admonitions drew the attention of others. Among them were one or two old 
and respected men. It seemed that they too believed in the Hindu Devta as well 
as the Ma'bfid of Islam. Finally, when they saw that father would not be pacified, 
one of the old men took him aside. I followed them. The conversation between 
them began in the following way. My father said: “It is shirk and gunah (sin) to 
worship an image." The old man asked him, “How do you know about the state 
after death? Has anyone ever returned after he has died?” My father was silent a 
little at this question. The old villager pointed to the image Raying, “If after death 
he comes true, what will happen?” In reply my father repeated his Islamic belief 
but was not in any position to counter the old man’s question. Finally the old 
villager advised my father, in pure Braj dialect, that since one does not know what 
will happen after death, it is better that both should be placated — "Patu nain he 
dad na boon ham ai ja”. I had heard the advice and the talk of the boojh bujhakkar 
(know-alls), and now in the end I had to acknowledge in my heart the humour and 
the philosophy of the village people. 


3 

After leaving Jamia an event took place in my life. That is to say, I became 
aquainted with the Maharaja of Alwar and even developed a friendship with him. 
ThiB might have had various causes. First of all my forefathers were old inhabitants 
of Alwar. Some of them remained and were employed as officials in the state. But 
the direct cause of my meeting and becoming a friend of the Maharaja was the 
jubilee of the Muslim University. On this slight acquaintance the Maharaja invited 
me to come to Alwar during the Slimmer vacations and to join him in tiger-hun¬ 
ting. You should not make the mistake of thinking that I have any interest in tiger¬ 
hunting, or that I have ever used a gun because 1 mention thiB. However, I stayed 
with the Maharaja in his palaces of Vijay Mandir and Sarska for two or three 
months during the summer of 1926. I should admit frankly that Maharaja Jai 
Singh pleased me very much at our first meeting. I was opposed to the rivalry of 
Hindus and Muslims, while he supported Hindu-Muslim unity and his practical 
aim was complete reconciliation. 

1 was tired of religious practices ; he liked the spirit of lasawwuj and vedanta. 1 
hated the British Government. He tended a little in favour of independence and 
had supported the demand for the medical treatment of Maulana Mohammad Ali 
during his illness. I felt as though my ancestral homeland, Alwar, and its ruler were 
the spokesmen of my own patriotic feelings and urge for freedom. And if this judge¬ 
ment was in any way defective, Maulana Mohammad Ali’s praises and admiration 
compensated. Anyhow, when after passing the M. A. and L. L. B. I again came to 
Alwar, the Maharaja insisted that I should now accept a job in his Btate. Finally it 
was decided that I should study for two years in England. So in 1927 I went to 
London and enrolled in Lincoln’s Inn for bar-at-law and at the School of Orienta 
Studies for Hi. D. Fortunately Sir Wolseley Haig was appointed as my guide, who 
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in addition to being an eminent historian had also lived in Alwar und had personal 
contact with the Maharaja. 

I had hardly been a year or a little more in London, when the personal adviser 
of the Maharaja, Rao Raja Amar Singh, arrived in order to invite guests to the 
jubilee celebrations. Maulana Mohammad Ali and I went to Alwar on this occasion. 
In those days the Maulana had been living with me in London. The Maharaja was 
kind to both of us. We therefore lived for some time together in the royal palace. 
When the jubilee approached the Maharaja put me in charge of the Indian guests 
who were mostly Rajas and Nawabs. We had contracted with an English firm to 
supply the food for these dignitaries. We paid Rs. 52 for two meals per head 
per day. For the enjoyment of the guests a theatrical company was invited, to 
whom we paid Rs. 65000 in advance. You can imagine the expenditure 
from the fact that we spent 30 lakhs in three days, which was scarcely 
less than the annual income of the state. I, of course, for the first time experienced 
the feudal system and its rulers, whom I, no less than the Congress leaders, used 
to consider the spokesmen of national independence and dignity. During those 
three days of the jubilee I went every evening to the tent of each dignitary to ask 
whether he or his Btaff needed anything. As usual I came to the tent of a certain 
prince from Rajputana. He was present in person. I asked, “Does your honour 
need anything . . .?” He answered, “I have every luxury, only the arrangement 
for the night is not sufficient.”' I thought that because of the winter season 
the fuel or electricity might not be sufficient But I learned that this was not the 
trouble. He repeated, “Please, think of the night.” This time my mmd turned to¬ 
wards drinks. I thought that perhaps he had not enough wine. But it appeared 
that there was plenty. When he repeated the same sentence for the third time, 
I guessed that he wanted a beautiful woman for the night and that it was also part 
of our duties to arrange for this. I had to apologize that this shortage could not be 
remedied. “Please, wait only two days more, then you will return to your own 
state.’ Of course, I had to reconsider my future plans. 

Perhaps it was on the third day of the jubilee. The Maharaja and I drove in his 
new Spanish car from Vijay Mandir in the direction of the city. The Maharaja him 
self was driving the car. There was no third person with us. Just after leaving the 
palpce the Maharaja pressed the accelerator and the car was runnmg at a speed of 
80 miles per hour The Maharaja usually drove the car at that speed The road 
was straight and clear. On both sides the day walls of the gardens were to be seen. 
A long distance off a constable in uniform was standing in the middle of the road 
and signalling to us that we could pass. The situation was like this: if the Maha¬ 
raja tried to avoid the constable then there was the danger that the mud guard of 
the car would be damaged by striking the mud wall. and if he avoided the wall of 
the garden then the life of the constable would be in danger. I was not accustomed 
to fast driving. My eyes were fixed on the road. I only saw that suddenly we were 
driving on after crashing into the constable at a speed of 80 miles. The Maharaja 
just turned his head once and threw a glance at the dead body. On our return he 
ordered a penaidn of five rupees to be given to the widow. The matter was settled, 
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and, of oourae, the pious people of the city praised the kindness and humanity of 
the Maharaja. 

Two weeks after the jubilee I was appointed personal adviser to the Maharaja 
and put in charge of the official guest house, the palaces and the godowns. I had 
a statf of about 500 under me. There were all kinds of people among them: clerks, 
typists, stenographers, guards, cleaners, cooks etc. One day a complaint came that 
a servant in the guest house had not come to work on time. He was found asleep 
in the building. The crime seemed to be a serious one. I ordered him to be brought 
to me. When the servant entered my office, without thinking I stood up out of 
respect. Fortunately no one else was present in the room. He was about 80 years 
old. His beard was white, his body trembled. I recalled my old maternal grand¬ 
father and his holy face. When I questioned him he frankly admitted his fault, 
“Yes, I have committed a fault. As a matter of fact 1 cannot stand for a long 
time. It is also difficult for me to bend or to carry heavy things.” I was breathing 
heavily. At last I asked the old man why he did not leave the job and remember 
God. At this the old man began weeping and his white beard became wet with his 
tears. He said, “Sir, I do not have money even for tomorrow's food.” In surprise I 
asked his age. He answered that he was over eighty. Wages? It appeared that he 
received Rs. 10 a month. Period of employment ? He said, “I have been working as 
a servant for the last 35 years.” 

After this I could not hurt his feelings by asking further questions. A few days 
ater, of courttc, when the Maharaja left for Sarska for tiger-hunting, after arran¬ 
ging for his stay I excused myself on the plea of illness. And when the Maharaja 
had left, 1 returned to Aligarh. 


4 

At the end of 1929 I again came to London. Probably these were the happiest 
days of my life because now all that story was a closed chapter. And I had passed 
through the stages ^ jl—,I t is true that when I came as a 

protege of the Maharaja 1 had had more money than I needed. Now my monthly 
income was 100 rupees, which was m no way sufficient, and I had sometimes to do 
without one meal a day. But the wealth which I received in the form of social and 
mental gamB was worth more than a thousand rupees per month. I had earlier taken 
part with Srinivas Ayangar, Maulana Mohammad Ali and Saklatvala in the forma¬ 
tion of the London Congress Committee. Now after my return to London I met 
those friends who were living in poverty like myself and who had long before me 
gone t hrough these heartbreaking and enlightening experiences. The next Sunday 
we all met first at the house of Shapurji Saklatvala, and on our return from there 
we went to Highgate Cemetery. Here we took an oath at the grave of a new 
murshid who is still alive. I entered a new period of my life which was in every 
respect different from the past. 


3<> T scraped, worslupped, broke.” 



Dr. K. M. Ashraf s Presidential Address to the Fourth Session 
of the All India Students’ Federation 

held in Calcutta on the l a January , 1939 1 


“In the course of his Presidential Address, Dr. Ashraf said, 

‘I frankly confess to a sense of extreme hesitation and embarassment when I rise 
to addretw you on this occasion. Ten or twenty years ago the task of the president 
of the All India Students’ Federation, if there was one, was comparatively simple 
and even pleasant. He was expected to deliver a bright sermon to the youth with 
apt quotations from classical writers and with an anecdote or two to relieve you 
from the strain of exhaustion. They do that successfully even now in the liberal 
federation and you get some of that atmosphere when you visit a well-provided 
lawyer or doctor of so-called liberal opinion. I amafraidyou are no longer satisfied 
with that sort of stuff. You are faced with a concrete situation and living problems, 
and you want straight and clear answeis to the various issues that face you. 
Comparatively young in years, yours if a privileged class which brings freshness 
and vigour to every problem it analyses. Unlike older people you aie not obsessed 
with inherent and acquired inhibitions and you look to the future with confidence 
It ib not surprising that the old guard has been mercilessly treated-by younger 
elements in some countries, and fiom what I see I feel it richly deserves its fate. 

‘Our country’, Dr. Ashraf observed, ‘has g me through two whole decades of 
national mass struggle and during the couise of experience we have developed a 
bigger and broader outlook, until finally we have begun to realize that our national 
struggle is a part of the world struggle toi a better order of society We have de¬ 
finitely allied ourselves with democratic forces of the world against Fascism. The 
Indian National Congress has now formulated a moie or less clear foreign policy 
of its own as against our imperialist rulers and it is a fact that at tin- same time 
when the Conservative British Premier was secretly helping Franco lo win the 
war of Fascism in Spain, Pandit Jawahurlal, a distinguished ex-President of the 
Congress, was openly fraternizing with Republican Spain of the workers and peas¬ 
ants. In fact, valiant Indian comrades were actually fighting with the Inter¬ 
national Brigade, which built up a glorious defence of Madrid, and gave a concrete 
example of the international solidarity of weak and exploited humanity against 
imperialism and fascism. I take this opportunity to congratulate comrade Huridar 

1 The Indian Annual Register, ed. by Nripendranath Mitra. Calcutta, 1039. vol. 1 
(Jan.-June), pp. 462-466. - The Conference «vaa opened by Sj. Sarat Chandra 
Boae 
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who has just retained to India and comrade Anand who is with us. It is tile same 
with China. The Indian National Congress has sent a medical deputation as a mark 
of its solidarity with the Chinese as against Japanese imperialists. Hie Indian 
national movement is no more an isolated phenomenon. It has been lined up with 
the world forces of democracy, peace and progress as against fascism and war’. 

Referring to the student movement in India, Dr. Ashraf said, 'Essentially 
democratic and anti-imperialist in its nature it has allied itself with the progressive 
youth of the other countries.’ He further said, ‘I will not even tax your patience 
by examining the international crisis of capitalism I am here concerned with the 
general lessons of this world struggle which I am afraid has not been fully realised 
in this country and we have to take very good care that we don’t commit the 
mistakes which have cost so much to the peoples of other democratic countries. 
You remember that international capitalism suffered a complete collapse after the 
last World War, but except for the Communist Party of Russia other democratic 
movements failed to utilize the opportunity and capitulated before the onslaught 
of capitalism under the guise of fascism in various ways, until finally at Munich, 
capitalism succeeded in building up an open united front. By the very logic of the 
situation we too have to build up a united front of all democratic and progressive 
forces in India, and let us be clear as to the direction it takes on the national and 
international planes. 

‘When one hears politicians talking againBt Russia’, he continued, ‘and the 
Communist Party, one very much suspects that the lessons of the international 
struggle have not been imbibed by many of us in this country The situation in 
India is undergoing a revolutionary change and the relationship of forces as be¬ 
tween the various class groupings in society is shifting from day today. The political 
parties and programmes are therefore without exception in a state of constant 
flux As Btudents of practical politics we must understand the process of history in 
the making, and the exact nature of social science, to understand the laws of 
motion underlying these changes, and to grasp the fundamentals of the Indian 
situation. Do not forget that Boeial forces which cease to be progressive do not die 
out They too change in reverse. Hence the growing conflict of ideology and its de¬ 
cisive significance in our national struggle. Speaking broadly, all our national 
struggles developed on the basis of a united front of all anti-imperialist forces in 
our motherland. But we have to determine from time to time what exactly is the 
role of a particular social group in a given situation in our anti-imperialist struggle, 
(t is not very long ago that even political mass consciousness on a communal scale 
was progressive, even revolutionary, and the Hindu revivalist movement, the 
Pan-Islamic and the Khilafat movements materially contributed to our national 
struggle. But can we say the sam' > thing today about the present forms of com- 
munalism i The message of Mahatma Gandhi was certainly of the utmost revo¬ 
lutionary importance in 1919 and even later, but can we say the same at the time 
when even according to him constitutionalism has come to stay? During the 
couree of two decades our national struggle has released new social forces and one 
witnesses millions of peasants and workers joining our national struggle. The 
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people of the Indian States are now coming in with a revolutionary fervour which 
was difficult to visualise even five years ago. The present leadership developed 
under very different circumstances, finds itself more or less helpless in the situation 
and one gathers the impression as if like King Canute we are trying to control the 
social forces instead of consciously developing them. This situation has given the 
problem of new leadership to correspond with the new social conditions, and it is 
here that the comrade? like you are called upon to build up the new front of anti, 
imperialist forces and an appropriate leadership to suit the present situation. We 
are suffering from a deadlock in our national movement and it is difficult to 
visualise how we shall develop an alternative leadership and an adequate pro- 
gramme of struggle except on the basis of the working class, the greatest and 
the most consistent revolutionary force in modern society'. Answering the ques¬ 
tion why the student movement was organized on an all-India scale, Dr Ashraf 
said, ‘What you seek is simple and should belong to you as a right. You seek edu¬ 
cation, you want employment, you wish to live a happy and fruitful life. In short 
you stand for liberty, peace and progress both individually and as a group. These 
demands an' by no means unreasonable . . The question uppermost in your 
mind is who is responsible for the wreckage of your hopes, for the wastage of your 
life And the answers bring you in conflict with the present social system, in the 
first instance, against British imperialism and its allies. This incidentally solves 
the question whether students should take part in politics. I do not think that you 
can keep out.’ 

Referring to unemployment and the Congress programme of village reconstruc¬ 
tion and Wardha scheme of education, he said, T do not know how we can get 
through our national programme of reconstruction without a revolutionary capture 
of power. I do admit that under the Congress governments the attitude of au¬ 
thorities towards students has slightly improvod. but 1 may be no more sure that 
the students can rise to their full stature even under the Congress governments. 

‘Among problems the student movement, like the national movement, is faced 
with are the disruptive forces of communalism. Attempts are being made both by 
Hindu and Muslim communal politicians to disrupt the national front of the 
student movement. . . Suffice it to say that communalism as a whole is nothing 
more or less than imperialist conspiracy to disrupt our democratic and national 
movement. Internationally, communalism is allied today with fascism. Only 
recently, the representative of the Muslim League met General Franco and gave 
him his blessing. We know only too well that Savarkar and Bhai Parmanand are 
working in India in the interests of Japanese imperialism ’ 

He observed, ‘Again in our class organization of the peasants and workers 
communalism supports vested interests. It is committed to Federation, the statu* 
quo and the States, and in its methods and programmes it stands for constitu¬ 
tionalism against mass struggle. To elucidate this disruptive role of communalism I 
can only cite the example of Bengal, which has the good or bad fortune of government 
by a Muslim League ministry. Be it recorded to the shame of the present Ministry 
that our detenus have not yet been released in spite of agitation all over India’. 

27 Awhnf-GedeuklMnd 
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Criticising the action of the Haq ministry of Bengal in this connection, he said, 
‘Instead of relieving the jute growers, the Haq Government have enforced the 
Ordinance and the way strikers are being treated is only too familiar to you. The 
present Government has actually gone a step further and has encouraged com- 
munalism in the ranks of the labour.’ 

Speaking of the organization of the Students’ Federation and the work done by 
its members, Dr. Ashraf hoped that the Panjab which was unrepresented at Cal¬ 
cutta would soon join the Federation. He further observed ‘So far the Federation 
is primarily urban in its character and your members are mainly enrolled from among 
college students. This is a serious limitation. For, in India, if the anti-imperialiBt 
movement, specially in these days of mass struggle everywhere, keeps on func¬ 
tioning within these limits, I am afraid we will be beset with serious problems of 
outlook and methods of work.’ ‘I find, moreover’, he concluded, ‘that we have so 
far done nothing to organize social and recreational activities among students . .. 
I am sure you will adopt concrete proposals towards this end in this conference’.” 



Presidential Address to the Medieval Section 
of the Indian History Congress, Aligarh, I960 


Friends, 

I was greatly moved by the unexpected honour when Dr. George Moraes, our 
General Secretary, informed me that the last session of the Indian History 
Congress, held at Gauhati, had elected me to preside over the deliberations of 
this section of the congress here. I am somewhat of a stranger to this august body 
and, in spite of my own grey hairs, I cannot avoid feeling like an immature student 
in the presence of my respected guru, Professor Muhammad Habib, before whom I 
could only Bit to learn, as we did in the twenties, and not to expound. Let me there¬ 
fore crave your indulgence if, instead of displaying the limitations of my know¬ 
ledge before my teacher and colleagues, 1 attempt to formulate some of the ques¬ 
tions which have been increasingly occupying my thoughts and on which this 
distinguished gathering may be able to throw the light of its collective scholar¬ 
ship. I may assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that they are no rhetorical or leading 
questions for the sake of controversy but problems to which 1, least of all, claim to 
know the answers at present. 

Of course, you may if you choose dismiss these questions by saying, with good 
reason that “for the present, generalisation, interpretation or integration in 
Indian history can seldom claim more than a speculative value. It is, at the very 
best, a hypothesis, and at the worst, an intellectual gymnastic - but nothing 
more.” 1 It naturally follows from this that the principal task of historians, par¬ 
ticularly in India, is to occupy themselves exclusively with the collection of factual 
data and that everything else is to be regarded as of secondary importance. My 
only objection to Buch advice and warning would be that it is neither possible nor 
desirable to collect data without some perspective, particularly where our social 
history is concerned. In fact, every student of social history starts, wrongly or 
rightly, with a generalised concept and a perspective; and at least from the 
distinguished editor of the “History and Culture of the Indian People" we might 
have expected greater moderation in his total rejection of such a viewpoint. A 
generalised concept or image, however, is something like a distant landmark, 
which we keep in sight at the outset and which becomes more distinct as our 
collection of factual data advances. Only when we have made an exhaustive study 

1 Dr. R. C. Majumdar on Study of Indian history in Sardha-Satabdi special volume 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Socioty of Bombay, June 1059, p. 152. 
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of all available materials oan an historical problem or period be grasped in its 
concrete reality. But this method of work should not be confused with the adoption 
of preconceived notions or Borne dogmatic assumption around which to elaborate 
supporting evidence. We must be prepared for the outlines of our landmark to 
change as we approach and view it from a fresh angle. This landmark, as I con¬ 
ceive it, is itself a question that emerges from the overall knowledge which we 
already possess. In the case of medieval Indian historical studies in particular, it 
is not so much any lack of facts or data which stands on our way as certain pre¬ 
conceived notions about the course of our historical social development. Hence the 
present perspective assumed in medieval Indian history is, to say the least, not a 
little confusing and even misleading. 

Let me explain my point by quoting some illustrative details. 

Indology, as we all know, began with the study of Sanskrit, later of Pali and 
other Indian languages, And is still essentially confined to the study of our lingu¬ 
istics. It is true that the study of ancient Indian history was also included in Indo¬ 
logy at a certain stage, but mainly as an aid to the study of Indian antiquities. His¬ 
tory came in, one might say, by the back door This indulgence, however, could not 
be extended to medieval India, which continued to be neglected if not actually despis¬ 
ed until the beginning of this century. This may be seen from the outset in the at¬ 
titude of the pioneer Indologist, William Jones, who considered the scholarship of 
the Mughal period to be a clear symptom of cultural decadence and thus unworthy of 
the attention of a serious Indologist It now devolved on the British administrator 
to step in and study the records of this period for his own ends and with the 
characteristic outlook of the bureaucrat. He began with a search for an admini¬ 
strative manual of the Mughal empire for guidance in his own work, and with this 
in view Gladwin published the first translation of the Ain-i-Ahbari in 1800. This 
was followod by a demand for a summarised version of medieval Indian history and 
BriggB published his text of Ferishta in 1832. It is mainly on the basis of this 
meagre source material that Elphinstone compiled his history of the period which 
appeared in 1841. For the study of the Hindu legal system William Jones had 
already made a beginning with his translation, of the Institute* of Manu and a 
portion of Fotawa-i-Alamgiri was now rendered into English. The Christian missio¬ 
nary also from an early date extended his helping hand to supplement the work of 
the administrator and the study of our social and religious life fell to the share of 
people like Du Bois, followed by Bishop Heber, Herklot and several other observers 
of that type. There are. of course, notable exceptions. For instance, the informa¬ 
tion on our system of education and learning gathered by Buchanan and Adams, 
the history of the Sikhs by Cunningham and of the Rajputs by Tod and Forbes, 
the history of Lahore by Latif and a monograph on the domestic life of the Muslims 
of Oudh. 

This phase of comparatively liberal viewB and intellectual curiosity, however, 
came to an abrupt end when, after the experience of the 1857 rebellion, the British 
government took direct charge of Indian administration. The details of imperialist 
policy were now carefully worked out for various spheres of Indian political and 
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oultural life, and no leas a person than Sir H. M. Elliot, the then Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India, was entrusted with the task of applying it to the 
field of historical studies. It was with these clear objectives, so boldly stated in 
his preface to the first volume, that Elliot began in 1867 the publication of his 
famous series of the Historian's History of India which, curiously enough, still 
forms the basis of most of our writings on medieval Indian history. I am far from 
denying the value of Elliot’s translation and collection of extracts from a wide range 
of medieval Persian chronicles and other historical writings now embodied in 
these volumes. I only object to his choice in making the selection, which carefully 
excludes all records of social and cultural significance necessary for forming a 
clear picture of medieval Indian life. The technical deficiencies of Elliot’s work 
have been partly corrected by Hodiwala and by Professor Habib; but the problem 
of a proper documentation for a social and cultural history of the period still 
remains unsolved. On this occasion I am only interested m underlining the fact 
that, with the entry ot a foreign imperialism in the field of our politics and our 
cultural life, our historical studies ceased to be “an intellectual gymnastic” and 
after 1857 were systematically subjected to wilful distortion. 

The effect of this carefully thought-out political manoeuvre on the part of our 
British rulers was disastrous for indigenous historiography, lor most Indian histo¬ 
rians failed to evaluate its political implications in the context of our developing 
struggle against British imperialism. Some of us hardly realised that by accepting 
the perspective of medieval history as laid down in Elliot’s work, wc we^e being 
unwittingly diverted into the rival political camps of Hindu and Muslim chau¬ 
vinists who, under imperialist guidance and inspiration, were now busy disrupting 
our national struggle. 

In the'eighties and nineties of the last century the situation was not so bad, 
and R. C. Dutt, the great pioneer in the field of our historiography ^ven while 
regarding medieval India as a “Dark Age” ami confining himself to ancient Indian 
history, abstained from commenting on medieval political, social or cultural life. 
In course of time, however, a distinctly 7 Hindu anil communal view of our history 
began to find favour, especially 7 in the more politically advanced provinces of 
India, and the earlier achievement« of European Sanskrit, studies and Indian 
linguistics were now exploited to strengthen their position. This process was hasten¬ 
ed by the growing npglect of the study of J’crsian and Arabic — the only languages 
in which the bulk of source materials were available for a proper and balanced 
study of medieval history and culture 

In some respects, the Muslim historians of medieval India, because of their firm 
and old tradition of narrative history and their first-hand knowledge of source 
materials, were better situated Sir Sayyad Ahmad Khan and Zakaullah both re¬ 
fused to be provoked by the work of Elliot In fact, Sir Sayyad laid the foundation 
of new research technique by editing the texts of Atn-i-Akban and Tuzk-i-Jahan- 
g\r\ and by writing Asar-us-Sanadid on the antiquities of Delhi: he even assisted 
Elliot in the collection of materials for his “History”. It was, however, different 
with his successors who diverted the course of narrative and objective history 
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into one of apologetics for the defenoe of the old Muslim empires, and m course of 
time identified themselves with the oommunal and separatist trend of Muslim 
polities in India. It was Professor Habib who disabused our minds of much of this 
Muslim chauvinism by writing his history of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni and by 
courageously fighting the growing trend of Muslim separatism even during the 
worst days of aggressive communal politics. I am afraid that this trend still 
survives and has recently acquired a religious-revivalist camouflage; it now parades 
a pseudo-scientific phraseology of the Spengler type and the young Aligarh histo¬ 
rian has to be on his guard against-such distractions. 

Many of us lived through the experience of communal riots and mutual Hindu; 
Muslim killings during the period of our political struggle for freedom which was 
accompanied by the massacres of the Partition days. I am not here discussing the 
political background of the events, but you will perhaps permit me to observe 
that a distorted view of, or misplaced emphasis on, certain aspects of our medieval 
Indian history has been partly responsible for fostering these oommunal political 
trends and thus indirectly helped to prepare the ground for such conflicts. I take 
this opportunity to pay my sincere homage to the worthy band of our historians 
who adopted a progressive and national outlook in politics and fought the reac¬ 
tionary communal trends in our midst, in particular to the group of Allahabad 
historians who made positive and valuable contributions to the solution of the 
problem by their study of the development of a common and composite culture in 
medieval India. Eventually the efforts of scholars like Dr. Tara Chand pursuaded 
Gandhiji to include such studies in his syllabus for Basio Education. I submit, 
however, that any orientation of our medieval history which emphasises one 
particular aspect, even though it may be a progressive one, to the exclusion of 
others, must, in the final analysis, fail to give us an all-sided view of our life or a 
correct understanding of our social dynamics. 

Friends, I have now placed before you my estimate of the dominant trends in 
our study of medieval Indian history and I must confess that they do not help me 
in forming a clear perspective of our historical social development during this 
deoisive period of our history. I therefore submit that we should review the data 
and re-evaluate them in order to gain a more integrated and comprehensive image 
of our medieval society and of its laws of motion. A fresh start in this direction is 
even warranted by the advances made in our investigations of the material since 
the days of Briggs and Elliot. 

Thanks to the publications of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, supplemented by 
those from Baroda, Aligarh, Hyderabad, Bampur, Srinagar, Bombay and other 
institutions, as well as individual efforts on the part of certain scholars, the series of 
our political chronicles and biographical writings are now almost complete. One 
could perhaps add to these the histories of Qandhari and Bhimaen, the Waqial of 
Asad Beg, a few more Inshas, Dastur-ul-AmcUs and collections of medieval 
Fatuxis, Nafais-ul-Maasir and a selection from certain arohives like Hyderabad, 
Jaipur, Patiala and Satara. But there is ample material for a fresh study of poli¬ 
tical events and I am happy to observe that Aligarh is now publishing fresh 
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documentation oi medieval India in Hindi. As regards original sources for pro¬ 
vincial history, a good beginning has already been made with the publication of 
such standard teste 4s the Mir'at-i-Akmadi and Zafar-ul-Waleh for Gujrat, the 
Fvi&h-ua-Salafin for die early period of the Deccan, and the Tarikh-i-Hcusan for 
Kashmir. Muoh good work is being done in collecting and publishing manuscript 
materials on Rajput history and scholars have now access to the rich bharuiars of 
the Jains and the libraries of the various princes of Rajasthan and Bundolkhand. 
Add to this the Hindi, Urdu and other language texts of historical value and we 
may say that there are now available substantial source materials for our re¬ 
gional histories of the period. In fact, in the case of Bengal, Dr. R.C. Majumdar 
started working on a comprehensive history of the region as long ago as 1935. Now 
almost every State is planning to write its own history and some have completed 
their work. A thorough and well-documented history of the Deccan is still a 
desideratum but distinguished scholars like K. A. N. Shastri are there to frame 
and carry out such plans; in fact, his own work on Deccan history has already 
gone a long way to meet the demand. Valuable work has already been done on 
Maratha history; the history of the Jats will be given a fresh stimulus with the 
foundation of the new Kuruksetra University. It may be noted in this con¬ 
nection that the Sindh Government in West Pakistan has taken great pains to 
collect source materials on their regional history and Sindhi scholars are now busy 
writing a history of their region’s social and cultural development. 

There are, of course, other sources of information and the epigraphical and 
numismatic data of the period are now available in much greater volume. We 
have now even a monograph on medieval Indian seals. I may here refer to the fact 
that all the historical poems of Amir Kusraw are now available in good printed 
editions and a selection of the Diwan of Mutahhar has appeared in the Oriental 
College Magazine of Lahore. The Ohazals of Amir Hasan and the Qasidat, of Badr 
Chach are already included in our syllabus for the study of the Persian langu¬ 
age. However, the Shahjdhan N&mas of Kalim and Qudsi, the KutliytU of Sauda 
and properly edited texts of Boston-i-Khayal and Fasavn-i-Azlld still await pu¬ 
blication. 

It would not be out of place in this connection to. mention that a new prospect is 
now opening for the study of Indology, not only in the new socialist world but also 
among the new independent states of Asia. Eventually Africa and South America, 
when conditions exist, will turn their attention to the history of India whose 
independence struggle encouraged their own. There is already a search for new 
orientation in institutions for Oriental studies m England, West Germany, the 
United States and Japan. It appears that Indology, instead of being contined to 
the narrow field of Indian linguistics and antiquities, is henceforward to com¬ 
prise our history, ethnography, politics and economics — in a word, the whole 
course of Indian social development. This would naturally affect the study of 
medieval Indian history and extend both the range of our historical studies and 
our methods of approach. It is not perhaps sufficiently realised that the traditions 
of Indology in the Socialist countries are both old and healthy and well established 
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In Russia, for instance, they go back to the foundation of the Academy of Sciences 
at the Aid of the seventeenth century, in Czechoslovakia to the comparative philo¬ 
logist Dobrovsky in the eighteenth. The Hungarian contribution to Indology is, 
of course, known to us. We are also acquainted with the fine contributions of the 
older generation of German scholars to Indian linguistics and antiquities as well as 
to the study of Islamic and Iranian cultures. In the new German Democratic 
Republic, although these old disciplines shill occupy a place of pride, a course of 
Indian history, including the study of medieval India, has already been introduced 
at Berlin, and the Oriental Institutes of Leipzig and Haile, with their richer 
collections of oriental texts and printed books, are soon going to make similar 
arrangements It will lie helpful for our work if we follow the researches of the 
Socialist, particularly of the Soviet scholars, in the field of medieval Indian 
history. The late professors Reisner and Baranikov, for instance, had already done 
extremely valuable work on social movements of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and the researches of Professor Dyakov and his pupils have earned these 
investigations still further. You will perhaps be surprised to learn that a study of the 
Raushniya movement, which we have neglected, has already appeared in Soviet 
Russia and it would do us all good to read the presentation of Akbar by Antonova. 

It must be known to you that the British Government has already budgeted a 
handsome grant for extending oriental studies and a congress of South-East 
Asian historians which met in London not long ago has given a fresh stimulus to 
British scholars for the study of Indian history. This is reflected in the revised 
edition of Smith’s Oxford History of India and in plans for publishing the second 
volume of the Cambridge History of India at an early date. I need not emphasize 
that a number of new textbooks of Indian history have lately appeared in England 
and Mr Peter Hardy has only recently published his monograph on the historians 
of medieval India. 

This new enthusiasm for the study of Indian history is also reflected in the USA. 
The Columbia University Press brought out this year a thick volume on the 
Sources of Indian Tradition , including medieval India. Like Elliot the compilers 
of this book have collected and translated extracts from original documents for the 
whole range of history, duly emphasized our ‘spiritual heritage’, but added nothing 
appreciable to our information. 

This apparently widespread interest in our subject' and the facilities and docu¬ 
mentation that are now available should be a challenge to our further efforts and 
it is our responsibility that our country’s history should be correctly interpreted. 
It is from reasons such as these that my questions arise and with your permission, 
I shall now put them to you for your consideration. 

First, let us consider the basic problem of periodisation and attempt to define 
where the medieval period of India begins and where it ends. We know that there 
was a medieval India as distinct from ancient India and, in their own way, all 
scholars of Indian history have not only taken this for granted, but have also drawn 
their own arbitrary lineB of demarcation. I am not suggesting that a scientific so- 
u tion of this problem is by any means easy. One may observe a big break in 
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production relations with the disintegration of the Gupta Empire, when new feudal 
relations begin to emerge; but before a fully developed feudal society has matured, 
a fresh wave of tribal invasions — second perhaps only to the Aryan immigration at 
a very early stage - set in and dragged us down to a lower anti undeveloped stage of 
tribal feudalism I am referring to the Rajput phase of medieval India, when the 
great economic anti social advancement registered in the Gupta period was probably 
interrupted by the inroads of the Rajput clans which now occupied the political 
stage, assisted by the Brahman priesthood Some scholars of this period have fur¬ 
ther observed that our comparatively self-sufficient village comm unities began to 
crystallize during this phase of disintegration of the Gupta Empire. However, I do 
not want to speculate any fui ther on this p«unt or even suggest that the accep¬ 
tance of the Rajput period as the starting point of our Middle Ages satisfactorily 
'solves the problem of penodisation. 

In any case, even if we begin with the invasions of the Turks and the establish¬ 
ment of a Turkish state, our perspective of medieval India is by no means very 
distinct. We are now confronted by a new social formation, — the military- 
patriarchal feudalism of the Turks and the Mughais — which soon imposes itself on 
the backward economy of the Rajput tribal society, thanks to its superior military 
strategy and tactics and its clear concept of a unified and centralised government, 
based on the organised and armed support of its retainers and slaves. In due 
course, the Mughais also built up a regular and elaborate bureaucracy for the 
administration of their government, which helped to stabilise their empire in 
spite of the absence of a law of succession. By its policy of uprooting the old feudal 
structure of the Raiputs, which had chained the peasantry to serfdom, the new 
order for a while appears to be somev'hat progressive For the old relationship of 
utter subjection it offers to the peasantry the bait of Qabvliyat and Patta, m other 
words, of a new form of pseudo-contractual relationship, and even scrupulously 
protects them iiom the depradatums oi its own army For the day-to-day ad¬ 
ministration of the government, the new regime organizes a service nobility’, 
comprising the Iqta holders (in the case of the Turkish Sultans) and the Mansab- 
dara (m the case of the Mughal emperors) and tries to rescue the peasant from the 
tyranny of the old feudal hierarchy. In course of time, this new form of feudalism, 
fortified by the ‘steel frame’ of the Mansabdars and the administrative machinery 
of the government., developed into a far more effective and ruthless instrument 
of oppression and exploitation than the old Rajput order and drove the producing 
classes to destitution and desperation Meanwhile, the policy of state control of 
economy, dictated by the huge war expediture of the Mughais, hindered the 
development of a big internal market and suppressed the growth of a healthy 
middle class, except perhaps in coastal towns of western India. In their turn, these 
rulers failed to uevelop an adequate organisation or a proper form of state capi¬ 
talism. As a result the Turkish and Mughal empires disintegrated just when they had 
sucoeded in uniting the whole land under a centralised government, and the very 
elements of administrative unity and of a common culture gradually turned into 
symptoms of social parasitism and decay. No wonder if the young European 
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capitalism soon discovered the day feet of the Mughal giant and overpowered him 
without much effort. 

I hope you will help ub to evaluate correctly the role of the Turkish and Mughal 
empires in medieval Indian history. I would finally ask you to evaluate the 
popular movements of peasant and mass resistance against the growing tyranny 
and exactions of the new ruling class and place them in a correct perspective. It 
sometimes puzzles a student of medieval India to find that there is little evidence 
of any open and organised resistance on the part of the common people during the 
early phase of the Turkish Sultanate, even when the central structure of the 
government breaks after the invasion of Timur in 1398. What one observes among 
the broad masses of people is more or less a sense of despair, as reflected in the 
messianic trend of the Makdavi teachings in the fifteenth century and in the 
passive attitude towards politics among the early saints of the Bhakti movement. 
This atmosphere of comparative inaction, however, changes under Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzeb and there is ample evidence of the growing spirit of revolt among 
the peasantry all over the country. It is also noticeable that the early Bhakti 
philosophy of the peace-loving saints had meanwhile changed its content and the 
new gurus in some regions were openly preaching the doctrine of armed and mass 
revolt. All this is very much in evidence not only among the Jats of Mathura and 
Agra and the Satnamis of Hariana but on a much bigger scale in Maharastra and 
the Punjab, where the peasantry adopts guerrilla tactics and carries on a regular 
‘people’s war’ until the Mughal empire is undermined by the pressure of these 
revolts. This, however, iis not the aspect I wish to emphasise on this occasion, but 
rather the tragic fact that these organised and widespread armed struggles of the 
common people utterly failed to throw up any democratic political organisation or 
a progressive leadership but only led to the rise of the backward empires of the 
Peshwas and of Ranjit Singh which were no improvement on the Mughal regime. 
In their turn these new empires either broke up into plundering gangs of the 
Pindaris and Thugs or just faded away before the British conquerors. 

In fact, if you permit me to speculate and to generalise a little further, I would 
say that the total picture of medieval India is one of interrupted and stunted 
growth, with occasionally just the faint beginnings of something resembling the 
great milestones of Reform and Renaissance. But there should be no mistaking the 
fact that what wfe notice are only the tiny seeds of a revolutionary process of 
social change but never their fruition. You will kindly help us to solve this great 
puzzle. 

Friends, 

these three major problems which I have raised here — namely, the question of 
periodisatiom the r61e of the Turks and the Mughals and the character of the 
mass movements of resistance - are by no means the only major problems that 
must eventually be tackled if our history is to remain intelligible iq the ever¬ 
growing wealth of factual evidence. I do not hold the view that the whole of this 
vast scientific apparatus can be adequately digested into an inspired generalisation 
by any single worker in the field. From each of the major problems a host of 
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others, often involving highly specialised knowledge, branch out and demand 
solution. Bat so long as we ignore the broader issues we must either tacitly 
perpetuate the outworn assumptions of our predecessors or accept the new ones 
that are being devised by others, which, even when they are flattering to our 
national pride, cannot in the nature of thingB replace a specifically Indian inter¬ 
pretation of Indian culture. I would also remind you of the forthcoming Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists which iB going to meet in Delhi in 1903, and I 
would like to suggest that in preparation for this event we should consider some of 
these leading problems and ensure that some solid contribution to their solution iB 
presented on behalf of Indian historical science. 

Friends, in concluding this address permit me to thank you once again for the 
honour you have done to me by attending this session of the Congress and for 
the indulgence you have shown in patiently listening to my address on this occas¬ 
ion. 

Berlin, 12. 12. 1960 



Interview with K. M. Ashraf 

dated 27th October, 1960, recorded by N. L, Gupta 


Q. Why did you become communist? 

A. 1 was a Qandhite. 

“Swaraj within one year” and the Chauri Chaura incident made me think. 1 
was concerned. Shaukat came from Moscow and I protected him for six months 
and got him a job in Kalanaur Rajput High School. ( was persuading him to take 
to Gandhiji up to 1023.1 passed a period of suspicion and doubt after that I had 
an oppoitunity of knowing Maharaja Jai Singh as a friend and patron. I had lost 
all faith because he did not abolish feudalism. The Nehru Report protected feu¬ 
dalism and did not mobilise the people 1 became more and more convinced of 
two things: (1) Economic emancipation is a necessary part of political freedom; 
(2) The Congress leadership represents middle class interests, and is not even 
willing to fight feudalism. It gave up the will to direct struggle and wauled to 
deceive the masses because it feared them My suspicions were confirmed by all 
the subsequent movements of thoCongiess initiated by Gandhiji. Instead of being 
a movement of millions of people against British imperialism it was a camouflage 
to put. pressure on British imperialism in order to secure the limited interests of the 
Indian bourgeoisie. However, I could sec no alternative and had deep feedings of 
respect for Gandhiji and Nehru 11 urned towards communism about the time of the 
Round Table Conferenee in London I saw the bankruptcy of Gandhiji's tactics* 
and strategy and the logical culmination w’hen Gandhiji compromised with the 
princes and the landlords at the Round Table Conferenee; because of this he failed 
at the Round Table Conferenee and was put in prison on return. By this time the 
Meerut conspiracy ease had come. 

Q. When did you become disillusioned by the experience of the National Move¬ 
ment 7 

A. With the election of Jawaharlal as Election President and the 1935 Act, a 
new opportunity was offered to Congress radicals to press for a social programme 
in the Congress to fight British impenabsm by refusing to work the 1935 con¬ 
stitution. At Karachi the Congress had accepted the fundamental rights resolution. 
I had a deep feeling that. Jawaharlal reflected a new mood of the Indian radical 
youth. He had attended the anti-Imperialist Conference and was talking the 
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language of Marxism in 1936. I joined the secretariat of the A. I. C. C. with the 
feeling that we were on the threshold of a fresh mass struggle. I was very much 
impressed by the Congress resolution on collective affiliation. I therefore suggested 
that we make a direct approach to the Mussalmans. I was fully convinced that any 
honest and consistent anti-imperialist struggle led by the Congress would wean 
away the Muslim masses from the growing influence of Jinnah and the revived 
Muslim League. 

My disillusionment with Pandit Nehru was a long and painful process. It began 
with the Nehru Report when he started the independent League and yet the 
Nehru Report supported feudalism. He compromised with Gandhiji on the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact. 

I was in England when Gandhiji came to London for the Round Table Confe¬ 
rence and British imperialists hanged Bhagat Singh as if to spite the Indian 
leaders Besides, Nehru had pressed for fundamental rights at Karachi. I was 
depressed but not disillusioned yet My disillusionment came when I worked with 
him in the A. I C C. We began with the resolution on collective affiliation; just 
nothing was done to implement it Even more, Nehru openly declared that Con¬ 
gress, was fighting the general election under the 1935 Act, not to work ministries. 
After some time, his own sister was put in office in U P. ancl found excuses to run 
the constitution until the growing war situation made it impossible for the Con¬ 
gress to work it. I still believed that Nehru did not live up to his profession be¬ 
cause although the socialist radical section was small before 1936, by then the 
CSP had come into being, the working class was a big force; the C. P. I. and the 
students, women, and the Indian States People’s movement, together with the 
All India Kisan Sabha created a new situation, and in Rpite of Nehru, would have 
carried the day even against Mahatma Gandhi He did not act. So I started thinking. 
My scepticism was much greater when Cripps visited India for the first time and 
the Americans started manoeuvring. The war period did nothing to cheer me up. 
It was all bourgeois manoeuvres, pressure politics and the fear of the masses com¬ 
ing up. Gandhiji declared in 1942 that he could not bear the working class join¬ 
ing Satyagrah. At no stage from 1936 to 1942 did Nehru move his little finger to 
carry the movement further and seize the initiative from the right wing. Even 
Subhash was better 

Q. What do you think of the Muslim League demand for Pakistan and the stand 
of the C. P. I.? 

A. The CPI was fundamentally influenced by two factors- (1) the growing war 
situation and the new policy of throwing out British imperialism finally from our 
soil; (2) The CPI thought that the initiative could only come by the unity of the 
League and Congress leaders. Ever since 1936 the CPI had witnessed the growing 
influence of the Muslim League which had grown into a mass organisation by that 
time. I need not go into the reasons why the Muslim League should have turned 
overnight into a full-fledged manager, but this was partly due to the opportunity 
offered by Congress tactics during these years when they deliberately abandoned 
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the struggle of m&ss contact for ministry making. By 1040 the Muslim League 
passed the Pakistan resolution and by 1042 Jinnah actually assumed a position 
like Gandhiji so far as Muslims were concerned. The CPI insisted that Gandhiji and 
Jinnah should meet if there was to be any united front against British imperialism. 
It is against this background that the CPI was misled by the slogan of self-deter¬ 
mination and mistook the feeling of Muslim communalism in India for something 
representing the organised expression of the Rerhi-Pak-Pathan Nationalities for 
self-determination. It was certainly a distortion because we conveniently forgot 
the whole history of British imperialism and communal politics. But the fact 
remains that the general political estimate of the CPI in the given situation was 
prima facie superficially correct. To fight British imperialism we had to bring 
Jinnah and Gandhi together and to understand the dynamism of the Muslim 
League we had to make some concession to the feeling of Muslims for a separate 
region of their own. 

Q. Can you throw light on the relations between the CSP and CPI during the 
1930s? 

A. I happened to be a member of the CSP when it was formed. I was also a member 
of the CPI — a fact which was known to the CSP, Mr. Masani and later on Yusaf 
Meharalli of the CSP. Our differences began not on the basis of ideology but of the 
day-to-day work. The communists in their characteristic manner tried to create aB 
big a social base for the CSP as possible. They enrolled members of the CSP, formed 
trade unions and worked in Kisan Sabhas, organised the A. I. S. F., and the 
women’s movement, even the Indian States People’s Congress. On the basis of 
this work they were naturally entitled to proportionate representation in 
CSP conferences. This scared people like Jai Prakash Narayan and Masani and 
prolonged negotiations used to be held to cut down the CPI delegates inside 
the CSP. The CSP cadres on the whole, except in Gujrat, Maharashtra and 
Bombay, were negligible. It was just a petty bourgeois organisation of highly 
self-centred individuals like Lohia. Eventually people like Masani succeeded in 
working up anti-communist feelings. Among the rest of the socialist leaders like 
Aoharya Narendra Dey they blamed the communists for fraction work, for organis¬ 
ed functioning in the plain organisation and in general for working as a team with 
a clear-cut Marxist ideology. Demands were made that the CPI be dissolved and 
that a loose organisation like the CSP be formed. It was of oourae not accepted. 
I feel that the break really came on the crucial question of leadership and initia¬ 
tive. The CSP supported Gandhiji and individual Satyagrah while the CPI 
emphasised the mobilisation of masses of peasants and workers on the basis of 
clear-cut, determined, anti-imperialist struggle. By 1940 the break was complete 
and I handed my resignation to YuBaf. 

In 1942 when the differences arose about policy, the CSP carried on a virulent 
propaganda against the CPI and oalled them traitors. I suppose this is still in 
fashion with socialists. The CSP later on joined a Gandhite, Kripalani, and the new 
PSP represents neither socialism nor any radical trend. It is mainly known for 
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its anti-communism. In some respects it seems to me nearer to the Swatantra party 
than to Nehru in the programme of national and social construction. 

Q. What is your opinion about Subhash’s debacle ? 

A. I was very closely associated with Subhash Babu in this particular phase. 
While demonstrating his anti-imperialism to the fullest extent, he wanted to carry 
on the Congress without the cooperation of the Gandhites who had already signi¬ 
fied strong resentment against his election as Congress President. The Gandhites 
had also refused to participate in his working committee. This could hardly be 
called an auspicious occasion for starting a decisive national fight against British 
imperialism in the midst of a world war Besides Subhash Bose had come out with 
a programme which had a lot in common with fascist conceptions of the State. The 
CPI while helping Subhash Bose to win the election insisted that he give up his 
idea of running the Congress in the interest of fascism He did make some con¬ 
cessions in this respect but they came too late and were too tardy. His lieutenants, 
like L. Shankar Lai, were already busy carrying on propaganda against Nehru 
and Gandhi and the picture of Haripura was one of a divided house. Eventually 
at the Calcutta A. I. C. C. the right wingers successfully outwitted the Subhash 
section and put Rajindra Prasad, a trusted candidate, on the Congress gadi. The 
CPI wanted unity for struggle and had supported him for his anti-British imperia¬ 
lism, but oould not be a party to his faction at this moment. 

Q. What is your opinion on the charge against the CPI that it functions on 
orders from Moscow? 

A. I have heard that charge all my life. I have yet to understand what it means. 
Personally I have friends who have been to Russia — Shaukat, Akbar, Fazai 
Ilahi and several others. But they seemed to bo fully conscious that their job lay 
in India and that they had to function in Indian conditions to carry the movement 
a step further. What they did say — and we learnt this through bitter experience ~ 
was that the Indian bourgeoisie cannot lead the country either to a complete break 
with British imperialism or to the establishment of a democratic state, to say 
nothing of a socialist state. Just imagine promising Swaraj in one year in 1920 and 
then having to wait till 1947 and the world situation to be free. I am not aware at 
any stage in my life that I have been influenced in my thinking either by the Co¬ 
mintern or by Russia. It is true that the Comintern was a great force in giving us 
a perspective of the international situation and imparting to us the experience of 
the working class in the capitalist countries and of fellow anti-imperialist fighters 
in the backward countries. They also gave their estimate of the bourgeois parties 
in our country and as novices in our work we benefited from the experience of the 
working class leadership of the Comintern. But that is quite different from laying 
down directives for our work in India. There was no British Imperialism, no bour¬ 
geoisie, no working class or peasantry of the Indian type within the purview of the 
Comintern leadership. Even in giving an estimate of Indian conditions they had 
to be guided by us as to Roy’s theory of colonisation, their own estimate of 
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bourgeois revolution, or the oharacter of the Indian bourgeoisie, Similarly there 
was a lot of discussion on the nature of united front organisation, its component 
elements, and the nature of the work. 

Q. What do you think of the charges that J. P. Narain levied against the CPI 
and the reply of Ajoy Ghosh to him ? 

A. One has to think of the background of the CPI. Partly the CPI grew out of militant 
Trade Unions in Bombay, Calcutta etc. It minimised the role of Gandhi, Nehru or 
Subhash. Some of the leaders of the CPI came over to the party from the A. I. C. C. 
and they probably over-emphasised the role of the Congress leaders. So one may 
say up to a pomt that the militant Trade Union orientation of the party locked to 
international factors, while nationalist communists 2 looked at Indian conditions. 
It was a healthy development because it is in the synthesis of these two groups 
that the correct solution of our problem lies. 

<J. Was the policy ot the CPI during 1942 correct? 

A. Since we live m India within the limitR of national frontiers we do not see the 
decisive influences of international social factors on our destiny. 1 hold that the 
great change m Asia came directly as the result of the October Revolution. Some 
Indians in their naivete feel that a miracle was performed by Gandhiji and his 
Charkha. I am equally convinced that the freedom of India in 1947 arises pri¬ 
marily because of the defeat of Hitler and the new alignment of world forces. 
Shall I say we are free because the Red Army marched on Berlin in spite of the 
equivocations of Churchill and other imperialists? Some of oui nationalist leaders 
are still inclined to believe that British imperialism offered us freedom on a silver 
plate and that Mountbatton was a great saviour. 

Apart from all the devilish things the Britishers were planning to do, the 
Congress had stood for antifascism consistently. It really meant a due apprecia¬ 
tion of the role of the U S. S R. Every man of commonsense could see that the 
entry o! Russia could transform the character of the war. Whether we call it a 
People’s War or not the fact of Russia fighting against Hitler signified the com¬ 
plete liquidation of colonialism - this in spite of the intentions of the U. S. A. 
and th^U. K. 1 am afraid British imperialism understood its character better than 
we did. It could see the change written on the wall with the marching of the Red 
Army to Berlin, the Indian National Army, the Azad forces trial, etc. It is quite 
significant that the first meeting of the A I. C. C. after the release of congressmen 
passed a resolution repudiating all the struggle by congressmen and socialists under 
the illusion that it was a fight to the finish under congress leadership There was 
a lot of slander of communists m 1942. Writing at this date the perspective is 
clear enough. The bourgeois leadership was only manoeuvring for pressure poli¬ 
tics and forgot all about the world issues and that the future of humanity was at 
stake. The CPI was the only party in India - thanks to their internationalism — 

2 1. e. thoHo who came to the G. P. I. from the nationalist movement. [H. K.] 
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that realised the significance of events and took a correct stand even though it was 
difficult to implement it under colonial conditions. 

Q. Were there differences of opinion? 

A. We were all in prison and found no opportunity of discussing the issues, ex 
cept through cypher communications. I was in Deoli Camp and we were naturally 
influenced by the big events like the entry of Russia into the war. I do not think 
there was any difference within Communist ranks. The CPI alone knew the cha¬ 
racter of Hitlerism and followed the events in Spain, Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
They knew what was at stake both for humanity and India. So there were no 
differences among oommunists. 

Q. What were the relations between the CPI and the Congress before Indepen¬ 
dence! 

A. The right wanted to have the leadership in their hands. Even the extreme 
right was talking the language of revolution. They wanted to show the CPI more* 
as a manoeuvre. There was no democracy within the Congress. They obstructed 
the work of communists within Congress. They debarred communists from buil¬ 
ding up the All India Kisan Sabha. They slandered communists as atheists, and 
set up an enquiry against communists etc. 

Q. What were the relations between Pandit .hiwaiharlal Nehru and the CPI 1 
A No different from other Congress leaders At every decisive moment he was 
with the right and belonged to them. He issued circulars against the Kisan Sabha. 
My department was abolished. 

Q. What do you think of tin* ‘Fundamental Right*' Resolution adopted at the 
Karachi Congress 7 

A. Happy. Not concrete enough. Too general. But in view of the compromise to 
be made by right wing leadership, it was meant to enlist the sympathy of common 
people for the struggle. 

Q. Can you enlighten me as to the formation and activities of the London group 
of the CPI? 

A. Yes. I was in touch with Saklatvala anti B. P. C. P. at the time the CPI was 
organised. We organised the London Congress Committee and carried on inten¬ 
sive propaganda against the participants at the Round Table Conference, specially 
the communal elements. We also contacted Indian seamen in London. But our 
main activity was our own education in Marxism and anti-imperialism. The party 
was illegal and we could not function openly when we returned to India hut we 
contacted the underground apparatus and put ourselves at its disposal. 

Q. What literature did you read at that time? 

A. We read Marxist classics — Marx, Engels and Lenin — supplemented by the 
writings of British communists like R. P. Dutt. Wc were also interested in some 
British radicals like Russell. I must confess however that our knowledge of Indian 

iH Anhnif-Grdriikbiuul 
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conditions was rather poor and our application of Marxism also mechanical. About 
the time 1 left England, one or two of us were influenced by Trotskite views. I 
myself was so naive that 1 took pains to contact Bukharin when he visited London. 
It is only when we came to India and participated in the anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment that our schooling in Marxism really began. 

Q. Did you meet other Indian revolutionary groups abroad? 

A. I met Chattopadhyaya in Berlin and had long talks with him. 

1 had already contacted Shaukat. I was familiar with Roy’s writings. But 
somehow all these friends left me utterly unsatisfied with their analysis of actual 
conditions in India. They saw the bourgeois character of the national leadership 
but not the broadened bast* of anti-imperialism. Their whole emphasis lay on mili¬ 
tant unionism, not on national liberation. Ab a result, by 1935 when the slogan of 
united anti-imperialism was accepted as the platform of the party, they forgot 
their old friends and when M N. Roy came to India and joined the Congress, we 
found ourselves more in opposition to him than on his side. 

Q. What are your views about M. N. Roy ? 

A. We took M. N. Roy as an agent of British imperialism. We learnt from the docu¬ 
ments of the Third International that he had not only propounded the doctrine of 
decolonisation but also committed various serious errors in handling the Chinese 
revolution. 1 had occasion to meet Roy very often in the A. 1. C. C. and apart from 
his petty-bourgeois stand on the whole question of Indian freedom he was so 
utterly egoistic and individualist that his followers, the so-called Royists, did not 
create any impression on the nationalist movement between 1936 and 1940. After 
1940, his anti-fascism was just an apology for support of England and her allies 
in their war against Hitler. 

Q. What do you know of the Randive period? 

A. It is very difficult for me to pass judgement on Comrade Randive. His sec¬ 
tarian approach to the problem of Indian freedom and his unjustified criticism of 
the Chinese struggle are too well known to be repeated. What impressed me most 
was a certain clear class stand and a purism of personal life, which appeared to be 
a necessary corrective to our growing petty bourgeois trends and our individualism 
inside the party. Randive unlike many of us began his career with the organisation 
of the Bombay working class. He was a promising young economist when he joined 
the party. I had also occasion to see something of him in prison. While I have 
never supported his patent distortions of the party line, I have still a sneaking 
respect for the personal integrity and revc'-itionary fervour of Comrade Randive. 
This is why although his line was repudiated early in 1950-51, Comrade Randive 
was not thrown out of the party and is still a very valued cadre of the party. 

Q. Did his line provide a corrective ? 

A. I have been out of touch. The new factor is the freedom of India and I feel that 
quite a number of our Comrades have been swept oil' their feet in the new situa- 
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tion, by the new tactics of the Congress leadership. I mean their 5-year ^>lans, 
some amount of civil liberty and the practice of some form of democracy as against 
the openly reactionary regime in Pakistan. 

Q What about the letter of Zhdanov ? 

A. Both day in and day out we found ourselves in a blind ally. We had started with 
the Telangana uprising and some action in other provinces but we were getting 
more and more isolated. On the other hand the Indian bourgeoisie was getting 
more and more strengthened. Comrade P. C. Joshi openly began criticism and 
forced an echo in many party ranks. At a later stage foreign comrades outside 
India could see our mistakes and came out with an open correction, but the initia¬ 
tive was taken in India and not outside. Criticism came out of our practice and not 
from mature understanding and theoretical thinking. 

Q. What do you think of the 1934—1940 period ( 

A. I consider it the most fruitful period of the party when our links with broad 
masses of India through anti-imperialist struggle were strong. The party not only 
functioned among the workers and peasants as it had done before, but openly 
functioned in the A. I. C. C. in alliance with socialists and other radical elements. 
Besides it forged new links with the students, women and Indian States People's 
organisations and organised the I. P. T. A and other cultural groups. 1 must admit 
that the initiative came from P C Joshi and from his experience, that he had the 
widest contacts with all the provinces, and new comrades felt inspired by his 
affection and guidance. One had to live in that period to see the dynamism of the 
organisation and our tremendous growth. It was comrade P C Joshi in fact who 
raised the party from an underground and conspiratorial little group to the status 
of a national party. 

Q. Was the CPI not a middle class party then i 

A. It started with a strong industrial base in cities It is true, in the anti-imperia¬ 
list struggle a lot of petty-bourgoiBie, specially middle class intellectuals, joined the 
party but the party took care to look after their education both at the centre and 
in provincial headquarters. So our cadres kept on developing both at the level of 
practice and mass struggles and through theoretical education. I do not remember 
any glaring lapses in the discipline of the party Our mistakes mainly arose from 
our immaturity in onr judgment of the bourgeois leadership, both Congress and 
Muslim League, and our confusion mainly arose in the great crisis created by the 
war danger and the Congress-League conflict. 

Q. How do you view the relations between the Muslim League and the CPI? 

A. We were opposed to the League uncompromisingly until 1938, i. e. when there 
was some prospect of fighting British imperialism. I fully agree that the policy of 
sending comrades, although they were very few, inside the Muslim League was 
wrong in as much as the woiking class movement was not strong enough to ra¬ 
sa* 
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fluence the policy of the Congress or the League; which only shows our«lefeat ism a nd 
lack of faith in Marxism. 

Q. What about Feroze? 

A. Comrade Fcroze was one of those who left India in purstianee of the Hizrat 
movement and like Shaukat and others returned from England a convinced 
Marxist. What is more, he joined the party and until the last moment of his life, lie 
was unflinching in his loyalty to the party and utterly disciplined, even in the 
phase of Pakistan dictatorships after 1948. I had occasion to live with him in 
Deoli Camp. I can only testify to his indomitable courage and dedication to the 
party. 

Q. Was he one of the founders? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What aiv your views on the Cabinet Mission ? 

A. 1 mot Cripps in 1942, when he first came, sent out by Churchill, and I could 
quite Bee the extreme nervousness of British imperialism in the face of new deve¬ 
lopments. I could see from the experience of Cripps that he was fully acquainted 
with the character of our leadership, both Congress and Muslim League, and he 
went back fully satisfied that neither had anything in common with an honest and 
revolutionary anti-impcriahst fighting organ. They were just colonial bourgeois 
organisations only too anxious to come td terms in the face of the rising anti- 
imperialist tempo of their masses. Towards the close of the war I could see the 
signs of a diabolical plot, in East Punjab, Delhi and Rajputana when dumps of 
arms were created, the masses indoctrinated and mutual killings organised under 
the inspiration of British officers, feudal princes and landlords. The Muslim League 
had already started propaganda for Pakistan in 1940 and it was being continuously 
encouraged by Lord Wavell and the British cabinet One can see the blueprints of 
these plots in Coupland’s book.' 1 They mention the Bombay naval rising and the 
eountry as a whole in support of Azad Hind Force. The Leadership of the League 
and Congress were scared by these movements and suddenly the Cabinet Missiou 
came The rest of the story is too well known and can be seen in Maulana Azad's 
book. Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru supported partition. The initiative lay in the 
hands of the national leadership and not the CPI, and I do not see how we could 
have averted partition which was a conspiracy from beginning to end without any 
historical background except the British policy of encouraging oomraunalism. 

Q Could Hindu-Muslim conflict be resolved ? 

A. I am afraid we do not realise the big difference in the composition of the Indian 
and the Muslim bourgeosic. The Muslim bourgeoisie had no oppositional role and 

'■ Probably this refers to the book by R. Coupland, Britain and India 1600—1941. 
»vv. oU., London, 1948. [H. K.] 
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it whs linked tip both with feudal element* and British imperialism. If the Muslim 
bourgeoisie could be persuaded to invade Kashmir and otherwise openly attack 
our neighbour Afghanistan or go out of its way to support the Portuguese occu- 
juition of Goa. 1 do not see how the Indian bourgeoisie could conciliate it. Mr. 
Birin and Dalmin have still then industrial establishments in Pakistan. Mr. Dalmia 
hi fact has constructed a very beautiful mosque to please the Pakistan Government. 
The Indian High Commission in Karachi has always moved the Pakistan bour¬ 
geoisie for the sake of trade eoncessions but the Pakistan bourgeoisie, acting under 
the imperialist*' influence, have chosen to link themselves with non-Indian inter¬ 
ests. For instance, they have trade in South Afriea even though both Pakistan and 
India are openly opfKised to the South Africa Government’s policy of segregation. 
The Pakistan bourgeoisie in fact instead of developing a big industrial base is 
concentrating more and more on selling or processing consumer goods in partner¬ 
ship with foreigners. The whole character of the Pakistan bourgeoisie militates 
again*! independent bourgeois development which is the hallmark of the Indian 
bourgeoisie. 
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